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Endowed  Fellowships 


Jeannette  D.  Black 
Memorial  Fellowship  Fund 

Established  in  1984  with  an  initial  gift  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Black  III  and  the  Horace  A. 
Kimball  and  S.  Ella  Kimball  Foundation,  the 
fund  was  supplemented  by  additional  gifts 
from  many  friends  of  Jeannette  Black.  The 
fund  supports  research  at  the  Library  on  the 
history  of  cartography  and  related  areas. 

Helen  Watson  Buckner 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Established  in  1995  by  Mary  Buckner  Shea 
and  her  husband  Robert  Shea  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Shea’s  mother,  the  fund  supports 
historical  research  in  any  area  related  to  the 
Library’s  holdings. 

Maria  Elena  Cassiet  Fund 

Established  in  1984  by  Dr.  Alfredo  Cassiet 
and  his  wife  Maria  Elena,  the  fund  sup¬ 
ports  research  at  the  Library  by  scholars 
from  Spanish  America. 

Ruth  and  Lincoln  Ekstrom 
Fellowship 

Established  in  1993  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ekstrom, 
the  fund  supports  research  on  the  history 
of  women  and  the  family  in  the  Americas 
prior  to  1825. 


Barbara  Mosbacher  Fellowship 

Established  in  1986  by  Clinton  I.  Smullyan 
Jr.  in  honor  of  his  mother,  the  fund  sup¬ 
ports  historical  research  in  any  area  related 
to  the  Library’s  holdings. 

J.  M.  Stuart  Fellowship 

Established  by  James  Milton  Stuart  and  sup¬ 
plemented  after  his  death  by  donations  from 
members  of  his  family  and  by  friends,  the 
fund  provides  support  for  nine  months  for 
a  Brown  University  graduate  student  at  the 
dissertation-writing  stage,  whose  research 
makes  use  to  some  degree  of  the  resources 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

Alexander  O.  Vietor 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor  in 
1989  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  fund 
supports  research  at  the  Library  on  mar¬ 
itime  history. 

Charles  H.  Watts 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Established  in  1986  by  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
in  memory  of  his  father,  the  fund  supports 
historical  research  in  any  area  related  to  the 
Library’s  holdings. 


Paul  W.  McQuillen 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Established  in  1986  by  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
in  memory  of  his  father-in-law,  the  fund 
supports  historical  research  in  any  area 
related  to  the  Library’s  holdings. 
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li-RisTOTLE  argued  long  ago  that 
human  beings  inherently  want  to  “know,” 
are  inveterately  curious  about  the  world 
and  each  other.  Although  today  much  of 
higher  education  is  justified  in  instrumen¬ 
tal  or  utilitarian  terms — universities  exist, 
some  would  say,  primarily  to  advance  prac¬ 
tical  matters,  such  as  improving  society, 
improving  health,  making  war  and  defense 
more  effective — the  fact  is,  such  is  the  drive 
for  pure  understanding  in  Western  culture 
that  means  would  be  found  to  institution¬ 
alize  inquiry  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
demonstrably  “useful”  outcome. 

The  disinterested  urge  to  know,  which 
has  been  such  a  powerful  force  in  the  West, 
has  always  included  the  searching  of  the 
past,  sometimes  in  a  quest  for  wisdom, 
sometimes  in  order  to  bring  judgment. 
However  practical  or  enlightening  the 
result,  the  very  process  of  historical  study 
deepens  our  understanding  of  human 
affairs,  enlarges  our  experience,  and  should 
indeed  make  us  a  bit  wiser. 

The  establishment  of  libraries  designed 
to  house  the  original  records  of  human 
endeavor  is  the  natural  outcome  of  our 
belief  in  the  vital,  the  sacred,  importance 
of  maintaining  and  preserving  our  access 
to  the  past  as  a  lifeline,  as  it  were,  to  the  full 
range  of  human  possibilities. 

The  ideal  at  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  from  its  earliest  origins  has  been  to 
bring  together  the  sources,  i.e.,  the  books, 
and  the  people  who  to  advance  their  work 
need  to  consult  them.  We  have  records  at  the 
Library  going  back  to  the  1830s  of  George 
Bancroft  (1800-91),  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  “Father  of  American  History,”  bor¬ 
rowing  books  from  John  Carter  Brown’s 
library,  and  by  1865  John  Carter  Brown 


already  had  published  a  printed  catalogue 
of  the  collection,  the  first  of  a  series  intend¬ 
ed  to  serve  as  “a  guide  to  the  collector  and 
the  historical  student.” 

Yet  this  ideal  of  uniting  the  visiting 
scholar  and  the  collection  remained  infor¬ 
mal  until  1962,  when  the  Library  first  active¬ 
ly  sponsored  research  fellowships.  The 
justification  for  fellowships  is  easily  drawn. 
Repositories  in  the  United  States  with  con¬ 
centrated  holdings  of  rare  books,  in  many 
cases  books  that  have  survived  in  only  a 
few  copies  and  those  few  found  mostly  in 
scattered  locations  overseas,  are  essential 
resources  for  scholarly  research.  Yet  for  a 
scholar  to  travel  to  such  a  repository  and 
remain  there  reading  for  months  at  a  time 
can  be  prohibitively  costly.  Fellowship 
stipends  typically  meet  that  expense,  of 
maintaining  a  residence  away  from  home. 

The  JCB’s  “first”  fellowship  program 
continued  until  1972,  supported  primarily 
by  donations  from  the  Committee  of  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Library,  now  known  as  the 
Board  of  Governors.  In  the  ten  year  period 
between  1962  and  1972, 37  fellowship  awards 
were  made.  The  program  was  surely  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  the  scholars  were  well  chosen 
and  learning  was  advanced,  but  it  eventual¬ 
ly  lapsed  for  lack  of  permanent  funding. 

In  1982-83,  the  JCB’s  “second”  fellowship 
program  was  inaugurated  with  a  more 
ambitious  agenda.  The  new  goal  included 
effecting  the  convenient  meeting  of  sources 
and  scholars,  as  before,  but  it  also  was 
intended  to  bring  together  scholar  with 
scholar,  to  establish  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  in  other  words,  not  only  as  a  repos¬ 
itory  to  which  isolated  readers  would 
come  but  also  as  a  full-fledged  center  for 
advanced  research. 
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In  this  plan,  which  has  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished  for  more  than  a  decade,  the  Library 
appoints  approximately  twenty  fellows  a 
year,  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  two 
months  to  ten  months,  and  nearly  always 
has  in  residence  six  or  seven  fellows, 
enough  to  nourish  a  real  sense  of  intellec¬ 
tual  community.  The  individual  members 
of  the  community  are  always  changing  as 
the  months  go  by,  but  the  community  con¬ 
tinues,  interlocked  from  month  to  month, 
without  interruption  throughout  the  year. 

A  center  for  advanced  study  requires  a 
physical  facility  that  will  enable  fellows  to 
congregate  easily  in  the  building,  and  it 
requires  also  office  space  for  those  in  long¬ 
term  residence.  This  end  was  achieved  with 
the  opening  of  the  Caspersen  wing  of  the 
Library  in  1991. 

A  basic  anchor  of  the  research  commu¬ 
nity  at  the  JCB  is  our  “Wednesday  lunch,” 
which  is  convened  summer  and  winter  and 
which  has  been  meeting  since  1983.  At  this 
luncheon,  fellows  and  other  researchers  at 
the  Library  have  a  regular  opportunity  to 
present  work-in-progress  to  their  peers. 

The  “second”  fellowship  program  was 
initially  supported  out  of  operating  funds, 
but  gradually  endowment  gifts  were  secured 
for  this  special  purpose.  Today,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  the  donors,  the  Library 
has  nine  restricted  endowments  for  fellow¬ 
ships,  which  are  listed  above.  Nearly  $1  mil¬ 
lion  is  currently  invested  for  fellowships  at 
the  JCB. 

In  addition  to  these  endowments,  which 
will  exist  in  perpetuity,  the  Library  has  been 
fortunate  to  receive  annual  grant  support 
for  fellowships  from  a  number  of  different 
foundations,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  government,  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  supporting  three 
six-month  fellowships  at  the  Library.  The 
Library  also  receives  on-going  support 
from  the  Lampadia  Foundation,  for  a  ten- 
month  fellowship  open  to  scholars  teach¬ 
ing  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  or  Chile,  and  from 


the  Touro  National  Heritage  Trust,  for  a 
scholar  studying  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
experience  in  the  Americas  before  ca.  1840. 

The  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Foundation 
of  Lisbon  has  been  generous  in  its  support 
of  JCB  fellows  coming  from  Portugal,  and 
the  Fundacion  Mapfre  America  has  sup¬ 
ported  fellows  from  Spain.  For  six  years, 
the  Library  also  received  support  for  fel¬ 
lowships  from  the  Tinker  Foundation. 

Between  July  1,  1982,  and  June  1,  19 96, 
the  Library  has  had  in  residence  some  250 
fellows.  They  have  come  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  union  and  29  foreign  countries. 
Some  30  percent  of  the  fellows  have  been 
graduate  students  and  40  percent  have  been 
foreign  nationals. 

Everyone  on  the  JCB  staff  is  affected  by 
the  program  and  is  close  to  it,  formally  and 
informally.  Staff  and  fellows  share  the  same 
building,  gather  intermixed  in  the  staff 
lounge,  attend  parties  and  other  events 
together.  For  the  time  a  fellow  is  with  us,  in 
short,  he  or  she  is  part  of  the  JCB  family. 

When  we  started  thinking  about  an 
appropriate  publication  to  celebrate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
JCB  in  1846,  a  publication  that  would 
demonstrate  the  vitality  of  the  Library  and 
its  services  to  scholarship  worldwide,  our 
Curator  of  Maps  and  Prints,  and  Assistant 
Librarian,  Susan  Danforth,  and  our  Ref¬ 
erence  Librarian,  Daniel  J.  Slive,  came  up 
with  the  notion  of  asking  all  of  our  former 
fellows  to  send  in  essays  about  a  book  or 
map  found  here  that  was  particularly 
important  to  their  research.  As  the  book 
before  you  testifies,  we  received  a  solid 
response  to  this  call,  and  remarkably,  with¬ 
out  planning  or  design  the  titles  discussed 
just  happen  to  be  reasonably  representative 
of  the  collection  as  a  whole.  There  are 
salient  omissions,  of  course,  but  the  reader 
may  still  get  a  flavor  of  what  the  JCB  con¬ 
tains. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  for¬ 
mer  fellows  who  took  time  from  busy 
schedules  to  write  an  essay  for  this  anniver¬ 
sary  book.  The  very  brief  identification  of 
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the  author  of  each  essay  does  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  these  contributors,  since  we  deliber¬ 
ately  excluded  information  about  the  pub¬ 
lished  works  of  these  active  scholars.  There 
are  books  and  articles  galore  that  could 
have  been  mentioned,  but  since  the 
Library  brings  out  from  time  to  time  a 
printed  list  of  “Publications  by  Fellows, 
Based  in  Whole  or  Part  on  Research  at  the 
JCB,”  to  include  such  information  here 
seemed  an  unnecessary  complication  for  a 
book  that  is  already  rather  complicated  and 
that  had  to  be  produced  by  a  particular 
deadline. 

A  collection  of  rare  and  precious  books 
around  which  are  gathered  continuously  a 
substantial  group  of  scholars  represents 
more  a  medieval  than  a  modern  ideal. 
Some  “futurists”  today  envision  a  world  of 
electronic  texts  only,  with  individuals 
mainly  tele-communicating.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  room  for  both  ideals  to  co-exist,  but 
it  should  be  understood  that  at  the  JCB  this 
purported  “future”  is  second  best.  The  con¬ 
crete  object  descended  intact  from  the  past, 
i.e.,  the  book  printed  in  1520  or  1620,  is  not 
just  a  “text”:  it  is  text  and  context  together. 
This  is  the  ultimate  hard  evidence  from 
‘Tack  then,”  not  the  everyday  but  the  spe¬ 
cial  resource  for  study. 

Similarly,  the  daily  face-to-face  gather¬ 
ing  of  scholars  generates  its  own  synergy 
that  I  have  witnessed  many  times.  When, 
periodically — one  can  not  predict  such 
confluences — the  fellows  in  residence  coa¬ 
lesce  with  particular  harmony,  one  can  feel 
the  resonance  in  the  building.  Such 
moments — and  these  may  be  long 
moments,  lasting  for  months — are  essen¬ 
tial  for  intellectual  growth  and  new  ideas. 
We  grow  only  by  intellectual  exchange, 
and  yet  it  is  not  always  easy  for  scholars  to 
find  that  exchange. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Rose,  the  novelist 
Umberto  Eco  imagines  the  books  at  night, 
in  the  monastic  library  where  the  action 
occurs,  talking  to  each  other.  This  is  only 
partly  fantasy  since  in  truth  there  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  a  book  without  other  books  that 


came  before.  All  books  allude  to  each 
other,  and  at  the  JCB,  which  is  a  highly 
focused  and  concentrated  library,  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  some  325  years  of  history, 
all  pertaining  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  its  surrounding  oceans,  this  nighttime 
conversation  must  be  loud  and  active 
indeed.  But  leaving  aside  the  fantasy  of  the 
books  talking  to  each  other,  we  know  for 
certain  that  the  books  have  talked  to  our 
fellows,  as  we  hope  that  this  book  will  talk 
to  you. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  acknowledging 
the  invaluable  and  intelligent  editorial 
work  that  Mrs.  Breffhy  Walsh  contributed 
to  this  volume  and  to  recognize  promi¬ 
nently  here  the  work  of  the  Library’s  pho¬ 
tographer,  Richard  Hurley,  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  for  twenty-three  years.  All  of 
the  illustrations  in  this  book  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  camera. 

Norman  Fiering 
Director  and  Librarian 


A  note  on  the  organization  of  this  book 

The  essays  in  this  volume  appear  in  the  order  of 
the  publication  date  of  the  Library  book  under 
discussion,  from  1511  to  1937.  An  author/ title 
alphabetical  list  of  the  sixty-one  books  discussed, 
immediately  follows  this  introduction.  A  list  of 
the  contributors  to  the  volume,  in  alphabetical 
order,  is  also  in  the  frontmatter  that  follows.  At 
the  very  end  of  the  volume,  we  have  listed  all  JCB 
fellows  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
1962  to  the  summer  of  1996. 
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List  of  Authors  and  Titles  Discussed 


Abreu  de  Galindo,  Juan  de. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  London,  1764 
John  Kicza 

An  account  of  the  cruelties  exercis’d  by  the 
Inquisition  in  Portugal.  London,  1708 
Anita  Novinsky 

Alva,  Bartolome  de. 

Confessionario  mayor,  y  menor  en  lengua  mex- 
icana.  Mexico,  1634 
Barry  D.  Sell 

Anghiera,  Pietro  Martire  d\ 

Opera:  Legatio  Babylonica  Oceani  decas 
Poemata  Epigrammata.  Seville,  1511 
Stelio  Cro 

Arfeuille,  Nicolas  de  Nicolay, 

SIEUR  D’. 

La  navigation  du  roy  d’Escosse  Iaques 
cinquiesme  du  nom.  Paris,  1583 
G.  Steve  Ritchie 

Arriaga,  Pablo  Jose  de. 

Extirpacion  de  la  idolatria  del  Piru.  Lima,  1621 
Rodrigo  Canovas 

Avila,  Francisco  de. 

Tratado  de  los  Evangelios,  que  nuestra  madre  la 
Iglesia  propone  en  todo  el  aho.  Lima,  1646-48 
Teodoro  Hampe-Martinez 

Ayres  de  Casal,  Manuel. 

Corografia  brazilica,  ou  Relafdo  historico- 
geografica  do  reino  do  Brazil. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  1817 
Shawn  W.  Miller 

Benzoni,  Girolamo. 

De  historie,  van  de  Nieuwe  Weerelt. 

Haarlem,  1610 
Benjamin  Schmidt 

Bishop,  George. 

New  England  Judged,  Not  by  Man’s,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  London,  1661-1667 
Carla  G.  Pestana 


Blackstone,  Sir  William. 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England  in  four 
books.  Philadelphia,  1771-1772 
Alexander  A.  Sergounin 

Catholic  Church. 

Tercero  cathecismo  y  exposicion  de  la  doctrina 
Christiana.  Lima,  1585 
Julie  Greer  Johnson 

Certain  inducements  to  well  minded  people, 
who  are  here  straitned  in  their  estates  or  other¬ 
wise:  or  such  as  are  willing  out  of  noble  and 
publike  principles,  to  transport  themselves,  or 
some  servants,  or  agents  for  them  into  the 
West-Indies,  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel 
and  increase  of  trade.  London,  1643? 

Karen  Ordahl  Kupperman 

Cieza  de  Leon,  Pedro  de. 

Parte  primera  de  la  Chronica  del  Peru. 

Seville,  1553 
Joan-Pau  Rubies 

Colon,  Fernando. 

Historie  del  sig.  don  Fernando  Colombo. 

Nelle  quali  s’ha  particolare,  dr  vera  relatione 
della  vita,  dr  de’fatti  dell’ammiraglio  don 
Christoforo  Colombo  suo  padre.  Milano,  1614 
John  Larner 

Coronelli,  Vincenzo. 

Palestra  litteraria  [2nd  ed.  of  Libro  dei  Globi]. 
Venice,  ca.  1705 
James  Fuchs 

Crashaw,  William. 

A  sermon  preached  in  London  before  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Lord  Lawarre,  Lord  Gouernour 
and  Captaine  Generali  of  Virginea,  and  others 
of  His  Maiesties  counsell  for  that  kingdome, 
and  the  rest  of  the  aduenturers  in  that  planta¬ 
tion.  London,  1610 
Juan  E.  Tazon 

Du  Tertre,  Jean  Baptiste. 

Histoire  generale  des  Antilles.  Paris,  1667-1671 
Philip  P.  Boucher 

Equiano,  Olaudah. 

The  interesting  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Olaudah  Equiano,  or  Gustavus  Vassa,  the 
African.  London,  1789 
Vincent  Carretta 
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Feria,  Pedro  de. 

Doctrina  Christiana  en  lengua  castellana  y 
gapoteca.  Mexico,  1567 
Judith  Francis  Zeitlin 

Gilberti,  Maturino. 

Arte  de  la  le[n]gua  de  Michuaca[n]. 

Mexico  City,  1558 
J.  Benedict  Warren 

Gonzalez  Canaveras,  Juan 
Antonio. 

Planisferio  6  Carta  General  de  la  Tierra. 
Madrid,  1800 
W.  Michael  Mathes 

Great  Britain. 

Convention  between  His  Britannick  Majesty 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  Signed  at  London,  the 
14th  of  July,  rj86.  London,  1786 
Roger  J.  B.  Knight 

Great  Britain. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  scurvy  in 
the  recent  Arctic  expedition.  London,  [1877] 
G.  Steve  Ritchie 

Haiti,  ou  Renseignemens  authentiques  sur 
V abolition  de  Vesdavage  et  ses  resultats  a  Saint- 
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X  HE  COMPLETE  TITLE  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  history  of  the  discovery 
of  America  reads  as  follows:  "P.  Martyris 
Angli  mediolanensis  opera  Legatio  baby¬ 
lonica  Oceani  decas  Poemata  Epigram¬ 
mata  Cum  preuilegio.”  Seville,  1511.  This  is 
the  first  edition  of  Peter  Martyr’s  De  Orbe 
Novo,  the  first  official  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World.  It  includes  the 
“First  Decade”  (the  De  Orbe  Novo  would  in¬ 
clude  by  the  time  the  1530  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Alcala,  eight  Decades),  the  Legatio 
(an  account  of  Peter  Martyr’s  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholic  Kings  of  Spain),  the  Poem¬ 
ata  (his  collection  of  Latin  poems)  and  the 
Epigrammata  (short  verse  compositions 
dedicated  to  various  friends  and  associ¬ 
ates).  The  book  includes  a  map  which, 
almost  certainly,  is  the  first  map  drawn  by 
Columbus  after  his  first  voyage.  This  edi¬ 
tion  is  very  rare  and  its  value  for  my  re¬ 
search  consisted  in  the  interpretation  by 
both  Peter  Martyr  and  his  editor,  Antonio 
de  Nebrija,  the  great  Spanish  humanist,  a 
personal  friend  of  Peter  Martyr.  Nebrija 
was  the  author  of  the  first  Spanish  gram¬ 
mar,  the  Gramatica  Castellana,  published  in 
1492,  which  was  the  first  grammar  of  a 
Romance  Language.  Nebrija’s  edition  of 
Peter  Martyr’s  De  Orbe  Novo  in  1511  incor¬ 
porated  the  first  news  from  the  New 
World,  the  novelty  of  phenomena,  people, 
animals,  and  plants,  often  described  with 
new  words,  Latin  neologisms,  incorporat¬ 
ing  and/or  translating  the  native  words. 
By  including  these  words  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  history  of  the  New  World, 


Peter  Martyr  and  Antonio  de  Nebrija,  who 
purportedly  published  the  book  against 
the  author’s  wishes,  gave  us  the  key  to 
interpreting  their  method  of  researching 
for  the  news,  selecting  the  most  essential 
and  valuable  information,  and  beginning 
the  work  of  assessing  and  distinguishing 
truth  from  fiction  from  the  countless  data 
which  explorers,  soldiers,  and  missionaries 
sent  to  the  Spanish  court  where  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr,  as  the  official  chronicler  of  the  Spanish 
kings,  attempted  to  organize  the  material 
into  a  coherent  story.  Nebrija’s  preface 
contains  a  number  of  variants  with  his 
subsequent  edition  of  1516  (which  is 
expanded  to  include  the  first  three  De¬ 
cades).  The  list  of  native  American  words 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  with  their 
Latin  translation  and  explanation  is  in 
itself  the  first  document  of  a  cultural 
encounter  between  Europe  and  the  New 
World.  My  research  for  the  preparation  of 
a  new  critical  edition  of  Peter  Martyr’s  De 
Orbe  Novo  has  been  decisively  enhanced  by 
the  direct  examination  of  this  book.  It  was 
only  one  of  hundreds  of  volumes  I  con¬ 
sulted  while  researching  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  but  it  certainly  stands  out 
as  firsthand  evidence  in  my  effort  to 
understand  the  scholarly  mind  of  the  first 
historian  of  the  New  World. 
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I  found  in  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  collection  a  very  rare  map,  the  first 
map  printed  in  Poland,  which  is  the  map 
of  the  hemispheres  associated  with  John 
of  Stobnica  (or  Stobnicy)  printed  in  1512. 
Only  3  copies  of  this  map  are  known.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  National  Library  in  Vienna, 
possibly  one  in  the  State  Library  in  Munich 
(although  I  have  not  checked  whether  the 
copy  in  Munich  has  been  preserved),  and 
the  third  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
The  map  of  the  hemispheres  was  attached 
to  the  university  textbook  of  John  of  Stob¬ 
nica,  professor  in  the  Arts  faculty  in  the 
Cracow  Academy,  Introductio  in  Ptholomei 
cosmographia[m ]  cu[m]  longitudinibus  region¬ 
um  [et]  civitatum  celebriorum,  Cracow:  Florian 
Ungler,  1512.  This  text-book  was  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Claudius  Ptolemaeus’s  famous 
“Geography,”  in  which  Stobnica  acquainted 
the  students  with  mathematical  principles 
for  map  construction  and  geographic 
description.  Although  Ptolemy  worked  in 
the  second  century,  Stobnica’s  cosmogra¬ 
phy  is  an  up-to-date  picture  of  the  world, 
complete  with  the  newest  information 
taken  from  the  accounts  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  and  from  the  work  of  Martin 
Waldseemiiller,  “Cosmographiae  intro¬ 
ductio”  (1507). 

Until  1901,  Stobnica’s  map  had  been 
considered  the  oldest  printed  map  with 
the  name  America  on  it.  Stobnica’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  latest  developments  in  Euro¬ 
pean  science  was  not  accidental.  It  is 
possible  that  in  about  1510  he  spent  some 
time  in  Germany  or  France,  copied  the 
vignette  with  the  map  of  the  hemispheres 
from  Waldseemiiller’s  great  map  of  the 
world,  and  could  even  have  met  Wald- 
seemiiller  personally. 


Through  some  misfortune,  Stobnica’s 
map,  the  Cracow  print,  was  not  preserved 
in  the  copy  of  the  Introductio  in  the  Jagiel¬ 
lonian  Library,  or  in  Cracow,  or  anywhere 
in  Poland.  In  the  19th  century,  Tadeusz 
Estreicher,  chemist,  later  professor  of  the 
University  and  son  of  Karol  Estreicher, 
creator  of  the  Polish  national  bibliography, 
corresponded  with  H.  Harrisse  regarding 
Stobnica’s  map  and  received  from  him  in 
1892  a  facsimile  of  the  map  with  Harrisse’s 
remark  written  in  his  own  hand.  Under 
Harrisse’s  note  Tadeusz  Estreicher  wrote: 
“This  facsimile  was  sent  to  me  by  H.  Har¬ 
risse  in  July  1892.  It  is  excerpted  from  his 
work  ‘The  Discovery  of  North  America’ 
London  1892.  Facsimile  of  the  whole  map 
is  in  the  work  of  A.  E.  Nordenskiold  [ Fac¬ 
simile-Atlas  to  the  Early  History  of  Cartogra¬ 
phy,  Stockholm  1889].  In  this  copy  of 
Introductio  this  extremely  important  map 
for  the  development  of  American  cartog¬ 
raphy  is  missing.” 

Below,  in  a  footnote,  Estreicher  wrote: 
‘Among  other  things  it  presents  for  the 
first  time  the  real  means  of  connection 
between  North  and  South  Americas,  that 
is,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  other 
earlier  maps  and  even  the  later  ones  have  a 
strait.” 

The  19th-century  facsimile  copy  of  the 
map  from  Harrisse’s  work,  sent  to 
Tadeusz  Estreicher  on  the  occasion  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  has  been  preserved. 
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Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

La  relation  que  dio  Alvar  Nunez  Cabega  de  Vaca  de  lo  acaescido 
en  las  Indias  en  la  armada  donde  yua  por  governador  Pa[n]philo 
de  Narbaez,  desde  el  ano  de  veynte  y  siete  hasta  el  ano  d[e]  treynta 
y  seys  que  bolvio  a  Sevilla  con  tres  de  su  compania 

(Zamora:  Agustin  de  Paz  and  Juan  Picardo,  for  Juan  Pedro  Musetti,  1542) 


by  Rolena  Adorno 
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JL  HE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

holds  one  of  only  three  reported  copies  of 
the  original  1542  edition  of  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  relation  or  account  of  his 
experience  as  royal  treasurer  on  the  Pan- 
filo  de  Narvaez  expedition  (1527)  to  con¬ 
quer  “Florida,”  which  in  the  1520s  meant 
the  rim  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
Florida  cape  to  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas.  The 
fame  of  the  work — known  as  Naufragios 
(“shipwrecks,”  or  “calamities”)  since  its  sec¬ 
ond  (1555)  edition,  heralded  as  the  account 
of  the  first  Europeans  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  acclaimed  for  its  mirac¬ 
ulous  or  shamanistic  accounts  of  curing — 
flourishes  to  this  day  with  fictionalizations 
in  film  and  novelistic  prose  as  well  as  innu¬ 
merable  popular  editions  of  the  work  in 
Spanish  (at  least  44  have  appeared  since 
1922)  and  many  translations. 

In  paradoxical  juxtaposition  to  the 
renown  of  the  work  is  the  general  igno¬ 
rance  of  its  1542  publication;  indeed,  a  Span¬ 
ish  scholar  in  the  mid-1980s  assured  his 
readers  that  the  1555  edition  was  the  first. 
In  1985  I  examined  the  JCB’s  1542  (Zamora) 
imprint  alongside  its  copy  of  the  1555  (Val¬ 
ladolid)  edition.  While  the  first  is  a  some¬ 
what  hastily  filed,  unbroken  report  prepared 
for  the  emperor  as  part  of  the  author's 
solicitation  of  a  future  royal  contract,  the 
second,  divided  into  titled  chapters  and 
generally  enhancing  the  author's  protago- 
nism  of  events  told  somewhat  differently 
in  the  earlier  version,  came  at  the  end  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca's  Indies  career  and  was 
accompanied  by  his  secretary’s  account  of 
his  Rio  de  la  Plata  governorship  (1540-45). 


The  two  printed  versions  thus  correspond 
to  two  distinct  conceptualizations  of  the 
work,  with  the  1542  conveying  all  the 
urgency  of  the  Castilian  caballero  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  immediate  recognition  by  the 
crown  when  his  sole  claim  to  prior  exem¬ 
plary  service  had  been  his  survival  for 
eight  years  (1528-36)  in  the  unknown  lands 
to  the  north  of  New  Spain. 

The  rarity  of  the  first  edition,  as  well  as 
its  distinctive  character  as  a  lengthy,  urgent 
petition  to  the  emperor,  made  its  fresh 
publication  a  scholarly  desideratum.  In 
1991  I  invited  a  young  Princeton  graduate, 
Patrick  C.  Pautz,  to  be  my  co-editor  on  the 
project.  Together  we  have  produced  the 
first  modern  Spanish  edition  of  the  1542 
work  as  well  as  a  new  English  translation 
and  set  of  related  original  essays.  “Alvar 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca:  His  ‘account,’  his 
life  and  the  expedition  of  Panfilo  de 
Narvaez”  (forthcoming  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Nebraska  Press)  should  serve  not 
only  to  make  available  for  the  first  time 
Cabeza  de  Vaca's  original  published  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  relation  but  also  to  illuminate 
the  world  of  sixteenth-century  Castilian 
conquistadores  whose  familial  roots  were 
anchored  in  the  “re^onquest”  of  southern 
Spain  from  the  Muslims  and  in  military 
actions  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  whose 
own  dreams  of  seigneurial  prestige  and 
economic  prosperity  led  them  westward 
to  the  Indies. 
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Antonio  Peireira. 

[North  and  South  America] 

([Portugal,  ca.  1546]) 
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W.  ILE  AT  THE  LIBRARY,  I  Studied 
images  of  the  North  American  landscape 
as  represented  in  maps,  both  manuscript 
and  printed,  that  were  created  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in 
western  Europe.  I  also  considered  the 
illustrations  placed  in  exploration  narra¬ 
tives  such  as  de  Bry's  massive  compendi¬ 
um.  This  research  was  part  of  my  doctoral 
dissertation  on  images  of  the  American 
landscape  in  various  media  before  1820 — a 
subject  I  considered  in  light  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  American  landscape,  interpret¬ 
ed  visually  via  both  myths  and  facts,  was 
used  to  define  the  continent's  identity  and 
character  by  its  European  explorers  and 
inhabitants.  Viewed  in  terms  of  that  thesis, 
Peireira’s  map  of  ca.  1545  is  a  fascinating 
creation. 

The  composition  utilizes  two  distinct 
perspectives  that  together  encompass  the 
conception  and  evolution  of  landscape  art 
itself  and  hint  at  the  complexity  of  the 
explorers'  perception  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  The  flat,  bare  outline  of  the 
east  coast  and  middle  America,  labeled 
with  place  names,  is  the  essence  of  docu¬ 
mentary  map-making,  yet  immediately 
the  map  swells  into  an  illusionistic  view — 
complete  with  a  horizon  and  a  cloud-filled 
sky — that  ends  to  the  “west”  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  picture.  The  leap  of  imag¬ 
ination  suggested  by  this  transition  is 
epochal.  The  map  is  in  effect  an  artifact 
documenting  the  rise  of  landscape,  out  of 
the  map-maker's  craft,  as  an  independent 
genre  in  European  art  theory  and  practice 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Peireira’s  map 
also  evokes  the  dichotomy  of  explorers’ 


perceptions  of  the  New  World  as,  at  once, 
a  place  to  be  located  and  named  and  a  fas¬ 
cinating  realm  of  remarkable  sights. 

The  view  is  labeled  with  a  banner  read¬ 
ing  “Nova  Espanha”  and  does  indeed  appear 
to  be  based  on  contemporary  Spanish  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Southwest.  The  red  rock 
outcroppings  suggest  descriptions  from  the 
1540  explorations  of  Coronado  or  slightly 
later  discoveries  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  or 
areas  around  the  Pecos  or  Brazos  Rivers. 
This  is  remarkable  since  most  illuminated 
maps  of  the  period  that  depict  North 
America  utilize  generic  picturesque  scenery 
(green  trees,  flowery  meadows)  to  describe 
the  rich  landscape  found  by  explorers,  or 
concentrate  on  pictures  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  animals,  or  fanciful  monsters. 

Peireira's  map  is  not  unique  in  this.  A 
1558  illuminated  map  of  North  America  by 
Diogo  Homem,  for  his  Opus  geographicum 
(in  the  collection  of  the  British  Library), 
depicts  what  appear  to  be  Joshua  trees  in 
an  arid  landscape.  The  relative  accuracy  of 
Peireira's  map,  reinforced  by  examples 
such  as  Homem’s,  suggests  that  Iberian 
map-makers  in  general  were  paying  some 
attention  to  the  landscape  descriptions 
provided  by  explorers  rather  than  invent¬ 
ing  scenery  or  using  stereotypical  views 
developed  for  use  ,in  maps  of  Europe, 
Africa,  or  Asia.  The  views  further  suggest 
that  landscape  descriptions  were  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  explorers,  map-makers,  and 
their  patrons  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
understanding  the  New  World,  and  that 
the  appearance  and  character  of  American 
nature  itself  was  thought  to  be  significant 
and  useful  information. 
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Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon. 

Parte  primera  de  la  Chronica  del  Peru 
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i  APPROACHED  PEDRO  CIEZA  DE 

leon’s  First  part  of  the  chronicle  of  Peru 
(Parte  primera  de  la  Chronica  del  Peru,  Seville 
1553)  with  a  comparative  purpose.  Having 
previously  written  a  doctoral  dissertation 
on  European  accounts  of  the  Hindu  king¬ 
dom  of  Vijayanagara  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  having  identified  a 
number  of  literary  genres  and  intellectual 
tensions  as  crucial  to  the  development  of 
European  culture  during  the  Renaissance, 
I  now  hoped  to  isolate  a  number  of  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  complex  American  society 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  differences  between  different  colonial 
contexts  would  affect  my  hypotheses.  In 
particular,  I  had  concluded  that  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  idea  of  non-Christian 
civility  and  the  idea  of  idolatrous  religion 
had  profound  long-term  implications  for 
European  self-understanding.  Travel  ac¬ 
counts  and  chronicles  written  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  first  encounters  with  non-Muslim 
urban  societies  had  simultaneously  made 
this  tension  apparent,  and  provided  some 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  European 
response  would  be  more  historical  than 
theological.  But  the  American  civiliza¬ 
tions,  unlike  those  of  Asia,  had  been  con¬ 
quered  easily  and  destroyed  by  the 
Europeans:  would  this  fact  dissolve  that 
intellectual  tension? 


I  read  Cieza’s  chronicle  knowing  that  it 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  informed  historical 
accounts  of  Peru.  Not  only  had  the  author 
(ca.  1520-1554)  spent  many  years  in  South 
America  as  it  was  being  explored  and  rav¬ 
aged  by  his  countrymen,  but  the  ambitious 
and  complex  architecture  of  his  chronicle 
(of  which  only  the  first  part  was  published 
in  the  sixteenth  century)  makes  it  a  first- 
rate  source  for  various  purposes.  The  four 
parts  of  the  chronicle  constituted  a  per¬ 
sonal  survey  of  the  land  and  its  peoples,  an 
original  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the 
Inca  empire  before  the  conquest,  a  dramat¬ 
ic  account  of  the  actual  discovery  and  con¬ 
quest  of  the  empire,  and  a  no  less  dramatic 
account  of  the  civil  wars  fought  among 
the  Spanish  for  the  spoils  of  conquest. 

Reading  Cieza’s  book  involved  consult¬ 
ing  the  excellent  and  beautifully  illustrated 
Seville  first  edition  of  1553  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  but  also  the  second  and 
third  parts,  for  which  the  best  manuscripts 
have  only  been  published  since  1979.  It  is 
now  possible  to  read  the  work  as  a  whole 
and  to  compare  it  to  other  contemporary 
accounts,  some,  like  the  Inca  chronicle  by 
Juan  de  Betanzos,  also  imperfectly  known 
until  very  recently.  The  effect  is  quite  stag¬ 
gering.  Cieza  was  able  to  express  the  clash 
between  the  civil  achievements  of  the 
Indians  and  the  misbehaviour  of  the  con¬ 
querors  as  a  historical  tragedy,  without 
abandoning  nevertheless  a  sense  of  Span¬ 
ish  national  pride  and  Christian  Provi¬ 
dence.  We  are  now  also  able  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  his  interpretation  was 
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extremely  personal  and,  despite  his  lack  of 
formal  education,  remarkably  sophisticat¬ 
ed.  The  Incas  appear,  for  example,  as  fully 
rational  beings,  but  also  as  cruel  barbar¬ 
ians,  according  to  the  complex  evidence 
collected  by  the  chronicler.  Their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  civilizing  Peru  (often  defined  in 
stark  contrast  with  the  anarchy  and  irra¬ 
tionality  of  the  pre-Inca  tribes)  were  com¬ 
pared  to  the  achievements  of  the  ancients. 
Quite  often,  observed  Cieza,  this  excellent 
political  order  had  degenerated  after  the 
coming  of  the  Spanish,  for  lack  of  good 
government.  The  Spanish,  often  portrayed 
as  cruel  and  ignorant,  could  be  as  deluded 
as  the  Indians  were  about  their  own 
actions,  even  when  in  the  actual  process  of 
heroically  fulfilling  Divine  Providence  by 
bringing  the  Christian  truth  to  those  lands. 
Although  Atahualpa  made  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment,  he  was  nevertheless  an  intelligent, 
well-informed,  and  powerful  ruler.  He  was 
in  fact  the  victim  of  historical  circum¬ 
stances,  because  his  times  were  those  of 
civil  strife,  surely  the  working  of  God’s 
will.  Thus  the  evidence  of  historical  rela¬ 
tivity  was  made  to  stand  side-by-side  with 
the  evidence  of  Christian  success. 

Of  course  Cieza’s  interpretation  was 
not  entirely  faithful  to  Inca  self-under¬ 
standing:  the  chronicler  used  indigenous 
sources  which  he  had  collected  orally  a 
few  years  after  the  conquest,  but  he  also 
rationalized  indigenous  myths  so  as  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  Christian  monopoly 
of  divine  power.  In  fact,  he  pursued  this 
process  of  mythical  deconstruction  for 
humanistic  reasons:  the  more  he  could 


rationalize  Inca  myths  as  historical  events, 
the  less  would  the  very  real  specter  of  dev¬ 
ilish  influences,  which  pervaded  Indian 
idolatry  and  bad  customs,  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  synthesis  between  Inca  civility  and 
Christian  values.  Cieza’s  intellectual  strat¬ 
egy  clearly  recalls  the  one  made  famous  by 
his  contemporary,  the  Dominican  Bar- 
tolome  de  Las  Casas. 

To  sum  up,  although  not  without  ideo¬ 
logical  contradictions,  what  makes  Cieza’s 
book  so  extraordinary  is  the  writer’s  ability 
to  take  an  informed  and  balanced  view  of 
the  historical  point  of  view  and  human 
qualities  of  both  Indians  and  Europeans.  In 
this  he  emulated  the  best  Classical  histori¬ 
ans,  his  obvious  rhetorical  models,  albeit 
from  a  sixteenth-century  moral  perspec¬ 
tive.  Cieza  was  certainly  a  man  of  his  times, 
in  his  condemnation  of  cannibalism  and 
sodomy  as  well  as  in  his  insistence  on  the 
unity  of  the  destiny  of  the  whole  of 
mankind.  But  he  dramatized  perhaps  better 
than  most  other  early  chroniclers  and  trav¬ 
elers,  in  America  or  Asia,  the  fact  that,  in 
their  novel  conquests  overseas,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  failed  to  live  up  to  the  crucial  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Christians  were  also  the  more 
civilized.  The  very  fabric  of  that  religion 
which  he  sought  to  extend  was  eroded  by 
the  need  to  disentangle  theology,  morality, 
and  politics.  In  this  way  Christian  human¬ 
ism,  the  supreme  act  of  synthesis  of  the 
Renaissance,  opened  its  own  eyes  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  moral  self-destruction  which 
would  lead  to  modernity. 
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J—/  L  EJEMPLAR  QUE  DESCRIBIMOS 
es  la  segunda  edicion  (tercera  impresion) 
zaragozana  de  la  obra;  un  in  folio  impreso 
en  letra  gotica,  que  se  abre  con  una  pagina 
titular  en  negro  y  rojo.  Enmarcado  con 
filetes  aparece  el  escudo  imperial,  con  un 
aguila  bicefala,  coronada  y  orlada  por  una 
cadena  de  la  que  pende  el  toison  de  oro. 
Debajo  dos  columnas  con  la  leyenda  impe¬ 
rial  Plus  Ultra.  En  la  parte  superior,  entre 
vinetas  dice:  Con  Privilegio  del  Principe  nue- 
stro  senor  por  diez  ahos.  Al  pie  del  mismo 
aparece  la  leyenda  La  historia  general  de  las 
In/dias  y  nuevo  mundo,  con  mas  la  eonquista 
del  Pe/ ru  y  de  Mexico:  agora  nuevamente  aha- 
dida  y  enmendada  por  el  mismo  autor,  con  una 
ta/bla  muy  cumplida  delos  capitulos,  y  muchas 
figuras  que  en  otras  impressiones  no  lleva  / 
Abierta  con  una  bastardilla:  Vendense  en 
Qaragoga  en  casa  de  Miguel  de  £ apila ,  mer- 
cader  de  libros.  En  el  folio  Ai  verso  se  repro¬ 
duce  la  dedicatoria  a  Carlos  V,  que  ocupa 
toda  la  plana  en  48  lineas. 

La  segunda  parte,  abierta  por  el  mismo 
escudo  se  titula  Cronica  de  la  nueua  espaha/ 
con  la  eonquista  de  Mexico/  [sic]  y  otras  cosas 
notables:  hechas/  por  el  valeroso  Hernando 
Cortes,  Marques  del  Valle,  Capitan/  de  su 
Magestad  en  aquellas  partes.  /  Con  mucha  dili- 
gencia  corregida,  y  anadida  por  el  mesmo 
autor:/  En  Qaragoga.  1554.  En  el  folio  Ai  verso 
se  dedica  la  obra  a  Martin  Cortes,  Marques 
del  Valle.  Los  colofones  de  Pedro  Bernuz  y 
Agustin  Millan  senalan  como  fecha  el  doce 
de  octubre  de  1554  y  el  ano  de  1554,  respec- 
tivamente. 


Mientras  que  en  la  segunda  parte  solo 
se  ha  cambiado  la  portada  respecto  de  la 
primera  edicion,  la  parte  que  corresponde 
a  la  Historia  de  Indias  va  adornada  con 
treinta  y  un  grabados  de  diseho  gotico  que 
representan  escenas  de  combate,  asaltos  a 
castillos  o  ciudades,  escaramuzas  navales. 
Son  los  mismos  utilizados  en  1502  para  la 
edicion  germana  de  las  Decadas  de  Tito 
Livio  (en  Mainz,  por  J.  Schoeffer),  y  en  1520 
para  la  traduccion  que  imprimio  en 
Zaragoza  el  tambien  aleman  Jorge  Co<p.  Si 
su  uso  para  ilustrar  un  tema  latino  era  ya 
una  licencia,  esta  era  mayor  en  el  uso  que 
se  daba  a  los  grabados  dentro  de  la  pre¬ 
sente  edicion:  la  misma  figura  que  ilustra 
la  prision  del  descubridor  Cristobal  Colon 
— europea,  vestida  con  calzas  y  tunica — es 
la  misma  que  ilustra  el  apresamiento  del 
inca  Atahualpa. 

El  esmero  de  esta  tirada  contrasta  con 
la  de  1552,  hecha  toda  por  Millan.  Aquel 
trabajo  (de  los  primeros  importantes  que 
produjo  ese  impresor),  era  decoroso,  pero 
no  sobresaliente.  En  cambio,  el  aleman 
Bernuz  se  habia  formado  en  el  taller  de 
Jorge  Coq,  tal  vez  el  mejor  de  los  comien- 
zos  de  la  imprenta  zaragozana.  Bernuz  fue 
el  mas  aventajado  discipulo  y  con  el  tiem- 
po  devino  el  dueno.  Era  un  tipografo  ver- 
sado  y  elegante,  como  denotan  el  escudo 
de  la  portada,  de  factura  mas  delicada,  la 
nitidez  de  la  letra,  la  edicion  de  una  tabla 
de  capitulos  que  no  figuraba  en  la  primera 
edicion,  las  modificaciones  en  la  pun- 
tuacion  (uso  de  parentesis,  menos  comas); 
y  una  composicion  del  texto  a  renglon 
seguido,  en  lugar  de  dos  columnas. 
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El  ejemplar  que  comentamos  es  una 
pieza  de  considerable  valor  historico  no 
solo  por  lo  hermoso  de  su  factura,  o  por  su 
rareza  (solo  hay  cuatro  copias  registradas 
de  ella),  sino  porque  su  existencia  ha  des- 
pertado  dudas  a  la  vista  una  prohibicion 
real  lanzada  contra  la  obra  el  17  de  noviem- 
bre  de  1553.  Pero  visto  en  forma  compara- 
tiva,  lo  que  el  tomo  confirma  es  una 
continuidad  de  las  ediciones  aragonesas, 
supervisadas  por  Gomara  y  autorizadas 
solo  para  el  reino  de  Aragon,  donde  no 
regia  la  estricta  reglamentacion  que  imper- 
aba  en  Castilla.  Aun  se  alude  al  privilegio 
de  publicacion  obtenido  del  Principe 
Felipe,  firmado  en  Monzon  el  7  de  octubre 
de  1552,  que  se  reproducia  en  la  edicion 
primera.  En  cambio,  la  emision  de  Medina 
del  Campo  (1553),  realizada  por  Guillermo 
de  Millis  (de  menor  calidad  tipografica, 
publicada  en  dominios  de  Castilla),  solo 
incluia  una  vaga  referencia  al  privilegio, 
escondia  el  numbre  del  autor  en  paginas 
interiores  y  cambiaba  el  titulo  asignado 
originalmente  por  el  pomposo  Hispania 
Victrix.  Millis  y  su  socio  Juan  Pedro  Museti, 
ya  habian  sido  procesados  previamente 
por  omitir  la  insercion  del  privilegio  al 
frente  de  sus  ejemplares. 


Aunque  la  Biblioteca  John  Carter 
Brown  no  posee  un  ejemplar  de  la  edicion 
de  1552,  si  cuenta  con  una  reimpresion  de 
1553  dentro  de  su  maravillosa  coleccion.  Es 
el  fondo  bibliografico  que  alberga  la  mayor 
variedad  de  las  ediciones  conocidas  de 
Gomara  impresas  hasta  principios  del  siglo 
XVII:  cuatro  de  las  cinco  impresiones 
espanolas;  todas  las  ediciones  flamencas; 
ocho  de  las  diez  ediciones  italianas;  diez  de 
las  once  francesas;  todas  las  ediciones 
inglesas  y  todos  los  casos  en  los  que  se 
incluyo  un  extracto  o  seleccion  del  texto. 
Elio  es  solo  un  ejemplo  de  lo  valioso  de  la 
coleccion,  tanto  en  el  caso  de  estar  hacien- 
do  una  pesquisa  de  la  pieza  unica,  como 
cuando  se  hace  un  estudio  comparativo. 
Hay  algo  no  menos  importante:  todo  este 
material  esta  disponible  para  la  consulta 
del  investigador  dentro  del  mismo  amplio, 
acogedor,  inolvidable  salon  de  lectura. 
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T 

-L  he  bibliographical  piece  de¬ 
scribed  here  is  the  second  edition  (third 
Zaragozan  issue)  of  Gomara’s  chronicle. 
The  book  is  a  folio  written  in  four  different 
sizes  of  gothic  characters.  The  title  page  is 
printed  in  black  and  red  ink.  In  a  frame,  we 
find  Charles  V’s  imperial  coat  of  arms:  the 
Castile-Leon,  Aragon-Navarra  arms,  the 
double  headed  crowned  eagle,  surrounded 
by  a  chain  carrying  the  toison  d’or,  and 
below,  two  columns  with  the  imperial  slo¬ 
gan  Plus  Ultra.  At  the  top  of  the  page,  an 
inscription  announces  “Con  privilegio  del 
Principe  nuestro  senor  por  diez  anos” 
(“With  the  privilege  of  the  Prince  our 
Lord  for  ten  years”).  At  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  the  title  appears:  “La  historia  gener¬ 
al  de  las  In/dias  y  nuevo  mundo,  con  mas 
la  conquista  del  Pe/ru  y  de  Mexico:  agora 
nuevamente  anadida  y  enmendada  por  el 
mismo  autor,  con  una  ta/bla  muy  compli- 
da  delos  capitulos,  y  muchas  figuras  que 
en  otras  impresiones  no  lleva.  /  Vendese  en 
^aragoga  en  Casa  de  Miguel  de  ^apila, 
mercader  de  libros.”  (“The  history  of  the 
Indies  and  the  new  world,  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Peru  and  of  Mexico,  now  newly 
issued  with  the  emendations  and  additions 
of  the  author,  with  a  neat  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  and  many  other  figures  that  other 
issues  have  not”).  On  page  Ai  verso,  the 
dedication  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
appears  in  48  lines. 

The  title  page  of  the  second  part  has 
the  same  legend  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  at  the  bottom  we  read:  “Cronica  de  la 
nueua  espana/  con  la  conquista  de  Mexico/ 
[sic]  y  otras  cosas  notables:  hechas  /  por  el 
valeroso  Hernando  Cortes,  Marques  del 


Valle,  Capitan/  de  su  Magestad  en  aquellas 
partes./  Con  mucha  diligencia  corregida, 
y  anadida  por  el  mesmo  [sic]  autor./  En 
(Jarago^a,  1554.”  (“Chronicle  of  New  Spain 
with  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  other 
remarkable  things  done  by  the  bold  Her¬ 
nando  Cortes,  Marques  del  Valle,  His 
Majesty  captain  in  those  countries.  Very 
industriously  amended  and  with  additions 
by  the  same  author.  In  Zaragoza,  1554”). 
On  Page  Ai  verso  the  work  is  dedicated  to 
Martin  Cortes,  Marques  del  Valle.  Pedro 
Bernuz  and  Augustin  Millan’s  colophons, 
in  each  of  these  parts  respectively,  give  us 
the  date  of  the  imprints:  October  12,  1554, 
for  the  first  part,  and  the  year  1554  for  the 
second  one. 

While  for  the  second  part  the  differ¬ 
ence  with  the  first  edition  is  only  the  title 
page,  the  Historia  de  Indias  displays  31  gothic 
vignettes  portraying  battle  scenes,  sieges 
of  castles,  and  naval  skirmishes  which 
were  not  included  in  the  1552  edition. 
These  woodcuts  are  the  same  ones  used  to 
illustrate  the  1502  German  edition  of 
Livy’s  Decades  (Mainz,  by  J.  Schoeffer),  and 
its  1520  Spanish  translation  printed  by 
another  German,  Jorge  Coifi.  If  the  use  of 
them  was  already  immoderate  to  portray 
a  Roman  scene,  their  presence  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  is  even  more  excessive.  We  can  tell, 
for  instance,  that  the  same  figure,  dressed 
and  shod  in  a  European  style,  was  em¬ 
ployed  both  in  an  illustration  of  Columbus 
and  of  Atahualpa’s  apprehension. 

The  polish  of  this  edition  contrasts 
with  the  one  formerly  published  by  Millan 
alone,  in  1552.  Millan’s  work  was  among 
his  first  important  tasks.  It  was  a  decorous 
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piece,  although  not  really  outstanding. 
Conversely,  Bernuz  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Jorge  Coifi,  whose  workshop  was  probably 
the  best  in  the  early  period  of  Zaragozan 
imprints.  Bernuz  was  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  pupil,  and  later  became  the  master.  He 
was  a  qualified  and  elegant  typographer, 
as  we  can  see  in  the  woodcut  of  the  title 
page,  more  delicate  than  the  one  used 
before.  The  clarity  of  the  types,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  table  of  contents  not  found  in 
the  previous  edition,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  punctuation  (use  of  parenthesis, 
fewer  commas)  also  contrast  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  edition.  Finally,  the  design  of  the 
page  is  full  measure,  instead  of  the  two- 
column  composition  found  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  piece  described  has  a  remarkable 
historical  value,  not  only  because  it  is 
beautifully  crafted,  or  because  of  its  rarity 
(there  survive  only  four  recorded  copies), 
but  because  of  the  speculation  that  it  came 
into  being  after  a  royal  prohibition,  dated 
November  17, 1553  was  issued.  Estimated  in 
a  comparative  way,  the  1554  Zaragoza  edi¬ 
tion  confirms  a  kind  of  continuity  of  the 
Aragon  editions,  all  of  them  done  under 
Gomara’s  supervision,  but  authorized 
only  for  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  away 
from  the  force  of  the  Castillian  strict  print¬ 
ing  rules.  The  printing  privilege  included 
in  the  first  edition,  granted  by  prince 
Phillip  and  dated  in  Monzon,  October  7th, 
1552,  is  still  referred  to.  Conversely,  Medina 
del  Campo’s  edition  done  by  Guillermo  de 
Millis  in  1553  seems  suspicious:  published 
in  Castile,  it  has  less  typographical  quality; 
the  privilege  is  only  ambiguously  men¬ 


tioned;  the  name  of  the  author  was  some¬ 
what  concealed;  and  the  original  title  was 
supplanted  by  the  pretentious  Hispania 
Victrix.  Here,  we  need  to  mention  that 
Millis  and  his  partner  Juan  Pedro  Museti 
had  previously  been  sued  for  omitting  the 
privilege  at  the  beginning  of  their  issues. 

Although  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  does  not  own  the  1552  edition,  the 
1553  printing  is  part  of  its  marvelous  col¬ 
lection.  In  fact,  the  JCBL  possesses  the 
largest  number  of  early  editions  of 
Gomara's  work  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century:  Four  out  of  the  five 
Spanish  issues;  eight  out  of  the  ten  Italian 
editions;  ten  out  of  the  eleven  French 
ones;  all  the  Flemish  and  English  known 
editions.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the 
great  merit  of  the  collection,  both  when 
looking  for  the  unique  copy  and  when 
doing  a  comparative  study.  Furthermore, 
everything  is  available  to  the  researcher's 
consultation  inside  the  same  spacious, 
friendly,  unforgettable  reading  room. 

Translation  by  Nora  Jimenez  and 

Lisa  Voigt 
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A 

jljLn  der  verbreitung  des  wis- 
sens  liber  das  neu  entdeckte  Amerika 
haben  deutsche  Gelehrte  grossen  Anted 
genommen.  Der  Erfindung  des  Buch- 
drucks  durch  Johannes  Gutenberg  war  es 
zu  verdanken,  dass  die  ersten  Nachrichten 
des  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  der  Alten  Welt 
ein  grosses  Echo  fanden,  und  die  deutschen 
Kosmographen  Martin  Behaim  und  Martin 
Waldseemliller  leisteten  einen  wichtigen 
Beitrag  zur  Erweiterung  der  Weltkenntnis. 

Nur  wenige  Reisende  deutscher  Sprache 
aber  waren  im  friihen  16.  Jahrhundert  an 
den  Reisen  nach  Amerika  direkt  beteiligt, 
und  nur  wenige  von  ihnen  haben  Berichte 
hinterlassen.  Zu  den  wichtigsten  Berichten 
dieser  Art  gehoren  die  Aufzeichnungen,  die 
der  hessische  Soldner  Hans  Staden  liber 
seinen  Aufenthalt  in  Brasilien  in  den  Jahren 
1547  bis  1555  verfasst  hat.  Staden  reiste  in 
portugiesischen  Diensten  nach  Stidameri- 
ka,  geriet  slidwestlich  des  heutigen  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  indianische  Gefangenschaft  und 
schwebte  in  Gefahr,  von  Kannibalen  ver- 
speist  zu  werden.  Der  deutsche  Soldner 
war  zwar  kein  gebildeter,  aber  doch  ein 
kluger  Beobachter,  und  auch  wenn  sein 
Bericht  liber  die  “wilden,  nackten  und 
grimmigen  Menschenffesser”  etwas  sensa- 
tionsliistern  ist,  finden  sich  darin  doch  viele 
ethnographisch  und  historisch  wichtige 
Hinweise. 


Stadens  Buch  fand  in  Europa  in 
mehreren  Auflagen  weite  Verbreitung, 
und  die  Sammlung  der  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  besitzt  davon  mehrere  Exemplare 
in  deutscher,  lateinischer  und  hollandisch- 
er  Sprache.  Besonders  gut  erinnere  ich 
mich  an  die  Ausgaben  der  “Warhafftig  His¬ 
toria”,  die  im  Jahre  1557  in  Frankfurt  und 
Marburg  erschienen.  Beide  Ausgaben  sind 
mit  zahlreichen  Holzschnitten  versehen,  in 
denen  besonders  das  Thema  des  Kannibal- 
ismus  drastisch  dargestellt  wird;  aber  auch 
ein  afrikanischer  Elefant  hat  sich  auf  einer 
der  Illustrationen  nach  Amerika  verirrt. 
Auch  wenn  sich  manche  dieser  Holzschnitte 
weit  von  der  brasilianischen  Realitat  ent- 
fernen,  bleiben  sie  doch  typisch  fur  das 
Bild,  das  man  sich  im  16.  Jahrhundert  in 
Europa  von  Amerika  machte.  Ich  denke 
mit  grosser  Genugtuung  an  die  Zeit 
zurlick ,  die  ich  im  Herbst  1983  als  “Fellow” 
im  schonen  Lesesaal  der  “John  Carter 
Brown  Library”  verbringen  durfte,  vertieft 
in  den  Bericht  von  Hans  Staden  und  in 
viele  andere  kostbare  Werke  und  vom  Per¬ 
sonal  liberaus  entgegenkommend  betreut. 
Die  Frucht  meiner  damaligen  Studien  ist 
in  mehrere  meiner  eigenen  Bucher  einge- 
gangen,  und  es  war  mir  eine  besondere 
Freude,  dass  eines  davon  auch  ins  Englis- 
che  libersetzt  wurde  und  unter  dem  Titel 
“Cultures  in  Conflict”  (Stanford  University 
Press,  1989)  in  den  USA  Verbreitung  fand. 
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Hans  Staden. 

Warhafftig  Historia  unnd 
Beschreibung  einer  Landtschaffi 

(Marburg:  A.  Kolbe,  1557)  and 
(Frankfurt:  W.  Han,  [1557?]) 


byURS  Bitterli 


E 

J—/RUDITE  GERMANS  PLAYED  a 

large  part  in  the  dispersion  of  knowledge 
about  the  newly  discovered  America.  It 
was  due  to  the  discovery  of  printing  by 
Johann  Gutenberg  that  the  first  reports  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci  reached  large  audi¬ 
ences,  and  the  German  cosmographers 
Martin  Behaim  and  Martin  Waldseemiiller 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
expansion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  globe. 

Only  a  few  German-speaking  travelers 
took  part  directly  in  sixteenth-century  voy¬ 
ages  to  America,  however,  and  only  a  few 
of  them  left  records  behind.  Among  the 
most  interesting  reports  of  this  kind  are 
the  sketches  that  the  Hessian  mercenary 
Hans  Staden  composed  about  his  stay  in 
Brazil  in  the  years  1547  to  1555.  Staden  trav¬ 
eled  in  Portuguese  service  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  captured  by  Indians  southwest  of 
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present-day  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  eaten  by  cannibals.  The  Ger¬ 
man  soldier  was  an  uneducated  but 
shrewd  observer,  and  even  if  his  report 
about  the  “wild,  naked  and  ferocious  man- 
eaters”  is  somewhat  sensationalistic,  there 
are  still  many  items  of  ethnographic  and 
historical  importance  to  be  found  in  it. 

Staden  s  book  was  widely  circulated  in 
several  European  editions,  and  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  holds  several  of 
those  editions  in  German,  Latin,  and 
Dutch.  I  remember  especially  well  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Warhafftig  Historia  which 
appeared  in  1557  in  Marburg.  Both  editions 
are  supplied  with  numerous  woodcuts,  in 
which  cannibalism  in  particular  is  por¬ 
trayed  with  crude  explicitness;  but  an 
African  elephant  has  also  strayed  into 
America  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Even  if 
some  of  these  woodcuts  depart  much 
from  the  Brazilian  reality,  they  are  still  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  image  that  Europeans  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  of  America.  I  recall 
with  great  satisfaction  the  period  during 
the  fall  of  1983  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  a  Fellow  in  the  beautiful  Reading 
Room  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
absorbed  in  the  account  of  Hans  Staden 
and  in  many  other  precious  works,  and 
attended  to  by  the  staff  in  an  exceedingly 
helpful  way.  The  fruits  of  my  research  at 
that  time  have  gone  into  several  of  my 
own  books,  and  it  was  a  special  pleasure 
for  me  that  one  of  these  was  translated 
into  English,  under  the  title  Cultures  in 
Conflict  (Stanford  University  Press,  1989) 
and  found  distribution  in  the  United 
States. 


Translated  by  Dennis  C.  Landis 


Maturino  Gilberti. 

Arte  de  la  le[n]gua  de  Michuaca[n] 

(Mexico  City:  J.  Pablos,  1558) 


by  J.  Benedict  Warren 


J.  Benedict  Warren 
held  a  post-doctoral 
fellowship  at  the 
Library  in  the  fall  of 
1965.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Department 
of  History  at  the 
University  of  Mary¬ 
land  at  College  Park  . 
Now  retired  and 
living  in  Morelia, 
Mexico,  Dr.  Warren 
continues  to  write 
and  lecture,  and  was 
recently  chosen  a 
corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mexican 
Academy  of  History. 


M  aturino  gilberti’ s  Arte  de  la 
lengua  de  Michuacan,  (Grammar  of  the 
Language  of  Michoacan)  was,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  printed  grammar  of  a 
native  American  language.  Other  gram¬ 
mars  had  circulated  in  manuscript  previ¬ 
ously  but  Gilberti’s  was  the  first  to  come 
out  in  print.  It  appeared  in  Mexico  City  in 
1558  from  the  press  of  Juan  Pablos,  the  first 
printer  of  the  New  World.  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library’s  copy  of  the  Arte  is 
one  of  two  known  to  exist  in  public  col¬ 
lections,  the  other  being  in  the  British 
Library.  A  third  was  reported  in  a  private 
collection  in  Mexico  City,  but  its  present 
location  is  unknown. 

The  “language  of  Michoacan,”  to  which 
the  title  refers,  has  been  called  Tarascan 
since  the  16th  century,  although  many  of 
those  who  speak  the  language  today  prefer 
to  call  themselves  and  their  language 
Purepecha.  The  author  of  the  grammar, 
by  strange  coincidence,  was  a  Frenchman. 
According  to  recently  discovered  docu¬ 
mentation,  he  was  born  at  Poitiers  in 
France  in  1507  or  1508.  He  joined  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Order  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Parthenay  in  1524  and  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1531.  Either  before  or  after  his 
ordination  he  studied  arts  and  theology  at 
the  University  of  Toulouse.  He  arrived  in 
Mexico,  then  known  as  New  Spain,  in  1542 
with  a  group  of  Franciscans  who  had  as 
their  superior  Fray  Jacobo  Daciano,  a 
member  of  the  Danish  royal  family.  Fray 
Maturino  showed  an  outstanding  capacity 
for  languages,  later  claiming  command 
of  Nahuatl,  Otomi,  Matlatzinca,  and 
Chichimeca  as  well  as  Tarascan. 


His  writings,  beside  the  Tarascan 
grammar,  include  a  Spanish-Tarascan, 
Tarascan-Spanish  dictionary  and  several 
doctrinal  and  devotional  works  in  the 
same  language.  The  JCB  has  copies  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  other  published  titles  as  well  as 
two  manuscript  volumes  of  his  unpub¬ 
lished  Tarascan  sermons.  All  of  these 
items  came  into  the  Library  through  the 
purchase  of  the  collection  of  Dr.  Nicolas 
Leon,  a  Mexican  bibliophile  of  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Leon  republished  the  grammar  in 
Mexico  City  in  1898.  A  facsimile  edition 
based  primarily  on  the  JCB  copy,  with  a 
historical  introduction  by  the  present 
writer,  appeared  in  Morelia,  Michoacan, 
Mexico  from  the  publishing  house  of  Fimax 
Publicistas  Editores  in  1987.  A  modernized 
critical  edition  is  being  prepared  in  El  Cole- 
gio  de  Michoacan,  Zamora,  Michoacan, 
Mexico,  as  part  of  a  project  to  publish  all 
of  Father  Gilberti’s  works  in  the  original 
language  and  in  Spanish  translation. 
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Pedro  de  Feria. 

Doctrina  Christiana  en  lengua 
castellana  y  gapoteca 

(Mexico:  Pedro  Ocharte,  1567) 


by  Judith  Francis  Zeitlin 


As  an  independent 
scholar,  with  a  Ph.D. 
in  Anthropology 
from  Yale  University, 
Judith  Zeitlin  was 
awarded  a  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  the  Library 
in  1992.  Dr.  Zeitlin  is 
currently  teaching 
at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in 
Boston. 


T 

JL  his  gilt-edged  volume,  acquired 
for  the  Library  by  John  Carter  Brown  per¬ 
sonally,  was  published  in  Mexico  City 
while  its  author  served  as  chapter  provin¬ 
cial  for  the  Dominican  Order  in  New 
Spain.  Although  Fr.  Pedro  de  Feria  may  be 
more  widely  known  among  colonial  histo¬ 
rians  for  a  brief  report  on  Indian  idolatries 
he  composed  later  as  Bishop  of  Chiapas, 
we  see  reflected  in  his  Spanish-Zapotec 
catechism  many  of  the  qualities  for  which 
his  contemporary,  Fr.  Agustin  Davila  y 
Padilla,  praised  him.  A  great  linguist  and  a 
devout  and  humble  man,  Feria's  skills  at 
logic  and  argumentation  were  widely 
appreciated  within  the  Order,  and  persua¬ 
sive  rhetoric  exemplifies  the  Doctrina ’s 
presentation  of  Catholic  beliefs.  Most 
Dominican  writers  who  followed  him 
merely  sputtered  moral  outrage  at  pagan 
practice  as  they  reconfigured  religious 
anecdotes  into  native-language  catechisms. 
Feria,  however,  in  this  interpretation  of 
the  doctrina  larga,  presented  a  nuanced 
philosophical  argument  for  the  falsity  of 
Precolumbian  belief  and  the  veracity 
of  Christianity,  an  argument  which  recalls 
the  early  debates  between  the  Franciscans 
and  the  Aztecs  recounted  in  the  Nahuatl 
“colloquies”  edited  by  Fr.  Sahagun.  For  the 
Zapotecs,  however,  we  have  no  comparable 
native  text  reporting  indigenous  responses 
to  early  Dominican  missionary  efforts,  only 
the  laudatory  chronicles  produced  by  the 
Order's  historians. 


The  rhetorical  and  semantic  structure  of 
this,  the  first  published  work  to  grapple 
with  Zapotec  language  and  culture,  is 
therefore  an  especially  significant  source 
for  ethnohistorians  like  myself  interested 
in  understanding  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  in  Oaxaca.  It  allows  us  a 
unique  glimpse  of  the  theological  chal¬ 
lenge  that  Zapotec  religious  concepts  pre¬ 
sented  to  early  missionaries,  even  though 
Feria  prudently  avoided  any  detailed  dis¬ 
section  of  indigenous  cosmology  that 
might  be  found  to  promote  idolatry.  By 
contrasting  the  temporality  of  native  reli¬ 
gious  practice  with  the  otherworldly  focus 
of  Catholicism,  by  reducing  native  gods 
and  divine  ancestors  to  cultural  artifacts, 
and  by  attributing  the  sorry  state  of  Oaxa¬ 
ca's  decimated  population  to  holy  retribu¬ 
tion,  the  Doctrina  charted  a  multi-pronged 
attack  on  Zapotec  spirituality.  That  this 
blueprint  for  proselyzation  had  such  limit¬ 
ed  success  is  testimony  to  the  resiliency  of 
indigenous  cultural  values. 
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Nicolas  de  Nicolay  sieur  cTArfeuille. 
La  navigation  du  roy  d’Escosse  Iaques 
cinquiesme  du  nom . . . 

(Paris:  Chez  Gilles  Beys,  1583) 


Great  Britain. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of 
scurvy  in  the  recent  Arctic  expedition 

(London:  For  Her  Majesty’s  Stationary  Office  by 
Harrison  8C  Sons,  [1877]) 


by  Admiral  G.  Steve  Ritchie 


Admiral  G.  Steve 
Ritchie  was  a  Library 
fellow  in  the  fall  of 
1986.  Admiral  Ritchie 
was  Hydrographer 
for  the  Royal  Navy 
between  1966  and 
1971.  He  currently 
resides  in  Scotland. 


W.  en  i  arrived  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  to  take  up  my  Fellowship 
in  1987, 1  was  fortunate  in  meeting  the  for¬ 
mer  Librarian  Thomas  Adams.  He  placed 
in  my  hands  a  copy  of  "Maritime  Histo¬ 
ry — A  Preliminary  Hand  List,”  published 
by  the  Library  in  1 979,  the  compilation 
having  been  carried  out  by  C.  Danial 
Elliott,  a  JCB  staff  member.  In  his  Intro¬ 
duction  Adams  states  that  “It  is  a  finding 
list  and  not  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Library’s  resources  on  the  subject.” 

The  maritime  works  in  this  compila¬ 
tion  are  listed  in  classified  sections  in 
chronological  order,  each  entry  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  brief  factual  description  together 
with  its  shelf  number.  The  sturdy  booklet 
of  over  300  pages  is  for  the  marine  histori¬ 
an  a  golden  key  which  opens  a  veritable 
treasure  house  wherein  the  jewels  of  the 
Library  are  immediately  exposed. 

An  early  entry  describes  Nicolas  Nico- 
lay’s  sailing  directions  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  prepared 
for  King  James  V  under  the  direction  of 
the  Scottish  pilot  Alexander  Lindsay.  This 
work  provided  me  with  a  starting  point  for 
an  essay  on  the  early  charting  of  Scottish 
waters. 

Separated  from  Nicolas  Nicolay  by  300 
years  and  a  great  many  entries,  I  found  list¬ 
ed  under  the  “Health”  classification  the 


Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of 
scurvy  in  the  recent  Arctic  expedition. 

While  writing  my  book  The  Admiralty 
Chart  in  the  1960s  I  had  been  unable  to 
explain  why  scurvy  had  played  such  a  fatal 
role  during  Captain  George  Nares’  assault 
on  the  North  Pole  with  his  screw  sloops 
Alert  and  Discovery  in  1875-76,  many  years 
after  this  affliction  was  thought  to  have 
been  eliminated.  The  discovery  of  this 
Report  in  the  Library  enabled  me  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  Committee’s  findings  when  I 
was  updating  The  Admiralty  Chart  for  a 
new  edition  in  1995,  the  Bicentenary  Year 
of  the  British  Hydrographic  Office. 

The  major  reason  for  the  return  of 
scurvy  to  plague  Nare’s  expedition 
appears  to  have  been  that  lime  juice  was 
carried  onboard  rather  than  lemon  juice 
which  has  a  much  higher  vitamin  C  con¬ 
tent.  Even  lime  juice  was  not  issued  to  the 
many  sledge  parties,  for  it  would  have 
frozen  solid  in  the  large  containers  avail¬ 
able.  Although  the  famous  naval  surgeon 
James  Lind  had  recommended  in  1793  that 
the  Admiralty  issue  lemon  juice  for  use 
within  the  Fleet,  I  was  still  enjoying  a  daily 
issue  of  lime  juice  onboard  H  M  Ships  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 
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Bernardino  de  Sahagun. 

Psalmodia  Christiana,  y  sermonario  de 
los  sanctos  del  aho,  en  lengua  mexicana 

(Mexico:  P.  Ocharte,  1583) 


by  Louise  M.  Burkhart 


Louise  Burkhart  was 
a  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Human¬ 
ities  fellow  at  the 
Library  in  1988. 

At  the  time  of  her 
application  she  was  a 
post-doctoral  fellow 
in  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at  Yale 
University  and  is 
currently  a  professor 
at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at 
Albany. 


T 

JL  HE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

houses  one  of  the  country’s  best  collec¬ 
tions  of  early  Nahuatl  (Aztec-language) 
books  from  colonial  Mexico.  Catholic  fri¬ 
ars  of  the  mendicant  orders  collaborated 
with  native  students  and  assistants  to  pro¬ 
duce  catechisms,  confession  manuals,  ser¬ 
mons,  and  devotional  guides  for  the 
emerging  native  Church.  Although  the 
books  were  published  under  the  friars’ 
names,  the  role  of  the  literate  Nahua  assis¬ 
tants  was  vital:  they  translated  texts  from 
Spanish  and  Latin  into  Nahuatl,  corrected 
and  polished  the  friars’  Nahuatl,  and  also 
did  much  of  the  typesetting. 

To  me,  the  most  interesting  of  these 
books  is  the  Psalmodia  Christiana.  Fray 
Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  a  Franciscan  best 
known  for  his  ethnographic  accounts  of 
native  Mexican  culture,  wished  to  provide 
Christian  songs  in  Nahuatl  for  the  Nahuas 
to  sing  during  Church  festivals.  He  enlisted 
four  Nahua  scholars — Antonio  Valeriano, 
Pedro  de  San  Buenaventura,  Martin  Jaco- 
bita,  and  Alonso  Vegerano — to  help  him 
produce  what  would  be  the  only  Nahuatl 
songbook  published  in  colonial  Mexico. 
Although  the  new  songs  were  largely 
derived  from  the  Latin  liturgy  and  Spanish 
lives  of  the  saints,  the  native  scholars 
achieved  a  creative  hybridization  of  Old 
World  discourses  with  Nahua  styles  of 
song,  oratory,  and  narrative.  They  also 
managed  to  inscribe  subtly  subversive, 
nativist  statements  into  the  work.  It  is 
clear  that  Sahagun’s  oversight  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  far  from  total. 


Because  my  research  deals  with  Nahua 
understandings  and  interpretations  of 
Christianity,  and  with  Nahuatl-language 
Christian  writings  as  a  genre  of  native  lit¬ 
erature,  the  Psalmodia  has  been  an  invalu¬ 
able  resource.  I  have  looked  at  how  the 
Psalmodia  uses  nature  symbolism  in  ways 
that  connect  Christianity  with  indigenous 
conceptions  of  the  sacred  world,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  identifying  angels  with  the  brightly 
feathered  tropical  birds  that,  in  traditional 
belief,  embodied  the  souls  of  dead  war¬ 
riors.  I  have  analyzed  the  book’s  songs  to 
Saint  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  to 
show  how  the  native  authors  disassociate 
the  saint  from  their  colonial  overlords  and 
make  him  meaningful  to  the  native  com¬ 
munity.  They  attribute  the  Christianiza¬ 
tion  of  Mexico  directly  to  the  saint  rather 
than  to  the  conquering  Spaniards,  and 
equate  the  conversion  of  pagan  Spain  with 
their  own  recent  adoption  of  the  Christian 
faith.  My  current  project,  an  anthology  of 
Nahuatl  writings  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  will 
include  several  excerpts  from  the 
Psalmodia’ s  songs  for  her  festivals. 

The  Psalmodia  Christiana  was  eventually 
banned  by  the  Mexican  Inquisition  and 
almost  destroyed.  Only  a  handful  of 
copies  survive. 
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f**  Etlacatl  vei Propheta, cenca  tlama- 
'  ui<^o,inic  oquima  :  ca  in  iehoatzi  in 
Dios,teuiutica  tlalchiubcatzintli  mucin 
uazin  tlalticpac. 

Qui 


IV  LI  O. 


118. 


Quito:  totecuioe  ,  tleica  iniu'hqui  ti- 
tlalcbiuhcatzltli  timuchiuaz  tlalticpac? 

Quauhtla^acatla  momiltico  in  tote- 
cuio,in  nican  tlalticpac  iuitzodzi,  iuic- 
tzi  itiatquitzi  oalmuchiuhtzinotia. 

In  Animasmc  ,  imilhoa  muchiuh 
ticatein  totecuio  :  in  cacatl  ,  in  tla- 
cotl,inezca  in  tlatlaculli  itech  muchiuh 

tic  a.  . 

Itemachtiltica,  iteaoaliztica ,  tecoco 
tlatolticarinezca  in  vitzoftli,  ic  oquimo 
popolhui  in  tlatlaculli. 

^atepan  vncan  oquimo toquili  i nit eu 

cintzi,ca  iehoatl  initeutlatoltzi ,  in  $an- 

<jacatla,in  quauhtla  catca,in  cacatla  cae¬ 
ca,  ie  teumilli. 

SEGVNDO 

Efalmo. 

("’’Encavel  quauhtla, cacatla,  vel  ouica', 

tequanitKin  omo^acamulhui  in  to- 

tecuio.-inic  vncan  omufuchimiltitzino* 
Ini  anima  ,in  fanda  Maria  Magdale- 

.na,in  oalatlacotinenc^iuhquinma  tolr 

la 
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Catholic  Church. 

Tercero  cathecismo  y  exposition 
de  la  doctrina  Christiana 

(Lima:  A.  Ricardo,  1585) 


by  Julie  Greer  Johnson 


In  1984,  at  the  time  of 
her  appointment  as  a 
Library  fellow,  Julie 
Greer  Johnson  was  a 
professor  of  Spanish 
American  literature 
at  the  University  of 
Georgia  where  she 
continues  to  teach. 


T 

1  he  history  of  t h e  book  in  colo¬ 
nial  Latin  America  was  not  the  research 
topic  that  originally  brought  me  to  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  the  fall  of 
1984  but  one  that  was  inspired  during  my 
stay  in  Providence  by  the  Library’s  Direc¬ 
tor,  Norman  Fiering,  and  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  holdings  of  the  collection  itself. 
Much  scholarship  had  already  been  done 
on  the  role  of  books  and  printing  in  the 
development  of  culture  and  society  in 
New  England,  yet  surprisingly  the  exten¬ 
sive  resources  of  the  JCB,  which  could  sup¬ 
port  a  comparable  investigation  for  the 
Latin  American  area,  remained  largely 
untouched.  Entranced  by  the  New 
World’s  historia  del  libro,  which  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  pre-Columbian  beginnings 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Gutenberg  press  less 
than  a  hundred  years  after  its  invention,  I 
began  work  on  a  prospectus  whose  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  would  be  the  focus  of  my 
research  for  the  next  five  years.  The  Book 
in  the  Americas  conference,  held  at  the 
JCB  in  1987,  and  the  publication  of  the 
exhibition  catalogue  the  following  year 
marked  the  culmination  of  the  project. 


One  of  the  items  that  I  chose  for  the 
exhibition  was  the  Tercero  cathecismo  y 
exposicion  de  la  doctrina  Christiana,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Lima  in  1585.  It  was  the  fourth 
work  produced  in  the  City  of  Kings  by 
Peru’s  first  printer  Antonio  Ricardo,  who 
had  brought  his  equipment  from  Mexico 
City  to  South  America  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  growing  readership  there.  His 
first  complete  printing  project  in  Lima  was 
the  Pragmatica  sobre  los  diez  dias  del  aho, 
announcing  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar  to  Spanish  Americans.  In  1912 
George  Parker  Winship,  who  was  then  the 
Librarian  of  the  jcb,  discovered  one  of  the 
two  remaining  copies  of  this  document 
and  identified  it  as  being  the  first  imprint 
from  a  South  American  press. 

The  Tercero  cathecismo  was  one  of  the 
many  works  used  by  missionaries  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  subjects  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Inca  Empire,  as  its  trilingual  textual 
arrangement  attests.  The  Jesuit  historian 
and  linguist,  Father  Joseph  de  Acosta, 
judged  the  accuracy  of  the  translation  of 
the  Spanish  into  Quechua  and  Aymara, 
and  his  signature  on  the  first  page  of  the 
book  is  the  official  mark  of  approval  of  the 
ecclesiastical  board  of  censorship.  As  a 
keen  observer  of  the  New  World  environ¬ 
ment,  Acosta  developed  a  special  affinity 
for  the  Indians,  and  his  appreciation  of 
their  culture  even  led  him  to  take  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  view  of  their  practice  of  idolatry. 
His  De  natura  Novi  Orbis  is  also  to  be  found 
at  the  JCB. 
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MANDAMIENTOS, 


i*7 


dady  Limofna.En  que  fe  trata  como  to  Jos  losman- 
damiemos  fe  refumen  en  amar  a  Dios ,  y  al  proximo, 
y  como  cl  amar  con  h  fte  cn  hazcr  bien  al  proximo ,  y 
del  os  malos  Ch  r  ifti*  n  os ,  q  u  e  era  tan  ma!  aloslndios, 
y  exortafe  a  que  tengan  charidad  con  Jos  pobtes^y  nc 
cefsitados,  y  cumplan  las  obras  de  mifericordia, 
reprehendiendo  fa  inhumanidad  en  efto, 
y  como  cl  dia  del  Inyziolcfu  Chri- 
fto  ha  dc  pedir  auenta  dc 
las  obras  dc  mile- 
ricordia. 


{.?.) 

E  N  machos fermones  os  be  dicho  Jo  que  contienen  lot  ntandamienttn  de  Diojy 
declarandoos  cad  a  vno  por  fi.  En  efle  fermost  os  qaiero  enfeaar  como  tengays  en 
vna  palabr.a  la  ley  de  'Dsos.La  qual  fila  guar  dare  des  cumphrep  tvdoshs  man- 
damsentos. 

CVV1CH  VA 

CHC  A  mita  ca 
?nacufcay  feimon 
cunapim  Diofpa 
Icamachioifcan  fi 
mmta4$apamata 
j  i  •  yachachi-jqnichic 
cunan  cay  vilia- 
cuffac  ni  ic  a  ypi  m  ca  n  a,  h  u  di  m  ill  a  m  5 
Diofpa  llapa  cam  acfiicufcan  fimin 
ta  h  unupufcayquichfc,  chayta  hua- 
caychaipaca  Diolpallapa  catnachi 
cufcan  fimintana  hiiacaycliatiqui- 
chic.  Iefu 


left* 

AVMAS  A. 

Ay  a  htsa  ffa  fer- 
te:  j  m  onafsimpi,  Dt 
ofna  camachita 
■aronaepa  yatt- 
chafma,capa  ca 
pacacananchaf- 


fina.  Yciiafcaaca 
arofsinah  i  fermonapi  atam3iuama 
eamifamna  vea  tunca  aronaca  paya 
aroroqui  tact*.  Aca  payaqui  checa- 
puni  huacaychafsincajDiofna  yaca- 
pa  camachitanacpafa  taquepahua 
tucuychahata.  lciu 
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Abraham  Ortelius. 
Thesaurus  geographicus 

(Antwerp:  Ex  officina  Plantiniana,  1596) 


by  James  Romm 

I 
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time  of  his  application 
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teaches  classics  at 
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A 

jLJlbraham  ortelius  was  a  human¬ 
ist  and  scholar  as  well  as  a  mapmaker,  and 
he  constantly  sought  to  relate  his  interest 
in  Classical  antiquity  to  his  study  of  car¬ 
tography  Beginning  in  1578  he  produced  a 
reference  work,  eventually  to  be  called  the 
Thesaurus  Geographicus,  relating  place 
names  found  in  Classical  texts  to  their 
modern  equivalents.  At  first  glance  this  lit¬ 
tle  Latin  lexicon  seems  unexceptional  as 
compared  with  Ortelius’s  lavishly  illustrat¬ 
ed  world  atlas,  the  famous  Theatrum  Orbis 
Terrarum.  However,  a  1596  edition  of  the 
Thesaurus  Geographicus  owned  by  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library — one  of  a  very  few 
copies  housed  in  U.S.  collections — recently 
yielded  a  surprising  discovery:  Ortelius 
had  noted  the  jigsaw-puzzle  fit  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  long  before  anyone  else, 
and  had  set  out  on  a  train  of  reasoning 
that  would  eventually  lead  to  the  modern 
theory  of  continental  drift. 

In  the  Thesaurus  entry  concerning 
“Gadiricus,”  a  province  of  the  mythical 
island  Atlantis,  Ortelius  largely  concurred 
with  Plato’s  notion  that  a  small  piece  of 
Atlantis  had  survived  the  island’s  submer¬ 
gence  to  become  Gadir  or  Cadiz.  Howev¬ 
er,  Ortelius  went  on  to  note,  what  Plato 
described  as  the  “sinking”  of  Atlantis  may 
have  actually  been  a  violent  displacement 
toward  the  West,  such  that  the  huge  island 
had  become  the  latter-day  Americas.  As 
evidence  of  such  a  displacement,  Ortelius 


turned  to  his  own  experience  as  cartogra¬ 
pher.  “The  vestiges  of  the  rupture  reveal 
themselves,  if  someone  brings  forward  a 
world-map  and  carefully  considers  the 
coasts  of  three  parts  of  the  earth,  where 
they  face  each  other — I  mean  the  project¬ 
ing  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  along  with 
the  recesses  of  America.”  In  seeking  to 
correct  the  mythology  of  Plato,  Ortelius 
had  stumbled  onto  the  notion  that  land- 
masses  which  seemed  to  fit  together  might 
long  ago  have  been  pulled  apart — the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  what  we  know  today  as  the  con¬ 
tinental  drift  theory. 

The  magnitude  of  Ortelius’s  discovery 
in  the  Thesaurus  Geographicus  becomes 
apparent  when  one  realizes  that  it  would 
be  another  160  years  before  the  next  record¬ 
ed  reference  to  the  “jigsaw-puzzle  world.’’ 
In  other  words,  the  cartographic  phenom¬ 
enon  that  today  seems  obvious  even  to 
schoolchildren  went  unobserved  until  the 
mid-eighteenth  century,  save  for  Ortelius’s 
one  reference  to  it  in  the  Thesaurus  Geo¬ 
graphicus  of  1596. 
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ANTVERPIAE 
EX  OFFICINA  PLAN  TIN  IANA 
M.D.XCYI, 


TAV' 


ABRAHAMI  ORTELII  ANTVERPIANI 


THESAVRVS  GEOGRAPHICVS, 


RE  CO  GN I  TVS  ET  AVCTVS. 


In  qvo 

Omnium  totius  terras  regionum, 
montium,  promontoriorum,  collium , 
siluarum,  defertorum,  insuiarum  , 
portuum,  populorum,vrbiurn,  opido ; 
rum,  p  ago  rum ,  fanor  um ,  tribuum : 
Item  Oceani,  marium,fretorum,flm 
uiorum,  torrentium,  sinuum,  fotitiu, 
lacuum,  paludumqtte  nomina  & 
appellationes  veteres;  additis  magna 
ex  parte  etiam  recentioribus  . 

ex 

Librls  Tyj>is  excusis ,  Marmorthis  ■v'etiifUs, 

C alamo  exatatis  ,  Nummis,  atcpie^ 

Chartts  aeograpkicts  j  Tabulis  antujui  arts. 

Obiter 

Multi  in  boc  Opere  auSlorum  veterum  loci 
corruptifabi,  duty  ,&  dilcrepantea ,  emen '< 
dantur  .arguuntur,  enodantur  fiC  conciliantur. 


Girolamo  Benzoni, 

De  Historic ,  van  de  Nieuwe  Weerelt 

(Haarlem:  P.  van  Weshus,  1610) 


by  Benjamin  Schmidt 
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A 

JLJL  funny  thing  happened  between 
the  first  appearance  of  Girolamo  Ben- 
zoni's  classic  Historia  del  mondo  nuovo 
(Venice,  1565)  and  its  translation  into 
Dutch  as  De  histone  van  de  nieuwe  weerelt 
(Haarlem,  1610):  the  Revolt  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  (1568-1609).1 

At  first  glance,  such  neat  bibliographic 
bookends  to  the  central  political  event  of 
late  sixteenth-century  Europe  seem  large¬ 
ly  coincidental.  Closer  inspection,  though, 
reveals  a  fascinating  process  of  literary 
borrowing  and  geographic  tinkering  that 
linked  American  narratives  with  affairs  in 
the  Netherlands.  To  the  Dutch  rebels, 
descriptions  of  Spanish  “tyranny”  in  the 
New  World  offered  a  “mirror”  in  which 
the  true  nature  of  the  Hapsburg  soul 
could  be  discerned.  Pamphleteers  exploit¬ 
ed  the  presumed  parallels  between  Spain's 
“Conquistas”  at  home  and  abroad,  thus 
gaining  the  polemical  upper  hand  in  their 
war  of  words  against  Philip  II.  Along  with 
Las  Casas'  Brevissima  relacion — published 
repeatedly  in  Dutch  over  the  course  of  the 
Revolt — Benzoni's  account  fit  perfectly 
into  the  rebels'  program  of  smearing — - 
’blackening,”  later  historians  would 
argue — the  reputation  of  Castile. 


The  Dutch  edition  of  Benzoni  furnish¬ 
es  more  than  a  simple  piece  of  political 
propaganda,  though.  The  translation  of 
1610  came  from  the  pen  of  Karel  van  Man- 
der,  celebrated  Dutch  humanist,  poet,  and 
painter,  and  the  role  of  so  eminent  a  figure 
in  the  transmission  of  early  Americana 
affords  valuable — and  rare — insight  into 
the  Dutch  reception  of  the  New  World. 
For  van  Mander,  war  refugee  though  he 
was  (his  family  fled  Flanders  for  the 
Republic  under  pressure  from  Spain),  gives 
a  surprisingly  thoughtful  and  broad-mind¬ 
ed  view  of  the  course  of  the  Conquista.  A 
translator  of  Ovid  and  painter  of  pastoral 
landscapes,  van  Mander  envisioned  in  the 
New  World  a  golden  age  only  recently  dis¬ 
turbed  by  Europeans.  Wooden  boats 
brought  iron  weapons  in  search  of  golden 
treasure,  suggested  the  poet,  artfully,  in  a 
sonnet  sequence  that  introduces  the  trans¬ 
lation. 

Hard  iron  weapons,  never  before  seen 

The  sorrowful  times  that  have  come 

The  never  bowed  neck  that  must  now 
bear  a  heavy  yoke; 

Saturn's  sweet  age  planted  there  for 
eternity 

Must  [now]  be  shunted  by  this  poor 
nation 

Hard  and  iron  are  the  times  that  for¬ 
merly  were  golden.2 
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V  . 


Yet  van  Mander  also  recognized 
Spain’s  efforts  to  convert  the  "blind 
Indians”  and  the  great  energy  expend¬ 
ed  for  their  “enlightenment.”  Alas,  the 
dazzling  riches  of  America  proved  too 
brilliant,  blinding  the  Spaniards  to  their 
nobler  task.  Van  Mander’s  sonnets  con¬ 
clude  with  an  air  of  melancholy,  yet 
with  a  difference.  What  the  publisher 
(who  wrote  a  separate  preface  for  the 
volume)  saw  as  “abominable  and  inhu¬ 
man  cruelty. . .  against  innocent  Indi¬ 
ans,”  van  Mander,  somewhat  more 
subtly,  perceived  as  a  loss  of  inno¬ 
cence — though  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


1.  Girolamo  Benzoni,  Historia  del  mondo 
nuovo  (Venice,  1565);  idem,  De  histone  van  de 
nieuwe  weerelt,  te  weten  de  beschrijvinghe  van 
West  Indien,  trans.  Karel  van  Mander  (Haar¬ 
lem,  1610). 

2.  Hard  ijser  wapen,  daer  te  vooren  noyt 
gesien 

Ter  droever  tijt,  daer  quam  in  wissel 
boven  dien 

Den  noyt  gedwongen  hals,  swaer  jock 
heeft  moeten  dulden: 

Saturnij  eeuwe  soet,  voor  eeuwich  daer 
geplant 

Is  dit  ellendich  volck,  ghewisselt  daer  int 
lant 

Hard  ijserich  is  den  tijdt,  die  was  te 
vooren  gulden. 


i^iCfo?ie/bar» 


trtoctoi/be 


te  mps/itt  ttjta/Oic  ijpal&atrgctoscftte, 

t  ® 00J  Ieronim  us  Benzoni^s  ban  IBilancn. 

aat  pet  3If  oliacna  ©beig&jfesfo  JDeinbupte/  Booj 
Card  ban&er  jJaan&tc  j&c&ttorc. 


v-  £  t  '  > 


$mkm/  bgPfut  febiettom  Wepm  meeting 
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William  Crashaw. 

A  sermon  preached  in  London  before  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Lord  Lawarre,  Lord  Gouernour  and 
Captaine  Generali  of  Virginea ,  and  others  of  His 
Maiesties  counsell  for  that  kingdome,  and  the  rest 
of  the  aduenturers  in  that  plantation 

(London:  For  W.  Welby,  1610) 
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They  that  turne  many  to  righteousnesse  shall  shine  as  the  starves  for  ever  and  ever. 


T 

JLhe  words  quoted  above  figure  at 
the  bottom  of  the  title  page  of  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  works  I  have  ever  come 
across  in  my  academic  life:  William 
Crashaw’s  A  Sermon  preached  in  London 
before  the  right  honorable  the  Lord  Lawarre, 
Lord  Governour  and  Captaine  Generali  of  Vir¬ 
ginea  and  others  of  his  Majesties  Counsell  for 
that  Kingdome,  and  the  rest  of  the  Adventurers 
in  that  Plantation.  Crashaw,  no  doubt,  fully 
believed  that  the  men  in  front  of  him  on 
that  distant  day  of  1610  (21  February), 
when  he  actually  delivered  his  sermon, 
were  about  to  carry  out  a  holy  mission 
which  had  the  aim  of  putting  "others” 
across  the  Atlantic  on  the  “right”  path.  He, 
therefore,  was  there  to  encourage  those 
who  were  abandoning  their  homeland  to 
make  a  living,  if  they  possibly  could,  on  a 
strange  stage  full  of  noises,  sounds  and  sweet 
airs  and  to — as  he  also  said — ”aduance  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospels,”  following 
thus  the  royal  orders  of  James  I  which  had 
already  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 

The  more  than  probable  enthusiasm  of 
the  Puritan  preacher,  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
as  we  are  informed  in  the  same  title  page, 
did  not,  however,  cloud  his  vision:  across 
the  sea  lay  a  land  which  hid  sinister  dan¬ 
gers,  about  which  he  felt  the  need  to 
inform  those  about  to  leave.  The  planters 
were  thus  provided  on  such  a  momentous 
day  with  a  short,  but  highly  illustrative,  list 
of  the  most  horrible  creatures  to  fight 


- — Daniel,  12.3 

against  and  the  most  convenient  means  to 
do  so.  Three,  according  to  him,  were  the 
ones  to  bear  in  mind:  the  Papists,  the 
Devil,  and  the  Theatre  Players.  All  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  strongest  kind  against  whom 
the  most  powerful  weapons  would  have  to 
be  used:  The  Holy  Gospels  for  the  first 
case;  Angels  against  the  Devil;  and  a  final 
and  desperate  solution  against  the 
third, . . .  prayers. 

The  men  left  London  in  an  unknown 
mood,  though  it  is  most  probable,  as  we 
can  guess,  that  they  had  their  doubts  about 
the  words  of  a  man  who  had  not  set  foot 
on  the  New  World  and  never  would.  The 
voyage,  however,  was  to  prove  historic:  the 
five  hundred  colonists  encountered  a  group 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates  which, 
on  board  nine  ships,  had  previously  met 
with  a  danger  forgotten  by  the  preacher, 
storms.  One  of  the  ships,  the  Sea-Venture, 
had  even  run  aground  on  the  coast  of 
Bermuda,  her  crew  miraculously  escaping. 
Silvester  Jourdain  and  William  Strachey 
would  soon,  and  by  “advise  and  direction 
of  the  Councell  of  Virginia,”  write  pam¬ 
phlets  dealing  with  the  wreck.  When  they 
were  finally  published,  a  man  read  them 
who  had  perhaps — why  not? — been  pre¬ 
sent  when  Crashaw  had  blessed  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  enterprise.  He  already  had  a  name 
on  the  London  stage  and  many  friends, 
among  whom  there  were  probably  not 
many  Puritan  preachers.  The  tragedy 
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without  a  tragic  end  immediately  caught 
his  eye:  it  had  the  “right  stuff,”  right 
enough  perhaps  for  a  play,  a  final  and  bril¬ 
liant  one  with  which  to  melt  into  air,  into 
thin  air,  one  to  give  a  troubled  mind  a 
deserved  rest.  He  thus  set  to  work.  By  the 
winter  of  1612-1613  the  result  was  present¬ 
ed,  among  many  other  entertainments,  at 
the  betrothal  and  nuptials  of  a  royal 
Princess,  Elizabeth,  with  the  Prince  Pala¬ 
tine  Elector.  The  title  of  the  play  was  The 
Tempest  and  the  proud  author  was  a 
William  Shakespeare  whose  life  would, 
only  a  few  years  later  (1616),  be  rounded  with 
a  sleep.  What  William  Crashaw  thought 
when  the  new  play  was  cheered  by  the 
crowds,  we  do  not  know  and  never  will, 
but  he  probably  did  not  feel  very  happy 
about  it.  By  then  he  had  more  than 
enough  trying  to  destroy  the  Catholic 
inclinations  of  his  son  Richard,  who  would 
later  on  be  an  acclaimed  poet.  But  one 
thing  is  certain:  that  the  echo  of  a  cry  still 
sounds,  thus  troubling  our  ears.  It  springs 
from  the  throat  of  one  of  those  “creatures 
of  the  Devil”  whose  destruction  many 
“Crashaws”  sought.  His  name  was,  is  and 
will  be  Caliban:  This  island  is  mine! 


A 

SERMON 

PREACHED  IN 

o  n  d  o  n  before  the  right  hono¬ 
rable  the  Lord  Lavvarr  E,Lord  Gouer- 

nour  and  Captaine  Generali  of  V  1  r  g  i*  e  a, 
and  others  of  his  Maicfties  Counfell  for  that 
Kingdorae,  and  the  reft  of  the  Aducn- 
turers  in  that  Plantation. 

AT  THE  SAID  LORD  GENERALL  HIS 
Jcauc  taking  of  E  n  g  l  a  n  d  his  Natiuc  Countrcy, 
and  departure  for  Virgin*  a. 

Feu.  2i.  itfop. 

By  W.  Crashaw  Bachelar  of  Diuinitie, 
and  Preacher  at  the  Temple. 

Wherein  both  the  fawfulneffe  of  that  Action  is 
maintained,  and  the  neccflity  thereof  is  alfo  demon- 
ftrated,  notfo  much  out  of  the  grounds  of  P  «L  ic  I  £, 
a*  of  H  1*  h  A  » 1  iti  E  q_u  t  t  t,  and 
C  »  R.  v  s  it  i  sir  ». 

Taken  from  his  mouth,  and  publilhedby  direction. 

Daniel  **.  j. 

Tbtj  thtt  turn*  nutny  to  righuouf»tJft,{h*li  fhint  tu  thtjforrtifor  tuer  gadtuer. 


London, 

Printed  forff^i/ham  Wtlby,  and  are  to  be  fold 
in  Pauls  Church»yard  at  the  figne 
of  the  Swan.  1610. 
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Fernando  Colon. 

Histone  del  sig.  don  Fernando  Colombo. 

Nelle  quali  s’ha  particolare,  &  vera  relatione 
della  vita,  &  de’fatti  delVammiraglio  don 
Christoforo  Colombo  suo  padre 

(Milano:  G.  Bordoni,  1614)  by  John  Larner 


John  Larner  was  a 
Library  fellow  in  the 
spring  of  1985.  At 
the  time  of  his  appli¬ 
cation  he  was  a 
professor  of  Medieval 
History  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  where  he  is 
now  a  professorial 
research-fellow. 


T 

JL  he  original  s pa n i s h  version  of 
the  biography  of  Columbus  written  by  his 
son,  Ferdinand  Colon,  is  lost,  but  an  Italian 
translation  of  it,  published  at  Venice  in 
1571,  has  survived.  Unfortunately  several 
scholars,  pointing  to  all  manner  of  curious 
things  in  it,  have  argued  that  this  is  a 
forgery.  As,  for  instance,  the  claims  found 
there  that  Columbus  was  of  extraordinari¬ 
ly  noble  blood,  that  he  had  attended  the 
University  of  Padua,  that  he  first  arrived  in 
Portugal  as  the  result  of  being  ship¬ 
wrecked  in  a  daring  sea-fight  against  the 
Venetians,  and  so  on. 

Thinking  of  this,  it  struck  me  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  compare  the  edition  of 
1571  with  the  second  edition,  published  at 
Milan  in  1614  (both  of  course  available  in 
JCB),  in  order  to  look  for  any  changes  or 
afterthoughts.  As  far  as  the  text  was  con¬ 
cerned,  this  proved  a  dead  end:  nothing 
had  been  altered.  Yet  in  a  curious  way, 
because  of  the  material  which  accompa¬ 
nied  this  edition,  one  seemed  to  be  reading 
a  different  book.  What  the  work  now 
stood  out  as,  above  all,  was  a  panegyric  of 
Genoa.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Doge  of 
that  city,  the  editor  declares  that  no  other 
homeland  has  produced  anyone  greater  or 
more  valiant  than  Columbus.  There  fol¬ 
low  proofs  that  Columbus  was  born  in 
Genoa,  copies  of  letters  written  by  him  to 
the  government  of  the  city,  and  extracts 
from  his  will  and  the  codicil  to  it  in  which 
he  declares  himself  a  Genoese. 


All  is  state-propaganda.  Girolamo  Bor¬ 
doni,  who  republished  the  work  and 
inspired  the  dedication  (with  its  stirring 
concluding  hope:  “that  for  the  glory  of  the 
city  and  its  sons  there  may  rise  up  new 
Columbuses,  new  Oceans,  new  Indies!”), 
was,  I  would  learn,  Cerimoniere  of  the 
Republic  of  Genoa,  whose  duties  included 
precisely  the  exaltation  of  the  greatness  of 
the  state.  Given  this,  I  reflected,  first,  on  all 
those  different  political  uses  to  which,  over 
the  centuries,  the  life  of  Columbus  has 
been  put.  Then  again,  if  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  were  public  propaganda,  perhaps  the 
first  was  the  private  propaganda  of  the 
Columbus  family,  its  obvious  falsehoods  to 
be  ascribed  to  that  rather  than  to  it  being  a 
forgery.  Perhaps  to  read  the  work  aright 
one  needed  to  set  it  within  the  genre  of 
Renaissance  biography  and  contemporary 
expectations  of  biography.  That,  certainly, 
is  a  study  as  yet  not  undertaken. 
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HI  S  TO  R.  I  E 


DEL  SIG-  DON 

FERNANDO 


COLOMBO. 


JsJelle  quali  ssha  particolare,  &  vera  relation 
nc  della  Vita,&  de’  fatti  dell’Ammiraglio 
Don  CHRIST OFORO  COLOMBO 
fwo  Padre . 

Etdellofcoprimento,  ch'eglifece  dellTndie  Oca&& 
tali,  dette  MONDO  NVOVO,  poffeduw 
dal  potentiflimo  Re  Catolico . 

Qia  tradotte  di  lingua  Spagnuola  nelT Italian*  9 
&  borafatte  riftamparc  . 

Con  aggiunta  di  Letter? »  &  Teftamento 
deirAmmiraglio,  &  Dedicate 


IN  MIL  AN  O 


Appreffo  Girolamo  BordonLcon  Priuilegio, 
Af  liccn^a  de'  Superiors  9 
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Willem  Corneliszoon  Schouten. 

Journal  ojte  Beschryvinghe  van  de  wonderlicke 
reyse,  ghedaen  door. . .  Schouten . . .  bezuyden  de 
Strate  van  Magellanes 

(Amsterdam:  W.  J.  Blaeu,  1618) 
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by  William  Eisler 


At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  in  1988 
as  a  Jeannette  D. 
Black  Memorial  Fel¬ 
low,  William  Eisler 
was  a  curator  at  the 
Art  Gallery  of  New 
South  Wales,  Sydney, 
Australia.  Cambridge 
University  Press  has 
recently  published 
The  Furthest  Shore: 
Images  of  Terra  Aus¬ 
tralis  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Captain  Cook 
by  Dr.  Eisler,  who 
currently  resides  in 
Switzerland. 


W  ILLEM  CORNELISZOON 
schouten’s  account  of  his  South  Sea 
voyage  in  the  Eendracht  and  the  Hoorn,  in 
the  company  of  Jacob  le  Maire  (1615-1617) 
was  first  published  in  1618.  Beyond  its 
importance  for  the  history  of  exploration 
in  South  America,  the  work  constitutes  a 
key  text  for  the  evolution  of  the  image  of 
Terra  Australis  and  the  myth  of  the  Pacific 
Paradise.  It  played  a  vital  role  in  my 
research  for  The  Furthest  Shore:  Images  of 
Terra  Australis  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  (1995). 

The  voyage  of  Schouten  and  Le  Maire 
was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  latter's 
father,  Isaac,  and  his  Australian  Company, 
which  sought  to  break  the  trade  monopoly 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  the 
East.  They  sailed  from  east  to  west  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  which 
they  named  Cape  Hoorn,  through  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  south  which  bears  the  name  of 
Jacob  le  Maire.  They  designated  the  island 
located  to  the  south  of  this  body  of  water 
“the  Statenland,”  since  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  peninsula  of  an  enormous  continental 
land  mass  linked  in  some  fashion  to  Dutch 
discoveries  in  and  around  Australia  (New 
Holland).  New  Zealand,  discovered  in 
1642,  was  likewise  designated  the  Staten¬ 
land  on  early  Dutch  maps.  • 


The  shining  vision  of  that  legendary 
Australian  continent  had  been  evoked  in 
the  famous  Eighth  Memorial  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  explorer  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Quiros,  and  it  was  this  text  that  was  read 
to  the  crews  of  Schouten  and  Le  Maire’s 
vessels.  Even  though  the  hypothetical  land 
of  plenty  was  not  to  be  found,  Schouten’s 
travel  book  provides  a  valuable  early 
account  of  Tonga  and  Futuna,  thought  to 
lie  near  the  Austrialia  de  Espiritu  Santo  of 
Quiros  (actually  Vanuatu). 

The  pictures  and  text  in  Schouten’s 
work  reflect  the  mixed  reactions  of  Dutch 
voyagers  confronting  Pacific  island  culture 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  one  hand,  their 
disgust  in  reaction  to  the  kava  ceremony 
and  the  alleged  physical  deformities  and 
immoral  behavior  of  the  natives — particu¬ 
larly  the  women — is  indicative  of  the 
European  mentality  of  the  time.  Yet  in 
other  respects  their  impression  of  the 
islands  and  their  inhabitants  was  a  positive 
one.  The  engraved  illustration  of  an  out¬ 
rigger  canoe  is  the  earliest  known. 
Schouten  observes,  moreover,  that  the 
islanders  lived  a  carefree  existence,  like  the 
birds  in  the  forest:  “the  earth  of  itself  gives 
them  all  that  they  need  to  support  life.” 
With  words  reminiscent  of  Vespucci’s 
utopian  accounts,  of  South  America,  the 
Dutch  voyager  described  an  idyllic  world, 
which  in  his  view  corresponded  to  the 
Golden  Age  recounted  by  the  poets. 

The  vision  of  the  Earthly  Paradise 
evoked  in  these  passages  would  be  echoed 
in  later  accounts  of  the  South  Pacific. 
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Pablo  Jose  de  Arriaga. 
Extirpation  de  la  idolatria  del  Pirn 

(Lima:  G.  de  Contreras,  1621) 


by  Rodrigo  Canovas 


Rodrigo  Canovas  was 
a  Tinker-Lampadia 
Fellow  at  the  Library 
in  1991-92.  At  the 
time  of  his  applica¬ 
tion  he  was  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Liter¬ 
ature  at  Pontificia 
Universidad  Catolica 
de  Chile  where  he 
continues  to  teach. 


(^uiero  contarles  de  que  ma- 
nera  el  libro  Extirpation  de  la  idolatria  del 
Pirn  (Lima,  1621),  del  jesuita  Pablo  Joseph 
Arriaga,  logro  modificar  mi  lectura  de  la 
Primer  nueva  coronica  y  buen  gobierno  del 
indio  peruano  don  Felipe  Guaman  Poma 
de  Ayala,  escrita  a  comienzos  del  siglo  XVII. 

Tenia  yo  una  vision  bastante  romantica 
de  Guaman  Poma.  Me  lo  imaginaba  como 
un  indio  que  fue  capaz  de  rescatar  la 
memoria  de  su  pueblo  desde  la  religion 
catolica,  acusando  a  los  conquistadores  (y 
tambien  a  los  padres  de  doctrina)  de  ser 
malos  cristianos.  Esto  es  basicamente  ver- 
dadero;  sin  embargo,  yo  no  lograba  visua- 
lizar  con  claridad  que  ideas  y  sensaciones 
andinas  no  pudo  rescatar  Guaman,  es 
decir,  cual  fue  su  renuncia.  Intelectual- 
mente,  yo  conocia  la  respuesta:  el  renun¬ 
cio  a  la  adoracion  de  idolatrias.  iQue 
significaba  aquello? 

El  libro  del  Padre  Arriaga  es  un  testi- 
monio  de  las  visitas  oficiales  hechas  en  los 
anos  1617  y  1618  a  diversos  poblados  del 
Peru,  con  el  objeto  de  inquirir  sob  re  las 
huacas  o  idolos  locales  y  luego  proceder  a 
su  destruction.  Se  interrogaba  a  los  indios, 
anotandose  sus  declaraciones  en  un  libro 
bianco,  el  cual  servia  en  el  futuro  como 
una  ayuda  de  memoria  para  bien  extirpar 
las  idolatrias.  Habiendo  el  jesuita  conclui- 
do  que  los  indios  seguian  adorando  a  sus 
huacas,  publico  en  1621  un  manual  para  ser 
usado  en  futuras  visitas. 


Guaman  Poma  acuso  a  los  incas  de 
haber  introducido  la  adoracion  idolatrica 
en  el  Pern.  Leyendo  el  texto  del  Padre 
Arriaga,  pude  no  solo  comprender  cabal- 
mente  los  capitulos  de  esa  cronica  indige- 
na  dedicados  a  denunciar  esas  practicas, 
sino  que  tambien  pude  darme  cuenta  que 
la  critica  contemporanea  habia  reprimido 
la  lectura  de  esa  Nueva  coronica  como  un 
libro  bianco,  disenado  tambien  como  man¬ 
ual  de  cabecera  para  visitadores  de  pueb¬ 
los. 

Aclaremos.  La  cronica  de  Guaman  es 
un  texto  de  isotopia  multiple.  Asi,  en  una 
de  sus  versiones — lateral,  menos  marca- 
da — ,  se  revela  como  un  manual  de  extir¬ 
pation.  Sin  embargo,  sera  un  manual 
andino,  puesto  que  propone  la  extirpation 
de  solo  algunas  tradiciones  religiosas,  exal- 
tando  otras  condenadas  por  la  Iglesia. 

Tanto  el  Padre  Arriaga  como  el  indio 
Felipe  eran  fervientes  catolicos,  quienes 
pusieron  todos  sus  esfuerzos  para  salvar  a 
la  comunidad  andina.  Eso  si,  uno  era  un 
catolico  hispanico  mientras  que  el  otro  era 
un  catolico  del  Nuevo  Mundo — un  mundo 
de  diferencias  entre  ellos. 
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Pablo  Jose  de  Arriaga. 
Extirpation  de  la  idolatria  del  Piru 

(Lima:  G.  de  Contreras,  1621) 


by  Rodrigo  Canovas 


I  want  to  describe  how  the  book 
Extirpation  de  la  idolatria  del  Piru  (Lima, 
1621),  by  the  Jesuit  priest  Pablo  Joseph 
Arriaga,  modified  my  reading  of  a  work  by 
the  Peruvian  Indian,  Felipe  Guaman  Poma 
de  Ayala,  the  Primer  nueva  coronica  y  buen 
gobierno,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century 

I  used  to  have  a  fairly  romantic  view  of 
Guaman  Poma.  I  thought  of  him  as  an 
Indian  who  was  able  to  redeem  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  people  by  making  use  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  by  accusing  the  conquis¬ 
tadors  (as  well  as  the  priests)  of  being  bad 
Christians.  This  is  basically  true.  However, 
I  did  not  clearly  understand  what  Andean 
ideas  and  sensibilities  Guaman  was  not 
able  to  redeem,  in  other  words,  what  he 
renounced.  Superficially,  I  knew  the  answer: 
he  renounced  the  adoration  of  idols.  But 
what  did  that  mean? 


EXTIRPACION 

D  E  LA 

IDOLATRIA’ 

DEL  P  I  R  V. 


VI^IGI-DO  JL  ^£1  K.  S.  EK  Sft 

l  C0NSC10  Di  INDIES. 


E  N  L  1  M  JT, 

Por  GER.ONYModeCoNTR£RAs  Impreflor tie Libros; 
Co«  LiccncU.  Ar.o  itfn. 


Father  Arriaga’s  book  is  a  record  of  the 
official  visits  he  made  in  the  years  1617  and 
1618  to  various  towns  of  Peru,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inquiring  about  Indian  burial 
grounds  and  local  idols,  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  about  their  destruction.  He 
interrogated  the  Indians  and  noted  their 
declarations  in  a  notebook,  which  would 
later  serve  as  a  memory  aid  for  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  idolatries.  Concluding  that  the 
Indians  continued  to  worship  their  burial 
grounds,  in  1621  the  Jesuit  published  the 
Extirpation  as  a  manual  to  be  used  in 
future  visits. 

Guaman  Poma  accused  the  Incas  of 
having  introduced  idolatrous  worship  in 
Peru.  Reading  the  text  of  Father  Arriaga, 
not  only  could  I  fully  comprehend 
Guaman  Poma’s  chapters  devoted  to 
denouncing  these  practices,  but  I  also 
could  see  that  scholars  writing  about 
Guaman  Poma  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  Nueva  Coronica  is  also  a  notebook  of 
idolatries,  designed  as  a  manual  for  visitors 
to  the  villages,  but  with  a  twist. 

Let  me  clarify.  Guaman’s  chronicle  is  a 
text  open  to  multiple  readings.  In  one  of 
these — more  subtle,  less  pronounced — it 
appears  to  be  simply  a  manual  of  extirpa¬ 
tion.  However,  it  should  be  seen  as  an 
Andean  manual,  since  it  proposes  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  only  some  religious  traditions, 
exalting  others  that  were  condemned  by 
the  Church. 

Father  Arriaga  and  the  Indian  Felipe 
were  both  fervent  Catholics,  who  put  all 
their  efforts  into  saving  the  Andean  com¬ 
munity.  Of  course,  one  was  a  Hispanic 
Catholic,  while  the  other  was  a  Catholic  of 
the  New  World— a  world  of  difference 
between  them. 
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Translation  by  Lisa  Voigt 


Caspar  Plautius  (pseud.  Honorius  Philoponus). 
Nova  Typis  Transacta  Navigatio. 

Novi  Orbis  Indiae  Occidentalis.  . . . 

(Linz,  1621) 


by  Herbert  Knust 
I 
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T 

J.  HIS  CONTROVERSIAL  EARLY  Sev- 
enteenth-century  book,  considered  impor¬ 
tant  by  some  and  impudent  by  others,  and 
frequently  pillaged  for  its  copper  engrav¬ 
ings,  uses  the  travel  genre,  legend,  history 
of  discovery,  and  New  World  images  of 
barbarism  to  bring  home  a  traditional  mis¬ 
sionary  message  of  the  carrying  of  Christ¬ 
ian  order  into  heathen  chaos.  Unusual, 
however,  are  the  ways  in  which  the  author, 
abbot  of  an  Austrian  monastery,  breaks  a 
lance  for  the  Benedictines  as  the  first  New 
World  missionaries  and  includes  himself 
in  a  skillful  network  of  contemporary 
Catholic  propaganda.  For  this  learned 
Latin  book,  as  well  as  a  popular,  illustrated 
German  extract,  appeared  at  a  time  when 
nearby  historical  events  had  triggered  new 
religious  confrontations  that  developed 
into  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Protestantism 
was  the  great  horror,  and  our  author’s 
assaults  on  infidels  and  heretics  work  on 
several  levels:  the  adventure  story  around 
Father  Boyl  from  the  Benedictine  monas¬ 
tery  of  Montserrat  in  Catalonia  portrays 
the  Catholic  Church  fighting  barbarism 
and  cannibalism;  the  models  for  this  story 
came  from  Spanish  historians,  Church  his¬ 
tory,  and  especially  De  Bry’s  Great  Trav¬ 
els — but  De  Bry  was  a  Protestant,  hence  a 
heretic,  hence  a  liar  (consequently,  in  com¬ 
petitive  dialogue  with  de  Bry,  some  history 
is  reinvented).  The  analogy  between  bar¬ 
barism  and  Protestantism  makes  the  New 
World  turmoil  applicable  to  (or  expressive 
of)  Old  World  disaster.  Written  by  an 
author  whose  hobby  was  alchemy,  the 
work,  distilled  from  diverse  sources,  is  a 
fanciful  product  of  an  ecclesia  militans, 


steeped  in  a  spirit  of  religious  war  at 
home  and  abroad — from  anti- Reforma¬ 
tion  through  anti-barbarism  to  apocalypse, 
and,  lastly,  a  promise  of  salvation. 

The  rare  book  treasures  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  and  the  untiring 
assistance  of  its  most  helpful  staff  made  it 
possible  to  trace  many  of  the  learned 
abbot’s  sources  and  to  pursue  some  of  its 
textual  and  iconographic  influence  on 
other  significant  books  of  the  time,  e.g., 
Christoph  Arnold’s  Anserlesenen  Zugaben/ 
von  den  Asiatischen/ Africanischen/und  Amer- 
icanischen  Religionssachen  in  Abraham 
Rogerius’  Offne  Thiir  zu  dem  verborgenen 
Heidenthum  (Niirnberg,  1663),  or  Erasmus 
Francisci’s  Ost-  und  West-Indischer  wie  auch 
Sinesischer  Lust-  und  Stats-Garten  (Niirn- 
berg,  1668).  The  18  plates  by  the  Augsburg 
artist  Wolfgang  Kilian,  depicting  scenes 
from  the  St.  Brendan  legend,  the  con- 
quista,  missionary  work,  native  customs, 
and  plants,  are  in  part  prompted  by  mater¬ 
ial  in  De  Bry  but  also  take  issue  with  De 
Bry.  The  rare  large  foldout  picture  of  1622, 
attached  to  some  copies  of  the  book, 
shows  Father  Boyl  with  his  twelve  com¬ 
panions,  escorted  to  the  New  World  by 
Columbus  (copied  from  De  Bry’s  Pizarro) 
and  his  crew  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493. 
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Sir  William  Vaughan, 

The  Newlanders  cure.  As  well  of  those  violent  sicknesses  which 
distemper  most  minds  in  these  latter  dayes:  as  also  by  a  cheape 
and  newfound  dyet,  to  preserve  the  body  sound  and  free  from  all 
diseases ,  untill  the  last  date  of  life,  through  extreamity  of  age. 
Wherein  are  inserted  generall  and  speciall  remedies  against  scurvy, 
goute,  coughes,  collicke,  feavers,  sea-sickness,  and  other  grievous 
infirmities,  published  for  the  weale  of  Great  Brittaine 

(London:  N.  O.  [Nicholas  Oakes?]  for  F.  Constable,  1630) 


by  David  Rosen 

I 


David  Rosen  was  a 
fellow  at  the  Library 
in  the  spring  of  1992 
when  he  was  an 
associate  professor 
at  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Machias. 
He  is  currently 
a  professor  in  the 
Department  of 
English  at  the 
same  university. 


T 

-Lhe  full  title  of  The  Newlanders 
Cure  conveys  the  pleasingly  curious  nature 
of  Sir  William  Vaughan’s  work.  Phrases 
like  “sicknesses  which  distemper  most 
Minds”  suggest  spiritual  cures.  “Newlan¬ 
ders”  and  “Newfound”  say  this  work  con¬ 
cerns  Newfoundland.  “Weale  of  Great 
Brittaine”  imports  larger  nationalistic  pur¬ 
pose.  Even  the  book’s  two-part  division  is 
curious.  The  first  part  treats  bodily  infir¬ 
mity;  the  other  prescribes  poems  collected 
for  their  “Matter/More  than  the  Meeter.” 

Vaughan’s  book  is  not  really  about 
medicinal  diet  or  the  New  World.  The 
book  concerns  Christian  living,  as  the 
dedicatory  epistle  states:  “Here  you  may 
behold .  . .  many  sickely  faces ...  of  pre¬ 
tended  Christians,  with  Heathenish  Condi¬ 
tions”  (A31).  Vaughan  uses  the  New  World 
and  disease  merely  as  figures  for  his  refor¬ 
mative  purpose,  though  not  metaphorical 
figures.  Physical  ailments  are  symptoms  of 
spiritual  ailments.  New  Foundland  literally 
offers  the  spiritual  refreshment  that  it  also 
symbolizes. 

I  arrived  at  JCB  to  pursue  the  impact  of 
England’s  New  World  experience  on 
Jacobean  cultural  changes.  Vaughan’s  The 
Golden  Fleece  (1626)  purported  to  be  the 
first  complete  volume  of  British  New  World 
poetry.  I  looked  for  traces  there. 

But  The  Newlanders  Cure  proved  more 
interesting.  The  seventeenth-century  desire 
to  control  ingestion  as  a  means  of  control¬ 


ling  behavior  had  begun  to  intrigue  me. 
The  Newlanders  Cure  is  a  cover-to-cover 
casebook  of  this  idea.  Vaughan  had  been 
obsessed  with  ingestion  and  its  connection 
to  mental  states  that  formed  behavior.  For 
Vaughan,  imagination  causes  bad  inges¬ 
tion.  “Vapours  from  the  Stomacke . . .  over¬ 
come  the  cleare  Rayes  of  Reason,”  which 
happens  when  one  exceeds  “lawfull  mea¬ 
sure”  (14).  Such  excess  “[sjprings  of  the 
apprehension  of  Imagination,  whereby 
varieties  of  meates  are  conceived  to  bee 
very  pleasing  to  the  sences.”  One,  there¬ 
fore,  must  endeavour  “to  correct  this 
depraved  imagination”  (16).  But  by  cor¬ 
recting  diet  one  corrects  imagination,  for 
“the  apprehension  of  the  fantasy  is  con¬ 
formable  to  the  disposition  of  the  Body” 
(30).  A  curious  circle  of  causes  and  effects. 

Also  making  the  book  so  beautifully 
curious  is  Vaughan’s  use  of  devices  of  the 
imagination,  like  poetry,  to  suppress  the 
imagination:  matter  not  meter.  Works  of 
metaphysical  poets  often  attempted  to 
train  readers  to  avoid  the  most  tempting 
mental  foods  set  before  them,  like  meter. 
Milton  did  that  in  Paradise  Lost.  Vaughan 
did  it  in  his  curious  little  book  shelved  at 
the  JCB,  The  Newlanders  Cure. 
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Gabriel  Sagard. 

Le  grand  voyage  du  pays  des  hurons,  situe  en  VAmerique  vers 
la  mer  douce ,  es  derniers  confins  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  dite 
Canada . . .  Avec  un  dictionaire  de  la  langue  huronne,  pour  la 
commodite  de  ceux  qui  ont  a  voyager  dans  le  pays,  &  nont 
l  c intelligence  d’icelle  langue 

(Paris:  Denys  Moreau,  1632) 


by  Lieve  Jooken 


Lieve  Jooken  was 
a  Charles  H.  Watts 
Memorial  Fellow  at 
the  Library  in  the 
spring  of  1995.  At  the 
time  of  her  applica¬ 
tion  she  was  a 
research  and  teaching 
assistant  in  the 
Department  of 
Linguistics  at  the 
Katholieke  Univer- 
siteit  in  Leuven, 
Belgium.  She  is 
currently  completing 
her  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  on  “The  Linguis¬ 
tic  Conceptions  of 
Lord  Monboddo 

(1714-1799)-” 


T 

Ihe  story  of  Gabriel  Sagard  is  that 
of  a  young  Recollect  lay-brother  who 
spent  ten  months  among  the  Hurons  of 
New  France  in  1624,  but  was  not  physical¬ 
ly  strong  enough  to  endure  the  missionary 
life  he  had  so  keenly  prepared  himself  for. 
He  left  his  successors  an  account  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  Indians  and  a  list  of 
useful  Huron  phrases.  Until  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  it  was  the  only  French 
monograph  on  an  Iroquois  language  and 
remains  one  of  the  most  complete  ac¬ 
counts  now  extant  of  “old  Huron”.  The 
book  must  have  been  widely  read,  for  a 
new  edition  soon  followed  in  1636.  In  the 
next  century,  however,  it  became  “ex¬ 
tremely  rare”  according  to  the  Scottish 
18th-century  judge  Lord  Monboddo 
(James  Burnett),  who  knew  of  only  two 
copies,  one  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
other  in  the  French  King’s  library  in  Paris, 
still  today  the  only  two  copies  in  institu¬ 
tional  libraries  in  Europe. 

Sagard’s  book  was  the  oldest  I  read 
during  my  research  and  the  one  I  most 
looked  forward  to,  partly  because  it  had 
been  called  the  epitome  of  seventeenth- 
century  descriptions  of  exotic  languages, 
which  typically  insisted  on  their  “imper¬ 
fection.”  Yet  most  of  all  I  wanted  to  study 
the  book  because  as  a  note  inside  the  cover 
of  the  JCB  copy  states:  “It  was  the  perusal 
of  this  Dictionary  which  led  Lord  Mon¬ 
boddo  to  undertake  his  work  on  the  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Progress  of  Language.”  I  wanted 


to  find  out  if  it  was  Sagard  or  Monboddo 
himself  who  concluded  that  Huron  speech 
was  “confusing”  because  its  speakers  had 
“confounded  notions.” 

The  double  image  of  the  Indian  “sav¬ 
age,”  part  brute  part  noble,  which  takes 
shape  in  Sagard’s  story  of  Huron  life  also 
pervades  his  dictionary  comments.  He 
calls  the  language  "imparfaict”  but  also 
“grave  &  magistrale”  and  even  admires 
the  flexibility  of  its  grammatical  structure: 
“Ils  ont  un  grand  nombre  de  mots,  qui 
sont  autant  de  sentences,  &  d’autres  com- 
posez  qui  sont  tres  beaux.”  [They  have 
many  words  which  are  equivalent  to 
whole  sentences,  and  others  that  are  com¬ 
pounded  which  are  very  beautiful.]  Mon¬ 
boddo  chose  to  ignore  comments  like 
these.  While  Sagard  tried  to  grasp  the 
intricate  Huron  grammar  of  inflection 
and  illustrates  the  relevance  of  accent  and 
rhythm,  his  Scottish  interpreter  saw  only 
the  deviant  nature  of  the  phrases,  and  typ¬ 
ically  takes  examples  out  of  context.  In 
short,  the  hours  I  spent  with  this  book 
taught  me  that  it  always  pays  to  look 
beyond  the  reputation  of  a  text,  because 
the  original  may  be  less  biased  than  is 
commonly  thought. 
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Bartolome  de  Alva. 
Confessionario  mayor,  y  menor 
en  lengua  mexicana 

(Mexico:  F.  Salbago,  1634) 


by  Barry  D.  Sell 


Barry  Sell  had  recent¬ 
ly  received  his  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los 
Angeles  when  he 
became  a  fellow  at 
the  Library  in  1994. 

A.n  avid  student  of 
the  Nahuatl  language, 
Dr.  Sell  will  be  a 
Research  Fellow  at 
the  University  of 
Calgary  during  the 
1996-1997  school  year. 


D  ON  BARTOLOME  DE  ALVA  Ixtlil- 
xochitl’s  Confessionario  mayor  y  menor  en 
lengua  mexicana  (Large  and  small  confes¬ 
sional  manual  in  the  Mexican  language, 
1634)  is  one  of  many  extant  colonial  publi¬ 
cations  in  an  American  Indian  language. 
Although  such  works  were  produced  first 
and  most  copiously  in  Mexico,  today  they 
are  little  known— and  even  more  rarely 
used — by  modern  scholars.  The  absence 
of  such  material  in  most  research  agendas 
has  been  particularly  felt  in  the  study  of 
the  first  peoples  of  the  Americas.  Imagine 
studying  the  Roman  Empire  or  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  without  using  texts  in  Latin  or  Ger¬ 
man! 

Don  Bartolome’s  book  is  important  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First,  by  writing  it  in 
Nahuatl  (Aztec)  and  Spanish  he  continued 
a  bilingual  publishing  tradition  that  began 
with  mainland  America's  first  imprint,  a 
Nahuatl/ Spanish  book  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  (1539).  He  himself  literally  embodied 
that  bicultural  approach  for  he  was 
descended  from  high  Nahua  (Aztec)  nobil¬ 
ity  and  Spanish  immigrants,  counting  pre- 
Hispanic  kings  and  colonial  historians  and 
interpreters  among  his  ancestors.  Of  equal 
significance  is  that  as  one  of  the  first  mes¬ 
tizos  and  secular  clerics  to  write  an  indige¬ 
nous-language  publication  he  symbolically 
prefigures  changes  in  Mexican  ethnicity 
and  the  Church.  Timing  was  critical  as 
well.  His  manual  appeared  during  the  last 
years  of  the  “golden  age”  of  colonial 
Nahuatl  publications  when  almost  all  the 
more  original,  germinal,  unusual,  and 
influential  writings  left  the  presses.  Lastly, 


the  book  provides  raw  material  for  topics 
which  go  far  beyond  the  Nahua  brand  of 
Christianity.  Among  them  can  be  included 
the  nature  of  colonial  Nahua  society,  fam¬ 
ily  life,  sexuality,  and  literacy. 

I  am  currently  preparing  a  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  key  text  which  includes  a  full 
transcription  and  translation  so  that  it  is 
accessible  to  a  broad  educated  public.  The 
explanatory  apparatus  will  include  essays 
by  me,  by  a  Mexicanist  who  has  done 
extensive  research  on  the  author  and  his 
family,  and  by  a  Europeanist  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  contemporary 
Spanish  confessional  manuals.  The  project 
is  part  of  my  longer-range  effort  to  make 
scholars  of  various  disciplines  more  aware 
of  the  research  potential  of  indigenous- 
language  publications,  particularly  those 
associated  with  the  church  of  early  mod¬ 
ern  Latin  America. 
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Thomas  Lechford. 

Plain  dealing:  or,  new es from  New-England 

(London:  W.  E.  and  I.  G.  for  N.  Butter,  1642) 


by  Alan  Cromartie 


Alan  Cromartie  was  a 
Barbara  S.  Mosbacher 
Fellow  at  the  Library 
in  the  fall  of  1992. 

At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  he  was 
a  research  fellow  at 
Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  England. 

Dr.  Cromartie  is 
currently  a  fellow  of 
Christ’s  College  at 
Cambridge. 


JL  lain  dealing:  or,  new  es  from  New-England 
was  published  in  London  in  January  1642. 
Its  author,  Thomas  Lechford,  was  deeply 
disappointed  by  his  experience  of  three 
years  in  colonial  Massachusetts,  and  vent¬ 
ed  his  frustration  by  printing  this  “short 
view  of  New  England’s  present  govern¬ 
ment,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  anciently-received  and 
established  government  of  England.” 
Lechford  was  by  profession  an  attorney, 
and  hoped  to  transplant  his  professional 
life  to  the  puritan  New  World.  He  might 
have  overcome  the  authorities’  reluctance 
to  accept  this,  had  he  not  also  had  a  taste 
for  speculation  in  theology,  combined 
with  a  compulsion  to  share  his  unpopular 
views  (including,  latterly,  a  perverse  and 
disastrous  conversion  to  strong  episco¬ 
palian  beliefs).  His  eighty-page  pamphlet 
in  quarto,  written  on  his  return,  is  a  high¬ 
ly  perceptive  if  jaundiced  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  society  the  puritans 
made.  Colonial  historians  have  always 
found  it  indispensable,  especially  for  its 
insistence  on  the  uniqueness  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  restrictions  on  church  mem¬ 
bership. 


Yet  Lechford’s  little  book  was  not  so 
much  an  expert  piece  of  social  observation 
as  a  well-judged  intervention  in  contem¬ 
porary  English  debate.  My  interest  in  New 
England  stems  from  the  nature  of  the 
colonists  as  a  self-selecting  sample  of  Eng¬ 
lish  puritans;  Lechford’s  approach  was 
rather  similar.  He  was  writing  at  a  time 
when  the  question  of  the  proper  role  of 
bishops  had  taken  center-stage  in  politics. 
Most  puritan  opinion  thought  of  the  rule 
of  bishops  as  the  root  of  all  the  discord  in 
the  English  polity.  Lechford  defended 
bishops  by  showing  that  colonial  arrange¬ 
ments  were  neither  uniform  nor  undisput¬ 
ed,  that  Congregationalism  divided  its 
society  by  its  conditions  for  church  mem¬ 
bership,  and  that  New  England  ministers 
were  also  prone  to  lord  it  over  laymen. 
This  project  led  him  to  discuss  a  topic  that 
is  central  to  my  own  work  on  English  pol¬ 
itics.  I  am  inclined  to  stress  the  inherently 
radical  nature  of  puritan  ideas;  Lechford 
suggestively  deplored  the  puritan  love  of 
“electory  ways”  both  in  religious  and  in 
civil  life.  As  he  maliciously  observed,  their 
freeman’s  oath  did  not  contain  “that  ordi¬ 
nary  saving,”  reserving  full  allegiance  to 
the  King,  though  he  hoped,  as  he  silkily 
added,  “it  may  be  implied.”  Lechford’s 
embittered  insights,  50  useful  to  the  scholar 
of  colonial  history,  cast  light  upon  devel¬ 
opments  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
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compared  with  the  anciently-received  and  efta- 
bliihed-Governmcnt  of  England,^ 
fome  materiall  points  ;  fit  for  the  graved 
confideration  in  thefe  times. 


By  Thom  as  LECHFORDof  Clements  Jnne , 
in  the  County  of  Middlefex ,  Gent. 

Levis  eft  dolor,  qui  capere  confilium  poteft, 
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Certain  inducements  to  well  minded  people, 
who  are  here  straitned  in  their  estates  or  otherwise: 
or  such  as  are  willing  out  of  noble  and  publike 
principles,  to  transport  themselves,  or  some 
servants,  or  agents  for  them  into  the  West-Indies, 
for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel  and  increase 
of  trade 

(London,  1643?) 


by  Karen  Ordahl  Kupperman 


Karen  Ordahl  Kup¬ 
perman  was  a 
National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities 
fellow  in  1989.  At  the 
time  of  her  applica¬ 
tion  she  was  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  history  at 
the  University  of 
Connecticut  at  Storrs. 
In  the  fall  of  1996, 
after  a  year  at  the 
Huntington  Library 
in  California,  she 
became  professor  of 
history  at  New  York 
University. 


M  y  research  during  my  fel¬ 
lowship  at  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
concerned  the  puritan  colony  on  Provi¬ 
dence  Island  (1630-1641)  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua.  The  investors  in  this  English 
settlement  plan  were  determined  to  restrict 
their  membership  to  a  very  small  number 
of  elite  puritans  and  their  colonists  to 
hand-picked  clients.  Historians  usually  rely 
on  promotional  tracts,  designed  to  solicit 
investors  and  colonists,  for  information 
about  the  plans  and  shape  of  New  World 
settlements.  None  of  this  material  was 
available  for  Providence  Island,  however; 
my  principal  materials  consisted  of  the 
company  records  and  a  handful  of  letters. 
The  rich  materials  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  would  offer  key  insights 
into  the  context  in  which  the  colony  was 
created,  I  thought,  but  not  printed  works 
about  the  colony  itself.  No  historian  has 
ever  located  any  published  material  writ¬ 
ten  to  promote  the  venture. 


Imagine  my  excitement  then,  when, 
using  the  JCB’s  chronological  catalogue,  1 
discovered  a  pamphlet  entitled  Certain 
Inducements  To  well  minded  People,  Who  are 
here  straitned  in  their  Estates  or  otherwise:  or 
such  as  are  willing  out  of  Noble  and  publike 
Principles,  to  transport  Themselves,  or  some 
Servants,  or  Agents  for  them  into  the  West- 
Indies,  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel  and 
increase  of  trade  (1643?).  The  question 
mark  stemmed  from  the  highly  unusual 
fact  that  it  was  published  without  a  title 
page. 

This  pamphlet  has  never  been  fully 
identified.  But  I  firmly  believe  it  was  a  last 
desperate  attempt  of  the  Providence 
Island  Company  to  hold  on  to  their  ven¬ 
ture  by  settling  English  planters  on  the 
Moskito  Coast.  Their  colony  on  Provi¬ 
dence  Island  has  been  expelled  by  a  Span¬ 
ish  attack  in  1641,  and  the  English  Civil 
War,  in  which  the  Providence  Island 
investors  played  a  leading  role,  began  in 
1642.  Just  as  events  were  overtaking  them, 
the  backers  threw  open  the  doors. 

The  pamphlet  begins  with  a  call  to 
bring  Christianity  to  the  coast  Indians, 
who,  according  to  the  author,  hate  the 
Spanish  and  ask  to  be  given  English 
names.  That  the  author  was  a  puritan  is 
indicated  by  his  call  to  the  “many  thou¬ 
sands”  who  are  suffering  “the  plundering 
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and  utter  ruin  of  their  Estates,  by  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  the  Cavaliers,  or  through  the  decay 
of  Trading.”  The  investors  promised  a 
land  where  plenty  would  allow  “a  godly 
people”  to  be  “more  liberal  to  God  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  domestic  duties,” 

In  their  desperation  to  hang  on,  com¬ 
pany  members  offered  immigrants  vast 
estates  to  be  owned  in  freehold  provided 
they  went  immediately  Certain  promised 
products  tie  the  pamphlet  specifically  to 
the  Providence  Island  venture.  “Dette,” 
the  Moskito  name  for  vanilla,  was  a  prod¬ 
uct  only  that  colony  had  sought  to  devel¬ 
op.  Turtling  was  another  Providence 
Island  enterprise,  and  the  varieties  of  tur¬ 
tles  matched  in  the  two  ventures.  The 
pamphlet  also  built  on  the  colonists’ 
detailed  information  about  the  Moskito 
Coast.  Only  a  collection  with  the  scope 
and  depth  of  the  JCB  can  offer  such  excit¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  research. 


"“rV  IS 

:  ii 


cements 

To  well  minded 

PEOPL  E, 

Who  are  here  ftraitned  in  their  Eftates  or  other- 
wife  ;  or  fuch  as  are  willing  out  of  Noble  and  pub¬ 
like  Principles,  to  tranfport  Themfelves  >  orLome 
Servants,  or  Agents  for  them  into  the  weft. 

India,  fop  the  propagating  of  the  Goipel, 
and  intreafc  of  TRADE. 


IOj.i 


Herefeemestobeeagreat  Gate  ope- 1  Indue 
ned  to  the  Gofpels  entrance  upon  ment, 
the  Indians ,  a  great  part  of  them 
“being  already  for  the  moll  part  re¬ 
duced  to  civil! government^  coha- 

_  bitation,toliveincallingsstofpeak 

Spamjh  (  which  is  a  Language  very  eafze  to  bee  lear¬ 
ned)  and  Tome  to  writing  and  reading ;  yea,  the  wil- 
deft  Indians  upon  thCrSouthern  Main,  have  bin  found 
to  be  very  open  to  convi&ion  in  their  Religion  ,  and 
others, (yea, even  hundreds) have  earneftly  defired  to 
livefomwhere  under  the  English  Government,paying 
Tribute,  and  would  deflrouOy  learne  their  Religion  : 
as  being  refolved  the  Spaniards  Religion  cannot  bee 
good,  the  Profeflors  thereof  are  of  fo  evil  eonverfati- 
eo,they  generallvlove  the  Englifl?i and  fome  are  proud 
to  have  the  Enghfb  names  put  upon  them  y  they  have 
V  A  fome 
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Francisco  de  Avila. 

Tratado  de  los  Evangelios,  que  nuestra 
madre  la  Iglesia  propone  en  todo  el  ano 

(Lima,  1646-48) 


In  the  fall  of  1989, 
at  the  time  of  his 
fellowship  at  the 
Library,  Teodoro 
Hampe-Martinez  was 
a  professor  of  history 
at  the  Universidad 
Catolica  del  Peru  in 
Lima.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  associated 
with  the  University  of 
Cologne,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna,  and 
the  University  of 
Toulouse,  but  since 
1994  he  has  resumed 
his  teaching  position 
in  Lima. 


IE's  la  o b r a  de  madurez  de  Francis¬ 
co  de  Avila,  clerigo  mestizo,  natural  del 
Cuzco,  a  quien  se  conoce  especialmente 
por  su  tarea  de  recopilacion  etnografica  en 
la  provincia  de  Huarochiri.  Fue  el  propio 
Avila  quien,  convencido  de  la  ineficacia  de 
las  misiones  evangelizadoras  en  la  sierra 
del  Peru,  lanzo  a  principios  del  siglo  XVII 
las  campanas  de  “extirpation”  de  los  cultos 
e  idolos  tradicionales  de  los  indios.  Con 
toda  la  experiencia  recogida  en  estas  cam¬ 
panas,  redacto  al  final  de  su  vida  el  Tratado 
de  los  Evangelios.  Aqui  se  contiene  una 
coleccion  de  122  sermones  en  castellano  y 
quechua,  que  el  autor  presenta  en  textos 
paralelos  a  dos  columnas. 

Para  el  objeto  de  mi  investigation,  cen- 
trada  en  el  inventario  de  la  enorme  bi- 
blioteca  particular  que  dejo  Avila  al  morir 
en  Lima  (1647),  interesa  especialmente  el 
prefacio  a  esta  obra.  Es  en  las  paginas 
introductorias  donde  el  autor  justifica  sus 
pioneras  campanas  de  “extirpador  de  idol- 
atrias”  y  propone  los  medios  mas  conve- 
nientes  para  la  evangelization  de  los 
nativos,  senalando  la  necesidad  de  aco- 
modar  los  dogmas  de  la  fe  catolica  a  la  cos- 
movision  andina.  Lo  mas  importante,  sin 
embargo,  es  comprobar  que  la  mayoria  de 
los  libros  y  autores  citados  en  el  prefacio  se 
hallan  correlativamente  en  el  inventario  de 
la  biblioteca.  Alii  estaban  el  Antiguo  Testa- 
mento  y  los  comentarios  biblicos  de  Alfon¬ 
so  Salmeron,  las  Confesiones  de  San  Agustin 
y  la  Summa  de  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino,  las 
sentencias  de  Ciceron,  los  Annales  ecclesias- 
tici  de  Cesare  Baronio  y  las  resoluciones 


by  Teodoro  Hampe-Martinez 


del  Concilio  de  Trento,  entre  otros.  Estas 
son  solo  algunas  referencias  selectas  de  la 
formation  intelectual  del  autor  del  Tratado 
de  los  Evangelios,  que  poseia  una  biblioteca 
particular  de  3.108  volumenes,  ciertamente 
la  mas  grande  de  toda  Hispanoamerica  a 
mediados  del  siglo  XVII. 

Por  lo  demas,  la  obra  propiamente 
dicha  es  interesante  en  virtud  de  la  exposi¬ 
tion  sencilla,  clara  y  atractiva  que  hace  de 
las  verdades  fundamentales  del  catolicis- 
mo.  Francisco  de  Avila  se  muestra  capaz 
de  trasladar  a  la  lengua  quechua,  con  ele- 
gancia  y  precision,  la  terminologia  propia 
de  un  universo  espiritual  que  era  ajeno  a 
las  comunidades  andinas.  Curiosamente, 
los  sermones  del  Tratado  se  construyen  a 
base  de  dialogos  imaginarios  con  los 
oyentes  nativos,  por  donde  se  reflejan  las 
ideas  o  principios  teologicos  que  los  indios 
no  comprendian  bien  o  rechazaban.  Aqui 
reside  pues  todo  un  modelo  de  ejercicio 
pastoral,  muy  lejano  al  caracter  destructor 
con  que  suele  aparecer  Avila  en  las  “extir- 
paciones  de  idolatrias.” 
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iiS  Dominica  quamide  la  Epifaniap' 

zoel  teprofopidiendo  a  cbrifto  Seno>  nwftro  chic  llec&i  oncocc  rurarccan  alliyana 
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btcn tuentursnpa.Amcn.  cui  foncconchichira  hinaptinchiccca, 

caypiro  Dios  gracianta  ccohpaqimha- 
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^SVChriftoYaya^chic 
caypachapi  runauibuf- 
t*04  J[  kH>4  ca  captin ;  manapmii  u 
VW  p^y  allicananchidia  iuray- 
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-  qquerccarxhn:  chayray- 

cum  hue  llabtamantajhucman  ntcca 
fLainifpari  putimrnan  Hocfecc  ccar- 
ccan,  namfpati  huampupi  ccochabta 
chirnpa  tcea  rr-hivc,  Uadfcam  a  n  ta :  heicnra 
-tilpacc.-)  ca  ytamcuiTin-.  San  Marcia  hi 
huanchicEuangeliompi ,  hocap  chay 
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pas  vyaiinceayqmchicpacc  Diofpa 
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Francisco  de  Avila. 

Tratado  de  los  Evangelios,  que  nuestra 
madre  la  Iglesia  propone  en  todo  el  ano 

(Lima,  1646-48) 


by  Teodoro  Hampe-M artinez 


T 

1  his  is  the  most  accomplished 
work  of  Francisco  de  Avila,  the  mestizo 
clergyman  and  Cuzco  native  who  is  espe¬ 
cially  known  for  his  ethnographic  investi¬ 
gations  in  the  province  of  Huarochiri. 
Convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  evange¬ 
lizing  missions  in  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
it  was  Avila  himself  who  launched  the 
“extirpation”  campaign  to  eradicate  the 
traditional  idols  and  rituals  of  the  Indians. 
With  the  experience  gathered  on  these 
campaigns,  he  wrote  the  Tratado  de  los 
Evangelios  (Treatise  on  the  Gospels)  near 
the  end  of  his  life.  It  contains  a  collection 
of  122  sermons  in  Spanish  and  Quechua, 
which  the  author  presents  in  parallel  texts 
in  two  columns. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  research,  which 
focused  on  the  inventory  of  the  enormous 
private  library  that  Avila  left  upon  his 
death  in  Lima  (1647),  I  studied  the  preface 
to  this  work  in  its  entirety.  It  is  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  pages  that  the  author  justifies  his 
campaign  as  the  “extirpator  of  idolatries” 
and  suggests  the  best  means  for  the 
natives’  evangelization,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  Catholic  dog¬ 
mas  to  the  Andean  world-view.  More 
important  for  my  purposes,  however,  was 
to  verify  that  the  majority  of  the  books 
and  authors  that  Avila  cited  in  the  preface 
are  found  also  in  the  inventory  of  the 
library. 


There  one  could  find  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  Biblical  commentaries  of 
Alfonso  Sameron,  Saint  Augustine’s  Con¬ 
fessions  and  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquinas’s 
Summa,  the  aphorisms  of  Cicero,  Cesare 
Baronio’s  Annales  ecclesiastici  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  among 
others.  These  are  only  a  few  references 
that  may  reveal  something  about  the  intel¬ 
lectual  formation  of  the  author  of  the 
Tratado  de  los  Evangelios,  who  possessed  a 
library  of  3,108  volumes,  certainly  the 
largest  in  Spanish  America  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Apart  from  this,  the  work  itself  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  virtue  of  the  simple,  clear  and 
attractive  exposition  that  it  makes  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Catholicism.  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Avila  reveals  himself  capable  of 
translating  into  the  Quechuan  language 
with  elegance  and  precision  the  terminol- 
ogy  of  a  spiritual  universe  foreign  to  the 
Andean  communities.  Curiously,  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  Tratado  are  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  imaginary  dialogues  with 
native  listeners,  reflecting  the  theological 
principles  or  ideas  that  the  Indians  did  not 
fully  comprehend  or  rejected.  Here  is  a 
true  model  of  pastoral  activity,  very  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  destructive  character  with 
which  Avila  usually  appears  in  the  “extir¬ 
pations  of  idolatries.” 

Translated  by  Lisa  Voigt 
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Fray  Antonio  Tello. 
Chronica  miscelanea 

(Jalisco,  Mexico,  1653) 


by  Carmen  Castaneda 


Carmen  Castaneda 
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McQuillen  Memorial 
Fellow  at  the  Library 
in  1992.  At  the  time  of 
her  appointment  she 
was  a  professor  at  the 
Universidad  de 
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where  she  continues 
today.  She  is  also  a 
researcher  at  the 
Centro  de  Investiga- 
ciones  y  Estudios 
Superiores  en 
Antropologia  Social 
Occidente. 


D  E  SEPTIEMBRE  A  DICIEMBRE  de 
1992  consulte  la  Biblioteca  John  Carter 
Brown.  Estaba  interesada  en  localizar 
libros  del  siglo  XVIII,  descritos  en  el  inven- 
tario  de  la  imprenta  de  Guadalajara.  Des- 
cubri  que  la  JCBL  conserva  importantes 
colecciones  de  libros  devotos,  muchos  de 
los  cuales  se  vendian  en  la  tienda  de  libros 
de  la  imprenta. 

Ademas  pude  consultar  el  manuscrito 
del  libro  segundo  de  la  Chronica  Miscelanea 
de  Fray  Antonio  Tello,  comprado  por  la 
JCBL  a  Nicolas  Leon.  Este  manuscrito 
forma  parte  de  una  obra  en  seis  libros.  Se 
han  conservado  cinco,  excepto  el  primero 
que  ha  desaparecido.  Los  libros  segundo  y 
tercero  se  encuentran  en  la  JCBL  y  los 
libros  cuarto,  quinto  y  sexto  en  la  Colec- 
cion  de  Manuscritos  de  la  Biblioteca  Publi- 
ca  del  Estado  en  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 
Mexico.  A1  final  del  libro  sexto  esta  la 
“Tabla  de  los  capitulos  que  se  contienen  en 
esta  Historia,”  por  la  cual  sabemos  que  el 
libro  primero  trata  del  descubrimiento  de 
America,  de  su  descripcion  fisica  y  de  la 
conquista  temporal  y  espiritual  de  la 
Nueva  Espana  y  el  Peru.  El  Libro  segundo 
describe  la  Provincia  de  Xalisco  y  Nuevo 
Reino  de  la  Galicia,  el  origen  de  los  indios 
que  la  poblaron  y  los  ritos  y  ceremonias  de 
los  coras,  antes  de  examinar  la  predicacion 
de  los  ffanciscanos  y  la  conquista  espanola, 
dirigida  por  Nuno  Beltran  de  Guzman. 
Tambien  trata  de  las  fundaciones  de  villas 
y  lugares  de  la  Nueva  Galicia.  Ademas 
describe  la  expedicion  de  Francisco 


Vazquez  de  Coronado  a  Nuevo  Mexico  y 
la  de  Francisco  de  Ibarra  a  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
Este  libro  tiene  un  especial  significado 
para  mi  y  para  los  historiadores  de  la 
Nueva  Galicia  (hoy  Jalisco,  Mexico) 
porque  la  historia  de  esta  provincia  se  basa, 
en  gran  parte,  en  la  Chronica  Miscelanea, 
escrita  en  un  buen  estilo.  Otros  histo¬ 
riadores,  como  Matias  de  la  Mota  Padilla 
en  su  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva 
Galicia,  han  utilizado  repetidamente  la 
obra  de  Fray  Antonio  Tello. 

El  libro  tuvo  su  primera  edicion  en  1891 
en  Guadalajara  por  la  Imprenta  de  “La 
Republica  Literaria”  de  Ciro  L.  de  Guevara 
y  Compania.  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  y  Rojas  se 
encargo  de  la  edicion.  En  1968  se  publico  la 
segunda  edicion  en  tres  volumenes.  La 
paleografia  fue  realizada  por  Jose  Luis 
Razo  Zaragoza  con  base  en  las  copias  del 
manuscrito  que  la  JCBL  facilito  al  profesor 
Jose  Cornejo  Franco,  director  de  la  Bi¬ 
blioteca  Publica  del  Estado  en  Guadalajara. 
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Fray  Antonio  Tello. 
Chronica  miscelanea 

(Jalisco,  Mexico,  1653) 


by  Carmen  Castaneda 


F 

-L  ROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  DECEMBER 

1992  I  was  a  research  fellow  at  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library.  My  goal  was  to 
locate  eighteenth-century  books  described 
in  the  inventory  of  the  Guadalajara  press. 

I  discovered  that  in  the  JCB’s  important 
collection  of  religious  books  were  many 
titles  that  were  also  sold  in  the  press’s 
bookshop. 

I  also  consulted  the  manuscript  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Chronica  Miscelanea  by 
Fray  Antonio  Tello,  purchased  by  the  JCBL 
from  Nicolas  Leon.  This  manuscript  is 
part  of  a  work  in  six  volumes.  Only  five  of 
these  have  been  preserved,  the  first  having 
disappeared.  The  second  and  third  books 
are  at  the  JCBL,  while  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  books  are  in  the  Manuscript  Collection 
at  the  Guadalajara  State  Public  Library  in 
Jalisco,  Mexico. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book,  there  is  an 
“Index  of  the  chapters  that  are  included  in 
this  History,”  through  which  we  know  that 
the  first  book  dealt  with  the  discovery  of 
America,  its  physical  description,  and  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  of  New 
Spain  and  Peru.  The  second  book  describes 
the  Province  of  Jalisco  and  the  New  King¬ 
dom  of  Galicia,  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
inhabitants,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  region,  and  then  examines  the 
preaching  of  the  Franciscans,  and  the 
Spanish  conquest,  led  by  Nuno  Beltran  de 
Guzman.  It  also  deals  with  the  founding  of 
towns  and  villages  in  New  Galicia.  It  de¬ 
scribes,  as  well,  the  expedition  of  Francisco 
Vazquez  de  Coronado  to  New  Mexico  and 
that  of  Francisco  de  Ibarra  to  New  Biscay. 


This  book  is  especially  significant  to 
me  and  to  the  historians  of  New  Galicia 
(now  Jalisco,  Mexico)  because  the  history 
of  this  province  is  based,  in  large  part,  on 
the  well-written  Chronica  Miscelanea. 
Other  historians,  like  Matias  de  la  Mota 
Padilla  in  his  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  la 
Nueva  Galicia  (History  of  the  Conquest  of 
New  Galicia),  have  used  the  work  of  Fray 
Antonio  Tello  repeatedly. 

This  book  was  first  printed  in  1891  in 
Guadalajara  by  the  Republic  of  Letters 
Press  of  Ciro  L.  de  Guevara  and  Company. 
Jose  Lopez  Portillo  y  Rojas  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  publication.  In  1968  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  in  three  volumes.  The 
transcription  of  the  manuscript  was  done 
by  Jose  Luis  Razo  Zaragoza,  based  on  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript  that  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  provided  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Jose  Cornejo  France,  director  of  the 
Guadalajara  State  Public  Library. 

Translation  by  Lisa  Voigt 
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Gutierre  Velazquez  de  Ovando  y  Zarate. 
Memorial  por  via  de  disceptacion . . .  en  favor 
de  los  naturales  originarios  benemeritos  de  las 
provincias  indianas,  assi  espanoles,  como  Indios 

([Lima?,  1658?]) 


by  Monica  Barnes 


Monica  Barnes  was  a 
research  fellow  at  the 
Library  in  1988-89.  At 
the  time  of  her 
appointment  she  was 
a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at 
Cornell  University. 
Presently  she  is  an 
Editor  of  the  journal 
Andean  Past  and  Book 
Review  Editor  of  the 
Latin  American  Indian 
Literatures  Journal. 


In  February  of  1615,  Felipe  Gua- 
man  Poma  de  Ayala,  an  elderly  Peruvian 
Indian,  was  ready  to  send  an  important 
message  to  Phillip  III  of  Spain.  This  mis¬ 
sive,  an  illustrated  letter  more  than  one 
thousand  pages  long,  exposing  and 
protesting  abuses  in  colonial  Peru,  has 
become  a  world-famous  document.  Implic¬ 
it  in  Guaman  Poma’s  project  was  the  idea 
that  the  ultimate  source  of  earthly  justice 
was  the  monarch.  This  notion  was  beauti¬ 
fully  expressed  by  one  of  Guaman  Poma’s 
contemporaries,  the  Spanish  playwright 
Lope  de  Vega.  In  “El  mejor  alcalde  el  rey,” 
Sancho,  a  laborer,  appeals  to  King  Alfonso 
VII  to  protect  Elvira  from  the  inappropri¬ 
ate  attentions  of  the  arrogant  Don  Tello. 

Guaman  Poma  and  Lope  de  Vega  were 
not  the  only  seventeenth-century  writers 
who  saw  the  king  as  the  ultimate  font  of 
justice.  A  generation  later,  around  1658, 
Gutierre  Velazquez  de  Ovando  y  Zarate, 
the  Auditor  General  de  la  Real  Armada  en 
el  mar  del  Sur,  a  Lima  lawyer,  and  the 
grandson  of  conquistadores,  sent  his 
“Memorial  por  via  de  Disceptacion. . .  en 
favor  de  los  naturales  originarios  bene¬ 
meritos  de  las  Provincias  Indianas,  assi 
Espanoles,  como  Indios”  to  the  Spanish 
Court. 

As  a  person  born  in  the  New  World, 
Velazquez  was  disqualified  from  holding 
many  high  offices.  He  argues,  in  both 
Spanish  and  Latin,  against  the  idea,  ground¬ 
ed  in  both  Roman  and  Iberian  law,  that  it 
was  intrinsically  corrupt  for  a  man  to  serve 
where  he  was  born.  Velazquez  provides 
many  references  in  support  of  his  brief. 


In  a  section  written  only  in  Spanish, 
Velazquez  shifts  his  focus  and  protests  the 
personal  service  required  of  Indians.  In 
addition  to  labor  at  the  Huancavelica  mines, 
Indians  were  forced  to  work  for  Spanish 
officials,  for  indigenous  chiefs,  and  for  the 
clergy.  Indians  grew  maize  and  wheat,  pas¬ 
tured  animals,  served  in  wayside  inns, 
worked  in  wineries,  produced  olive  oil  and 
sugar,  built  houses,  and  served  as  messen¬ 
gers.  Velazquez  cites  the  1651  testimony  of 
Don  Christoval  Ticsiluna  Atol  of  Lima 
who  said  that  many  Indians  were  fleeing 
into  the  tropical  forests  on  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  Andes.  Like  Guaman  Poma 
de  Ayala,  Don  Christoval  was  apparently  a 
literate  Indian,  and  Velazquez  considered 
him  the  natural  equal  of  any  Spaniard. 

After  his  defense  of  the  Indians, 
Velazquez  lists  the  accomplishments  of  his 
grandfathers,  his  father,  his  brother,  and 
himself.  By  demonstrating  how  much  his 
family  had  done  to  enrich  the  crown  and 
Christianize  Peru’s  native  inhabitants, 
Velazquez  hoped  to  obtain  offices  for  him¬ 
self,  and  for  his  son,  brothers,  and  cousins. 
We  do  not  know  the  results  of  his  petition, 
but  it  was  probably  unsuccessful,  as  previ¬ 
ous  petitions  sent  in  1636,  1654,  and  1657 
had  been. 

The  memory  Qf  Velazquez  has  by  now 
faded  into  obscurity.  However,  his  Memo¬ 
rial  helps  us  understand  that  Guaman 
Poma  de  Ayala  was  not  working  in  a  vacu¬ 
um.  Both  Velazquez  de  Ovando  y  Zarate 
and  Guaman  Poma  de  Ayala  were  in  the 
mainstream  of  a  movement  protesting 
Spanish  abuses  in  colonial  America. 
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MEMORIAL  POR 

VIA  DE  DISCEPTACION,  PARA  SVj 

Mageftadde  iiueftroRey,ySenor  Felipe  Quarto,  enfa* 
uordelosnaturalesoriginariosbencrneritos  de  las 
v  Prouincias  Indianas  3  afsi  Elpanolcs* 

como  Indios. 

Uo  R  EL  LIC EN Cdo-  DON  GVTIEERRE  VELAZQVe£ 
de  Ouando  v  Zara t?-,  natural  de  laciudaddela  Plata, en  el  Peru  ,  y  Abogado 
de  la  Real  Audiencia  de  Lima,  y  Auditor  General  de  la  Real  Armada* 

*  en  el  mar  del  Sur. 

«#■ 

EN  LAS  P  RIM  E  RAS  COLE  M  N  AS  DE  CADA 
plana  eft#  la  difeept  actons  b  memorial  en  Latins  en  Us  fegundas  eft  a  en  Romances 
de  modoqctsfc puede  leer-,  o  foloel  Latins  o  folo  el  Romances y  el  A.'B.C.darioq'ue 
efid  en  Us  colnmnas  de  LatindUmaalque  efid  decitas  <tl  margen^y  los  mmeros 
que  efldn en  Us  de  Romance ,  llama  a  los  qtte  efdnencima  de 
Us  citas  refer  id  as  del  marge  Hi 


AMVEL  InDeum,vtdif- 
cipulusinMagiftrum,  in- 
tendcuat  dieens  (audit  fer- 
uus  tuus.)  Vbi  peraudire.,  dif- 
ccrefilendo,  facrag  paginatin' 
terpraetes  trutinant  peiitioreS; 
Nec  quid  miru  fcholam,  in  qua 
coeleftia  arcana  difeuntur,tanto 


iEZIA  Samuel  a  la  Sacra,  y 
Real  Mageftad  Diuina;Sc- 
nor,  tufieruo  oye.Dondelos  en-, 
tendidos  de  mayor  realce  inter- 

pretaron  eloyrpor  aptender. 

Y  no  es  de  admirar,que  en  Ef- 
1  cuelas  fagradas  fe  aprenda  calla- 


A  i 

Ambrofius, 
jferm.  i.  in 
Pfalm.  i  5 . 


filencio  obnutam  cite :  quando  do  ,  qiiando  es  coftumbre  ,  y  ft 
quidem ctiam  ea*  in  qua  profa-  guarda la milrna regimen laspro- 
na  inculcatur  litteratura  >fileii-  fanaS. 

tes  potius ,  quam  loquaces  defi- .  i  Pues  fegun  San  Ambrofio,  1 
deret  auditores.  Pitagoras  inflituyo  vnaSeta,  pa- 

Vndc  puto  (ait  Ambrofius)  A  ra  que  fiis  dicipulos  *  con  filencio 
Pitagorainftituiile  fe$a,  v  c  dif-  quinquenal  apredieffen  ahablar. 
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Augustin  Lubin. 

Orbis  Augustinianus  sive  conventuum 
ordinis  eremitarum  Sancti  Augustini 
chorographica  et  topographica  descriptio 

(Paris:  Pierre  Baudouyn,  1659) 


by  Edward  Schnayder 


Edward  Schnayder 
was  a  Library  fellow 
in  1988.  At  the  time 
of  his  application 
Mr.  Schnayder  was 
head  of  the  Map 
Room  at  the  Jagiel- 
lonian  University 
Library,  Krakow. 

He  is  now  retired. 


isPENT  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1988,  asa 

research  fellow  at  the  JCB.  Most  probably 
I  was  the  only  one  among  the  fellows  who 
was  totally  uninterested  in  its  famous 
Americana  because  my  object  was  old, 
pre-1800  printed  maps  of  Poland  and  its 
parts.  The  JCB  has,  of  course,  no  such  sep¬ 
arate  maps,  but  I  paid  attention  to  its  old 
atlases  which  do  contain  such  items. 
Although  the  JCB  has  a  small  atlas  collec¬ 
tion  (a  little  more  than  200)  nevertheless  it 
is  really  exquisite.  Among  the  items,  I 
found  108  (i.e.  about  50  percent  of  the 
entire  holding)  that  are  not  listed  in  the 
cartographic  collections  of  Poland1.  I  was 
able  to  excerpt  and  catalogue  only  39  of 
them  (with  87  maps  of  Poland  and  its 
parts)  as  it  became  evident  that  my  stay 
was  unfortunately  too  short  to  finish  the 
whole. 

The  particular  atlas  and  its  “Polish” 
maps  that  I  present  here  are  by  no  means 
works  of  genius.  On  the  contrary,  carto- 
graphically  they  are  not  only  rough  but, 
frankly  speaking,  even  primitive.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are,  first  of  all,  unknown  to 
Polish  historians  of  cartography,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  they  are  contained  in  an  atlas  devot¬ 
ed  solely  to  Roman  Catholic  church 
affairs.  Moreover,  and  this  is  even  more 
interesting,  dedicated  not  to  the  Church  as 
a  whole  but  to  only  one  of  its  orders.  In 
itself,  it  is  a  rare  example  of  such  contents, 
especially  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  originated.  More  than  that,  the 
Providence  atlas  being  of  French  origin,  it 
seems  to  be  a  new  variant  not  included  in 
the  recent  and  fundamental  bibliography 
by  M.  Pastoureau  of  French  atlases  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries2. 


Entitled  in  short  Orbis  Augustinianus 
sive  conventuum  ordinis  eremitarum  Sancti 
Augustini  chorographica  et  topographica 
descriptio3  and  printed  in  Paris  in  1659  by 
Pierre  Baudouyn,  it  is  composed  of  60 
black  and  white  copperplate  maps  of 
administrative  divisions  of  the  Augustine 
order4  with  the  location  of  its  convents  all 
over  the  world  as  known  at  that  time.  The 
atlas  was  devised,  drawn,  and  engraved  by 
Augustin  Lubin  (1624-95),  an  Augustinian 
father  from  Paris5.  The  JCB  copy  consists 
of  only  the  “Chorographia”  (map  part) 
but  not  the  "Topographia”  (views  of  some 
Augustinian  convents)  which  was  printed 
at  the  same  time  in  Paris  as  a  separate  vol¬ 
ume.  The  sequence  of  its  maps  is  other 
than  that  given  by  Pastoureau,  but  the 
map  titles  of  the  contemporary  divisions 
of  the  JCB  atlas  are  those  of  Pastoureafrs 
type  Lubin  1  A,  whereas  the  atlas  title  as 
well  as  the  total  number  of  maps  and  titles 
of  particular  “Vetuses”  (i.e.  maps  of  old 
Augustinian  provinces)  are  those  of  her 
type  Lubin  1  B.  Thus  our  atlas  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  both  variants,  being  not  one  of 
them  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  In  her 
descriptions  of  two  types  of  the  atlas  in 
question,  Pastoureau  did  not  mention  at 
all  the  lack  (existing  also  in  the  JCBL  copy) 
of  two  maps  known  only  from  the  map  list 
contained  in  every  atlas  copy.  It  is  possible 
those  two  lacking  maps  were  neither  exe¬ 
cuted  nor  printed. 
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The  JCBL  copy  includes  2  one-page 
maps  of  Poland:  1)  (map  no.  4)  “Germania 
Augustiana,”  ca.  1:  9,000,000, 178  x  150  mm, 
which  practically  covers  also  the  whole 
territory  of  present-day  Poland  (from  the 
western  border  to  approximately  the 
meridian  of  the  city  of  Lublin),  and  2) 
(map  no.  36)  “Provincia  Poloniae”6,  ca.  1: 
4,200,000, 162  x  122  mm.  This  last  map  testi¬ 
fies,  incidentally,  to  the  great  haste  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  whole  atlas.  It  contains  an 
unfinished  cartouche  which  consists  of 
barely  two  rough,  unornamented  concen¬ 
tric  circles  with  the  title  in  the  middle. 
Finally,  our  atlas  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  cartographic  travesty  of  the  old  saying: 
“Habent  sua  fata  atlantes.”  (‘Atlases  have 
their  own  destiny”;  usually,  “Habent  sua 
fata  libelli,”  Books  have  their  own  destiny.) 
This  copy  was  originally  the  property  of 
the  main  library  of  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Naples,  Italy,  which  is  indicated  by  the  cir¬ 
cular  stamp  on  its  first  title  folio:  “Ex  Bibl. 
Max.  Coll.  Neap.  Soc.  Iesu.” 


1.  Based  on  the  card  file  “Rare  book  shelf  list  - 
Z/  Atlases/”. 

2.  Mireille  Pastoureau  avec  la  collaboration  de 
Frank  Lestringant  pour  “L’Insulaire”  d’A.  Thevet, 

Les  atlas  frangais  XVIe  -  XVIIe  siecles.  Repertoire  bib- 
liographique  et  etude,  Paris  1984,  pp.  303-307. 

3.  Its  second  frontispiece  title:  “Chorographia 
augustiniana  seu  conventuum  ordinis  eremi- 
tarum  Sancti  Augustini  per  provincias  nec  non 
eorundem  topographica  descriptio”.  JCBL  call- 
number:  Z  -  L  929-1659. 

4.  The  Augustinian  (also  Austin)  order  is  a  com¬ 
plex  of  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  and  con¬ 
gregations  of  men  and  women  whose 
constitutions  are  based  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  instructions  on  the  religious  life  written  by 
St.  Augustine  (354-430),  the  great  Western  the¬ 
ologian,  and  widely  disseminated  after  his  death. 
More  specifically,  the  name  is  used  to  designate 
members  of  two  main  branches  of  Augustinians, 
namely,  the  Augustinian  Canons  and  the  Augus¬ 
tinian  Hermits  (our  atlas  deals  with  this  very 
branch),  with  their  female  offshoots.  The  princi¬ 
pal  domains  of  Augustinian  activity  were  (and 
are)  missions  (ministry  and  preaching),  educa¬ 
tional  (teaching  and  scholarly  research),  and  hos¬ 
pital  work.  In  the  seventeenth  century  when  the 
atlas  in  question  originated  there  was  the  biggest 
rise  of  the  order.  In  1686  it  had  42  provinces,  13 
congregations,  about  2,000  houses,  and  30,000 
members.  See  ‘Augustinians”  in  New  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  Washington,  D.C.  1967,  vol.  1,  pp. 
1071-1076  and  ‘Augustiner — Eremiten”  in  Theolo- 
gische  Realenzyklopadie,  Berlin,  N.  York,  1979,  vol. 

4.  pp.  728-739. 

5.  M.  Pastoureau,  op.  cit.,  p.  303.  Apart  from  his 
preaching,  Father  Lubin  was  known  as  a  geogra¬ 
pher  (he  even  received  the  title  of  the  geograph¬ 
er  to  the  King).  But  as  cartographer  he  made  only 
one  atlas,  the  one  we  are  here  interested  in. 

6.  It  covers  only  so-called  “Korona”  (=  “Crown”), 
i.e.,  Poland  proper  which  from  1569,  since  the 
final  federation  act,  the  so-called  “Lublin  Union,” 
constituted — till  the  last  partition  of  Poland  in 
1795 — a  common,  consisting  of  two  equal  state 
units,  Polish-Lithuanian  Commonwealth. 


Humor  in  JCBL  Cartography. 

We  all  know  only  too  well  how  the  serious 
and  the  comic  constantly  mingle  in  human 
affairs.  The  same  happens  naturally  in  his¬ 
torical  research,  too,  not  excluding  cartog¬ 
raphy  I  had  a  convincing  proof  of  that  in 
1988  when  I  was  a  fellow  at  the  JCB. 
Among  other  atlases  I  found  Gerard  Mer¬ 
cator's  and  Jodocus  Hondius'  Historia 
mundi.  This  is  the  first  of  the  only  three 
(1635,  163 7,  and  1639)  English-language  edi¬ 
tions  published  in  England  and  by  English¬ 
men  of  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
popular  atlases  of  the  epoch.  It  was  “eng- 
lished”  by  Wye  Saltonstall  and  printed  by 
Thomas  Cotes  for  Michael  Sparke  and 
Samuel  Cartwright  in  London,  1635  (JCBL 
call-number  Z-M  533-1635). 

Polish  collections  do  not  indicate  the 
possession  of  this  atlas.  The  cartographi¬ 
cal  department  of  the  National  Library, 
Warszawa,  has  two  separate  copies  of  its 
“Polish”  maps,  i.e.  those  of  Poland 
(together  with  Silesia)  and  Lithuania.  The 
JCB  copy  contains  the  full  set  of  4  maps  of 
Poland  and  its  parts:  “Livonia”  (today 
Latvia) — p.  159;  “The  Dukedome  of 
Lithuania”  (=  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithua¬ 
nia) — p.  169;  “Polonia  et  Silesia”  (=  Poland 
and  Silesia) — p.  675;  and  "Polonia” 
(Poland) — p.  681.  By  the  way  one  should 
remember  that  in  this  time  “Korona” 
(“Crown”),  i.e.,  Poland  proper  together 
with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  (along 
with  present-day  Latvia  =  “Livonia”  of  the 


map)  from  1569  since  the  final  federation 
act,  the  so-called  “Lublin  Union,”  consti¬ 
tuted — till  the  last,  third,  partition  of 
Poland  in  1795 — a  whole,  consisting  of  two 
equal  state  units,  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth,  one  of  the  vastest  states 
in  contemporary  Europe. 

As  the  atlases  of  those  days  were  usually 
also  textual  geographical-historical  ency¬ 
clopedias,  at  the  back  of  the  Lithuania 
map  I  found  as  well  a  reference  text  about 
that  country  written  in  an  old  and  venera¬ 
ble  English.  One  of  its  sentences  expressed 
horror  at  the  alleged  loose  character  of  the 
women  there.  They  have  numerous  lovers 
who  are  so  tolerated  by  their  liberal  hus¬ 
bands  that  the  husbands  call  them  tenderly 
“helpers.”  This  very  sentence  was  under¬ 
lined  in  red  ink.  And  next  to  it,  on  the  mar¬ 
gin,  in  the  same  ink,  the  contemporary, 
rigorously  puritan  English  owner  of  the 
atlas  wrote  a  tersely  sarcastic  commen¬ 
tary:  “Strange  for  Christians.” 
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George  Bishop. 

New  England  Judged,  Not  by  Mans, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

(London:  R.  Wilson,  1661-1667) 


by  Carla  Gardina  Pestana 
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n 

V.  ~T  eorge  bishop  s  New  England 
Judged,  Not  by  Mans,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  (1661, 1667)  presents  the  confrontation 
between  Quaker  missionaries  and  the 
New  England  authorities  in  stark  terms: 
the  corrupt  and  vicious  leaders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  attempted  to 
crush  the  Quakers  at  every  turn;  but, 
because  the  Quakers  were  on  a  mission 
from  the  Lord,  these  militant  servants  of 
the  truth  triumphed  against  great  adversi¬ 
ty  Arguably  the  most  important  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  earliest  publications  in  a 
long  tradition  of  Quaker  suffering  litera¬ 
ture,  Bishop’s  work  was  reprinted  many 
times.  Its  earliest  edition  (in  two  parts) 
helped  to  sully  the  reputation  of  the  Bay 
colony  before  the  Restoration  court; 
Charles  II  ordered  an  end  to  the  execution 
of  Quakers  in  that  colony  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  of  Bishop  and  others. 

While  at  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  in  1984-85,  researching  the  first 
Quaker  and  Baptist  communities  founded 
in  early  Massachusetts,  I  used  both  the 
early  editions  of  Bishop’s  work.  Moving 
back  and  forth  between  the  two-part  first 
edition  (published  in  1661  and  1667)  and  the 
1703  abridged  edition,  I  became  aware  that 
Bishop’s  work  had  significantly  changed 
over  the  years.  Reading  in  English  history, 
I  found  other  scholars  grappling  with  the 
implications  of  the  transformation  of 
early  Quakerism.  The  insight  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  actively  revised  its 
early  history — which  first  dawned  on  me 
in  the  magnificent  reading  room  of  the 
JCB — has  subsequently  shaped  my  work 


on  the  sect.  A  complicated  struggle  within 
the  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Quaker  com¬ 
munity  in  the  1670s  and  1680s  arose,  I 
decided,  from  local  opposition  to  funda¬ 
mental  changes  emanating  from  England, 
changes  that  were  reflected  in  the  revision 
of  Bishop’s  work.  I  believe  that  recounting 
this  struggle  was  one  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  of  my  dissertation  and 
the  book  later  published  out  of  it  ( Quakers 
and  Baptists  in  Colonial  Massachusetts  [Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1991]). 

Since  then  I  have  examined  the  larger 
issue  of  how  the  Quakers’  revised  their 
image  in  Bishop’s  work  and  others.  My 
1991  article  in  the  Journal  of  American  Histo¬ 
ry,  which  explicated  the  changing  histori¬ 
ography  of  early  Quakerism  and  its 
significance  for  our  understanding  of  both 
Puritans  and  Quakers,  also  originated  in 
the  insights  first  arrived  at  while  perusing 
the  JCB’s  collections.  I  have  been  a  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  library’s  policy  of  buying  all 
available  editions  of  any  pertinent  work, 
for  only  with  the  two  editions  in  hand 
would  I  have  noticed  the  (often  subtle) 
changes  made  to  Bishop’s  account  by  a 
later  generation  of  Quaker  editors. 
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•  . : — X4-J-  ■'  .  . 4 

New  England  Judged, 

Not  by  Man*s,  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lo  rd  : 

And 

The. S UM ME  fealed up <Jf  N ElV-ENG LA ND'S 

PERSECUTIONS. 

Being 

A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Teeple  called  Quakers  In 
thofe  Parts  of  A  ME  R I C  A,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth 
Moneth  1656*  (the  time  of  their  firft  Arrival  at  BOSTON  from 
ENGLAND)  to  the  later  end  of  the  Tenth  Moneth,  1660. 

Wherein 

The  Cruel  Whippings  and  Scourgings, Bonds  and  I mprlfonments ^Beat¬ 
ings  and  Chainings ,  Starvings  and  Huntings ,  Fines  and  C.onflf cati¬ 
on  oCEJlates ,  Burning  in  the  Hand,  and  Cutting  of  Bars ,  Orders  of 
Sale  for  Bond-men ,  and  Bond-women ,  Banlfhment  upon  pain  of 
Death ,  and  Putting  to  Death  of  thofe  People, are  Shortly  touched; 
With  a  Relation  of  the  Manner ,  and  Some  of  the  Other  moil  Ma¬ 
terial  Proceedings  •  and  a  Judgement  thereupon. 

In  zMnfveer 

To  a  Certain  Printed  Paper,  Intituled,^  D  E  C.  LARA  T  JO  N 
of  the  (general  Court  of  the  Maffachufets  hoi  den  at  Bofton,  the 
18.  October,  1658.  Apologizing  for  the  fame. 

By  George  Bis  hope. 

Therefore ,  al fo,  faith  the  Wlfdom  of  God ,  I  will  fend  them  Prophet  f, 
and  Apojlles ,  and  fome  of  them  they  fhall  flay  and  Perfecute ,  That  the 
Blood  of  all  the  Prophets  that  was  Joed  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
World ,  may  be  required  of  this  Generation ,  From  the  Blood  of  Abel, 
to  the  Blood  of  Zecharlas, which  perlfhed  between  the  Temple  and  the 
Altar.  V inly,  I  fay  unto  you,  It  fhall  be  required  of  this  (generation. 


London ,  Printed  for  Robert  Wllfon,  in  Martins  Le  Grand,  1661. 

_ 

- 1  •  .  V; 
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Jean  Baptiste  Du  Tertre. 
Histoire  generate  des  Antilles 

(Paris:  T.  Jolly,  1667-1671) 


by  Philip  P.  Boucher 
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W„  EN  FIRST  UNDERTAKING 
research  at  the  JCB  (1969)  on  the  French  in 
the  Americas,  I  became  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  Dominican  missionary  Du 
Tertre  (1610-1683).  Ever  since,  I  have  had 
frequent  reunions  with  these  volumes,  the 
most  indispensable  source  for  the  French 
Caribbean  before  ca.  1670. 

Born  at  Calais,  that  den  of  privateers 
and  pirates,  Du  Tertre  had  much  practical 
experience  with  the  world  before  entering 
the  novitiate  in  1635.  He  sailed  on  a  Dutch 
ship  to  the  far  north  seas  and  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege 
of  Maastricht.  It  will  not  surprise  the  read¬ 
er  then  that  this  Catholic  missionary 
would  express  no  hesitation  about  using 
Dutch  or  Flemish  ships  on  later  voyages  to 
America,  or  that  he  would  pen  sympathet¬ 
ic  portrayals  of  “heretic”  traders  who 
infested  the  French  islands.  Such  tolera¬ 
tion  would  not  occur  with  his  treatment  of 
fellow  Catholic  Spaniards  and  a  fortiori  of 
the  detested  English. 

The  above  sketch  may  explain  his  supe¬ 
rior’s  choice  of  Du  Tertre  as  a  missionary 
in  a  frontier  colony.  On  his  ventures  in  the 
Caribbean  (1640-42,  1643-47,  1656-57)  E)u 
Tertre  would  demonstrate  robust  good 
health  in  a  killing  climate  and  remarkable 
sang  froid  in  the  face  of  repeated  natural 
and  political  disasters.  Upon  his  return  to 
France  in  1647,  the  Dominican  finished  a 
manuscript  account  of  his  travels,  which 
he  rushed  into  print  in  1654  upon  hearing 
that  a  pilfered  copy  of  his  work  was  in 
preparation  for  publication.  Although  of 
value,  Du  Tertre’s  brief,  hasty  account  is  in 


most  ways  inferior  to  his  four-volume 
chef-d’oeuvre.  The  1654  volume  avoids  dis¬ 
cussing  political  brouhahas  that  might 
embarrass  his  fellow  missionaries  at 
Guadeloupe.  It  also  glosses  over  the  miser¬ 
able  conditions  of  the  island’s  “starving 
years;”  by  the  mid  1660s  he  believed  he 
could  be  frank  because  the  early  difficul¬ 
ties  had  given  way  to  a  thriving  ,  polished 
colony.  Finally,  the  later  volumes  are  much 
to  be  preferred  because  Du  Tertre  had 
access  to  governmental  archives,  and  his 
text  reproduces  documents  in  extenso, 
many  of  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
available. 

As  a  historian,  Du  Tertre  had  great 
respect  for  primary  documents  and  for 
first-hand  oral  accounts.  However,  he  was 
far  too  passionately  involved  in  island  con¬ 
troversies  for  the  reader  to  expect  an  even- 
handed  approach  to  external  and  internal 
opponents  in  the  colonies.  He  shares  the 
prejudices  of  the  era,  especially  those  of 
clerics.  He  dislikes  most  females  and  yet  is 
indignant  about  Island  Carib  “enslave¬ 
ment”  of  their  women.  Yet,  without  his 
work,  the  historian  of  the  French  Antilles 
would  be  as  impoverished  as  are  students 
of  the  early  English  Caribbean. 

Du  Tertre  is  most  well-known  for  his 
detailed  and  generally  sympathetic 
account  in  volume  two  of  the  much 
maligned  Island  Caribs,  the  “Cannibals’ 
par  excellence  of  that  era.  Ever  since 
Gilbert  Chinard’s  influential  examination 
of  the  noble  savage  myth,  it  has  become 
standard  to  view  Du  Tertre ’s  volume  two 
as  a  locus  classicus.  However,  this  inter- 
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pretation  is  much  too  simplistic.  Typical  of 
the  missionary  discourse  of  that  period, 
Du  Tertre’s  goal  was  to  temper  negative 
views  of  the  "cannibals”  by  insisting  on 
their  natural  virtues — honesty,  simplicity, 
liberality  Once  the  fathers  removed  the 
shackles  of  Satan,  they  would  become 
good  Christians,  indeed  perhaps  better 
ones  than  materialistic,  power-mad,  lust- 
driven  Frenchmen.  But  even  in  volume 
two,  Du  Tertre’s  description  of  many 
Carib  customs  would  have  disgusted  con¬ 
temporary  readers.  However,  it  is  in  volume 
one  where  he  discusses  the  French-Carib 
wars  that  Du  Tertre’s  colonialist  discourse 
generates  predominantly  negative  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  Caribs.  Scholars  who  go 
beyond  volume  two  and  examine  all  of  Du 
Tertre’s  work  will  discover  a  more  com¬ 
plex  portrait  of  the  Caribs. 

The  Dominican’s  four-volume  work  is 
a  valuable  source  for  the  early  plantation 
system.  His  views  of  slavery  are  fairly  typ¬ 
ical  for  the  era,  although  occasional  com¬ 
passionate  comments  about  African  slaves 
spill  from  his  pen.  He  wonders  why  the 
color  of  their  skin  alone  guarantees  often 
merciless  treatment.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
convinced  that  Africans  in  slavery  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  because  of  the  opportunity  offered 
to  them  of  eternal  life.  He  readily 
acknowledges  that  the  Dominicans  own 
slaves,  who  are  of  course  well  treated. 
Those  slaves  long  exposed  to  Christianity 
are  rigorous  in  their  faith  and  loyal  in  their 
servitude.  In  general,  he  claims  the  French 
are  more  humane  masters  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Catholic 


Iberians.  French  slaves  are  baptized,  legal¬ 
ly  married,  and  buried  in  sacred  ground. 
And  did  they  not  loyally  fight  alongside 
their  masters  in  the  1666-1667  war  against 
English  islanders?  A  modern  reader  might 
attribute  this  “fidelity”  to  the  principle  of 
“The  enemy  you  know. ...”  Fortunately, 
Father  Du  Tertre  was  able  to  finish  his  his¬ 
tory  despite  a  superior’s  grumbling  about 
his  time  consuming  hobby.  The  Histoire  is 
a  worthy  monument  to  his  life  and  labors. 


Roger  Williams. 

George  Fox  Digg’d  out  of  his  Burrowes 

(Boston,  1676) 


by  David  S.  Lovejoy 
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IVoger  Williams's  George  Fox  Dig¬ 
g’d  out  of  his  Burrowes,  published  in  Boston 
in  1676,  is  a  lengthy  and  biased  account  of 
a  notorious  debate  he  initiated  with  Quak¬ 
er  leaders  in  the  summer  of  1672.  Williams 
had  challenged  Quaker  George  Fox,  then  a 
visitor  to  the  colonies,  to  debate  with  him 
on  fourteen  propositions  he  had  devised, 
each  really  a  sharp  charge  against  the  very 
heart  of  Quakerism.  Despite  Fox's  absence 
(either  deliberate  or  inadvertent)  three  of 
his  lieutenants  eagerly  carried  on  in  his 
behalf,  and  the  debate  proceeded,  with 
considerable  bitterness,  before  a  largely 
Quaker  audience  in  Newport  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island. 

Williams's  proposals  attacked  directly 
the  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light,  the 
Quaker  belief,  as  he  defined  it,  that  there 
was  no  God,  or  Christ,  no  Spirit,  no  Devil, 
no  heaven  or  hell  but  what  was  in  man.  He 
ridiculed  their  neglect  of  Scripture  and 
their  ignorance  of  the  historic  Christ.  He 
scorned  their  insistence  that  man's  con¬ 
science  was  proof  of  the  Christ  within 
him.  He  denied  that  their  sufferings  from 
persecution  were  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
their  religion.  He  damned  their  pride  (sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  Pope's)  and  belittled  their 
writings  as  poor,  lame,  naked,  and 
swollen.  Lastly,  he  several  times  reminded 
them  of  their  Adamite  practice  of  “Going 
Naked  as  a  Sign,''  their  symbolic  protest 
against  enemies  who,  they  claimed,  lacked 
the  “Covering  of  the  Spirit.”  Williams 
called  it  a  “whorish  and  monstrous  act”  of 
their  “women  and  Maidens,”  a  piece  of 


impudence  even  uncivilized  Indians 
abhorred  except  when  they  were  drunk. 
According  to  Williams,  Quakers  were  out¬ 
right  enthusiasts,  and  like  all  enthusiasts 
through  history  they  were  deceived  into 
thinking  that  God  dealt  with  them  inti¬ 
mately  through  direct  inspiration,  outside 
the  confines  of  Bible,  clergy,  and  church 
ordinances. 

The  Quaker  debaters  answered  each 
charge  as  it  came.  They  had  a  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  arguments  back  upon  their  opponents, 
as  they  did  Williams’s  repeated  taunts 
about  their  naked  protests.  In  the  last  of 
these  instances,  they  strongly  implied  that 
he  was  a  “dirty  old  man”  who  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  When  Fox  returned 
to  England  he  and  one  of  the  debaters, 
John  Burnyeat,  collaborated  in  1678  on  a 
book  of  more  than  500  pages,  arguing  the 
Quaker  side  of  the  encounter  and  boasting 
how  they  had  humiliated  their  opponent 
in  Rhode  Island,  calling  their  narrative  A 
New-England  Fire-Brand  Quenched. 

Liberty  of  conscience  was  not  an  issue 
between  participants  in  the  Rhode  Island 
debate,  for  Williams  and  the  Quakers  were 
in  agreement  over  the  principle.  Neither 
side,  however,  trusted  the  other's  commit¬ 
ment  to  religious  freedom.  Williams  sus¬ 
pected  that  such  liberty  would  evaporate 
into  arbitrariness,  even  persecution,  once 
Quakers  governed,  while  the  Quakers  eas¬ 
ily  identified  him  with  the  Puritan  bigots 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  who  had  run  Quak¬ 
ers  out  of  the  colony  and  hanged  four  of 
them  who  dared  to  return. 


Williams's  debate  with  the  Quakers 
and  the  books  it  provoked  were  a  striking 
chapter  in  the  ongoing  battle  between 
rational  piety  and  unbridled  enthusiasm,  a 
struggle  as  ancient  as  Christianity  itself. 
Williams’s  book  epitomized  orthodox 
Protestantism’s  contempt  for  what  it 
branded  a  heretical  and  dangerous  enthu¬ 
siasm.  In  response  the  Quakers  moved 
from  defense  to  attack  and  argued  the 
irrelevance  of  his  tired,  old  doctrine  to 
their  irrepressible  revolt  against  a  stifling 
spiritual  tradition.  George  Fox  Digg’d  out  of 
his  Burr  owes  is  a  provocative  example  of 
the  orthodox  side  of  this  historic  struggle. 
It  was  written  with  wit,  irony,  and  a  good 
deal  of  mockery,  along  with  a  fair  share  of 
gusto,  and  it  was  answered  in  kind. 
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George  Fox 

Digg’d  out  of  his 

Burrowes, 

Or  an  Oiler  of 

DISPUTATION 

On  fourteen  Prof  of ills  made  this  laft  Summer  1 672  (fo  call'd,) 
unco  G.Fex  then  prefent  on  Rode- 1  fwtl 
in  New- England^  by  R.w. 

As  a!fo  how  (G.  Fox  flily  departing)  the  Bifputation  went  on 
being  managed  three  dayes  at  Newport  on  Rode-IJland ,  and 
one  day  at  Providence,  between  John  Stubs,  John  Burnet,  and 
William  Edmundfon  on  the  one  part,  and  R.w.  on  the  other. 

In  which  many  Quotations  oat  of <7.  Fox  &  Ed.  Burr  owes  Book 
in  Folio  are  alleadged. 


WITH  AN 

END 


I  X 


O;  forne  fcores  of  G,  F.  his  fimple  lame  Anfwers  to  his  Oppo¬ 
ses  in  that  Book,  quoted  and  rcplyed  to 

By  R  .  W.  of  Providence  in  N.E.  * 
_ bfahryfiff/AMj _ , 


BOSTON 
Printed  by  fohn  Ee/ler,  1  6  7  ff. 
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The  Marquette  map  in  Melchisedech 
Thevenot's  Recueil  de  Voyages 

(Paris:  E.  Michallet,  1681) 


byFRANS  Koks 
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Utudying  the  original  atlases 
and  maps  of  Sanson,  Jaillot,  Coronelli, 
Cassini,  and  their  contemporaries,  is  the 
easiest  way  of  gaining  an  understanding  of 
the  evolution  of  Old  Regime  cartography. 
The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  owns  a 
particularly  rich  collection  of  rare  French 
maps  of  North  America,  a  collection 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  consult  in  1993. 

For  150  years,  four  French  maps  in  the 
Library’s  collection  have  been  favorite 
objects  of  scholarly  debate.  Each  individ¬ 
ual  map  reflects  the  findings  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  Jolliet  during 
their  famous  expedition  (1673-1674)  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  each  one  was  drawn 
in  its  immediate  aftermath.  Particularly 
meaningful  to  my  research  was  a  rare 
book  called  Recueil  de  Voyages  (Paris,  1681), 
published  by  Melchisedech  Thevenot 
(1620-1692).  The  book  includes  Father 
Marquette’s  account  of  the  voyage  and 
one  of  the  four  expedition  maps,  the 
“Carte  de  la  decouverte  faite  l’an  1673  dans 
l’Amerique  Septentrionale,”  engraved  by 
Liebaux.  Some  historians  have  attributed 
both  components  to  Marquette.  Others 
have  argued  that  the  map  was  originally 
designed  by  Jolliet.  The  author  of  the  draft 
used  by  Liebaux  for  the  Recueil  was  finally 
identified  as  Father  Claude  Dablon,  the 
Superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  New 
France.  The  narrative  was  conclusively  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  abbreviation  of  Marquette’s 
original  journal. 


Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  feature 
of  the  account  and  the  map  in  Thevenot’s 
Recueil  is  the  fact  that  they  were  printed  at 
all.  Since  late  1674,  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  original  Jolliet  expedition  map  had 
been  circulating  among  the  Paris  court 
elite.  Marquette’s  papers  were  meant  to  be 
included  in  the  Relations,  the  annual  Jesuit 
publication  of  missionary  reports.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  French  government  suppressed  the 
Relations  of  New  France  in  1673,  well 
before  the  missionary  had  been  able  to  put 
his  pen  to  paper.  Fortunately,  the  Mar¬ 
quette  account  and  map  eventually  found 
their  way  to  Quebec,  where  Father  Dablon 
edited  the  narrative,  copied  the  map,  and 
kept  the  documents  for  future  use. 

The  Canadian  scholar  Lucien  Campeau 
recently  established  that  the  Marquette 
narrative  was  one  of  six  years’  worth  of 
unpublished  Jesuit  Relations  to  have  been 
intentionally  sent  to  Paris  by  late  1678. 
Thevenot’s  expedition  map,  then,  is  a  sec¬ 
ond-generation,  printed  replica  of  Dablon’s 
map,  the  only  trace  of  Marquette’s  cartog¬ 
raphy  to  have  found  its  way  to  Paris,  to 
Thevenot,  and  to  the  French  public.  Only 
in  France  could  the  map  and  the  narrative 
be  turned  over  to  enthusiastic  scholars 
such  as  Melchisedech  Thevenot,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  illustrious  Academie 
Royale  des  Sciences.  Thevenot  eagerly 
accepted  and  published  the  two  docu¬ 
ments  as  examples  of  proper  scholarship. 
In  so  doing,  he— intentionally  or  uninten¬ 
tionally — helped  the  Jesuits  get  around  the 
ban  on  publishing  the  Canadian  Relations 
and  put  on  display  one  of  their  finest 
achievements. 
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Henry  Pitman. 

A  relation  of  the  great  sufferings  and  strange 
adventures  of  Henry  Pitman,  chyrurgion  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Monmouth 

(London:  A.  Sowle,  1689) 


by  Meredith  Baldwin  Weddle 
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I  had  no  business  paging  this  slen¬ 
der  book:  A  Relation  of  the  Great  Sufferings 
and  Strange  Adventures  of  Henry  Pitman, 
Chyrurgion  to  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
According  to  the  cataloguing  record,  “Pit¬ 
man  was  transported  to  Barbados  as  a 
convict,  escaped,  and  became  involved 
with  pirates.”  But  the  subject  of  my 
research  was  the  “peace  testimony”  of  sev¬ 
enteenth-century  Quakers — their  belief 
that  weapons,  “fightings,”  and  war  were 
utterly  incompatible  with  Quaker  spiritual 
understandings.  Early  Quaker  leaders  had 
enunciated  this  vision,  but  visions  tend  to 
be  abstract.  I  wanted  to  “see”  the  choices, 
the  sacrifices,  the  compromises  Quakers 
made  in  violent  situations;  for  it  is  in  the 
working  through  of  scruples  that  a  vision 
is  defined  and  disciplined — or  discarded. 
My  search  at  the  JCB,  then,  was  for  “ordi¬ 
nary”  Quakers  seen  interpreting  the  stric¬ 
tures  against  violence  through  their 
actions  in  times  of  danger. 

But,  if  truth  be  told,  dozens  of  pious 
tracts  had  fogged  my  mind,  and  this  pirate 
tale  offered  an  escape  from  an  excess  of 
conviction.  So  it  was  as  a  surcease  rather 
than  a  source  that  I  requested  the  Pitman 
book. 

Pitman’s  account  was  everything  the 
card  catalogue  promised,  and  more:  Pit¬ 
man,  surgeon,  attached  to  Monmouth’s 
army,  marching  to  oust  King  James  II; 
Pitman  captured,  condemned  to  hang, 
reprieved  and  “transported”  to  Barbados 
as  a  slave.  He  plotted  escape  in  an  open 
boat,  brushed  past  “savage  canibals”  on  a 


beach,  put  ashore  on  buccaneer-infested 
Tortuga  where  pirates  burnt  his  boat.  He 
learned  to  “turn  turtles”  to  immobilize 
them  for  leisurely  killing,  and  to  smoke 
wild  sage  in  a  crab’s-claw  pipe.  He  finally 
returned  to  England  aboard  a  privateer. 

My  guilty  detour  was  unexpectedly 
rewarded  by  the  historian’s  dream — the 
Undiscovered  Source.  Henry  Pitman,  it 
became  clear,  was  a  Quaker.  Nowhere  in 
his  sensationalized  story  did  he  mention 
religion.  But  subtle  evidence  emerged 
from  the  text,  later  confirmed  in  local 
Quaker  minutes.  Andrew  Sowle,  printer  of 
many  Quaker  materials,  printed  this  book; 
Pitman  never  bore  arms  under  Mon¬ 
mouth,  while  he  felt  obliged  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  enemy  soldiers.  Rather  than 
shed  the  blood  of  any  who  might  capture 
him,  Pitman  concocted  an  opium-infused 
cordial  to  put  capturers  to  sleep;  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  wear  a  sword  or  carry 
weapons;  he  refused  to  join  in  piracy. 

Although  Pitman  included  these 
details,  they  were  ancillary  to  his  main 
purpose,  which  was  clearly  to  capitalize 
on  his  astounding  adventures  by  selling  a 
great  number  of  books.  Moreover,  his  last 
page  contains  a  description  of  various 
medicines  Pitman  formulated  and  offered 
for  sale;  the  book  was  as  well  a  clever 
come-on  for  a  doctor’s  practice.  Because 
Pitman  was  not  self-consciously  describing 
his  pacifism,  the  way  he  explained  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  behavior  when  he  was  prox¬ 
imate  to  violence  is  especially  compelling. 
Thus,  when  he  associated  himself  with 
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military  forces,  when  he  urged  his  com¬ 
panions  to  bring  their  weapons  for  the 
escape,  when  he  approved  their  charging 
their  “musquets”  and  blunderbusses  with 
pieces  of  glass,  he  unconsciously  offered 
up  his  scruples  and  his  choices  for  a  histo¬ 
rian’s  analysis  of  what  pacifism  meant  to 
him.  An  apparently  rowdy  entertainment 
proved  to  be,  instead,  invaluable  and  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rare  evidence  of  the  complexity 
of  pacifism  itself. 


RELATION 


f  T 


trange  gUrtmunrcs 


Of  HENRY  PIT  MAR , 


OF  THE 


AND 


A 


Chyrurgion  to  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth ,  contain¬ 
ing  an  Account ; 


r.  Of  the  occafion  of  his  being  engaged  in  the  Duke’s  Service.  2.  Of 
his  Tryal,  Condemnation,  and  Tranfportation  to  Babadoes,  with 
the  mcA  fevere  and  Uncbriftian  Afls  made  againft  him  and  his  Fellow-fufFerers,  by  the 
Governour  and  General  Aflembly  of  that  Illand.  3.  How  he  made  his  efcape  in  a  fir, all 
open  Boat  with  fome  of  his  fellow  Captives,  namely,  Jo.  W-kickjr,  Peter  Bagwell, William 
Woodcock,,  Jo.  Cooke,  Jeremiah  Atkins,  &c.  And  how  miracalouily  they  were  preferred 
on  the  Sea.  4.  How  they  wentafhore  on  a  uninhabitable  Ifland,  where  they  met 
with  fome  Privateers  that  burnt  their  Boat,  andlefrthem  on  that  defolate  place  to  fhife 
ferthemfelves.  5.  After  what  manner  they  lived  there  for  about  three  Moneths,  until 
the  faid  Henry  Pitman  was  taken  aboard  a  Privateer,  and  at  length  arrived  Tafc  in.  Eng¬ 
land.  6.  How  his  Companions  were  received  aboard  another,  Privateer  that  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  by  the  Spainards,  and  they  all  made  Slaves And  howaftarfix  Mone  ths 
Captivity  they  were  delivered,  and  returned  to  England  alfo. 


Licenfed,  Jun:  13th,  1689. 


London,  Printed  by  Andreis  S  ovale:  And  are  to  be  Sold  by  John  Taylor,  at  the  Han 
<f  the  Ship  in  Paul’s  Church-Turd,  1689. 
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(The  Hague:  Chez  les  Freres  l'Honore,  1703) 
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l_/AHONTANJS  NOUVEAUX  VOYAGES 
were  for  me  not  so  much  a  discovery  as  a 
rediscovery.  Reading  Les  Nouveaux  voyages 
this  second  time  at  the  JCB,  I  found  myself 
interested  as  much  in  the  textual  strategies 
at  work  in  the  account  as  in  its  undeniably 
rich  ethnographic  and  historic  insights. 
Let  me  explain,  in  a  necessarily  abbreviat¬ 
ed  way,  how  signifier  and  signified  are 
interrelated  in  Lahontan  s  work  and  what 
an  understanding  of  this  interweave  can 
yield  not  only  about  this  particular  author, 
but  about  the  rhetorical  strategies  avail¬ 
able  to  New  World  writers  in  general. 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  critical  assess¬ 
ment  of  Lahontan  has  hinged  on  the 
truth-value  of  his  account.  Percy  Adams  in 
his  Travelers  and  Travel  Liars,  1660-1800 
(1962)  had  an  apt  term  for  Lahontan  when 
he  referred  to  “travel  liars.”  But  this 
emphasis  on  the  strict  veracity  of  the 
account  misses  the  point.  Since  conclu¬ 
sions  about  Lahontan’s  truthfulness  are 
frequently  arrived  at  through  the  compari¬ 
son  of  the  narratives  to  the  Jesuit  relations 
of  New  France,  I  shall  invoke  a  particular¬ 
ly  telling  encounter  between  Lahontan 
and  a  Jesuit. 

Lahontan  spent  the  winter  of  1685  in 
the  French  fortification  at  Montreal.  He 
chaffed  increasingly  at  the  “pitch  at  which 
these  Ecclesiastical  Lords  [the  Jesuits]  have 
screw'd  their  authority  (89).”  The  issue 
comes  to  a  head  in  a  particularly  humor¬ 
ous  episode  when  the  resident  curate  spied 
a  copy  of  Petronius  on  his  writing  table, 
“fell  upon  it  with  an  unimaginable  fury 
and  tore  out  almost  all  the  Leaves  (89).” 


The  clash  is  revealing  not  simply  because  it 
identifies  Lahontan's  anticlericalism,  nor 
even  his  reading  tastes,  but  because  it 
inscribes  Lahontan's  account  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  literary  tradition — that  of  the  satir¬ 
ic  novel.  The  account  is  embedded  in  a 
longer,  more  sustained  narrative  which 
owes  much  to  Petronius’s  Satyricon. 
Lahontan's  text,  like  Petronius’s,  is  hybrid, 
parodic,  and  sometimes  frankly  scabrous. 
No  doubt  Lahontan  relished  shocking 
Jesuit  sensibilities  because  it  offered  him  a 
way  of  countering  ecclesiastical  authority, 
but  his  choice  of  literary  form  was  not  for¬ 
tuitous.  The  Satyricon  is  one  of  the  first 
novels  in  the  Western  literary  tradition.  As 
Mikhai'1  Bakhtin  has  famously  observed, 
the  novel  has  always  been  a  subversive 
genre — it  consistently  refuses  to  conform 
to  generic  expectations,  is  frequently  irrev¬ 
erent,  upsets  established  hierarchies,  and 
freely  cannibalizes  other  forms.  While 
Lahontan's  text  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  hybrid 
series  of  “memoirs”  and  letters  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  celebrated  dialogue  with  the 
“bon  sauvage,”  Adario,  it  is  novelistic.  In 
the  novel,  whose  very  name  means  the 
“new,”  Lahontan  found  a  genre  eminently 
suited  to  the  representation  of  his  new 
reality  for,  like  the  New  World,  the  novel 
was  mixed,  discontinuous,  and  unassimil- 
able  with  the  conventional  categories  of 
the  Old. 


The  English  translation  which  appears  in  the 
quote  is  from  New  Voyages  to  North-America  by  the 
Baron  de  Lahontan,  Reuben  Gold  Th waites  ed., 
New  York:  Burt  Franklin,  reprinted  1970. 
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I  had  in  the  y e a r  1992  an  extreme¬ 
ly  fruitful  three-month  stay  at  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  and  during  these 
three  months  many  books  connected  with 
my  area  of  research— the  history  and  tech¬ 
nology  of  wooden  ship  construction  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries — 
were  in  my  hands:  For  example,  the  four- 
volume  work  A  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  printed  in  London  at  1704,  an 
extremely  important  source  for  the  study 
of  the  history  of  shipping  and  navigation. 

There  were  in  the  Library  other  excel¬ 
lent  books,  such  as  Nathaniel  Boteler,  Six 
Dialogues  about  Sea-Services  (London,  1685); 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Judicious  and  Select 
Essays  and  Observations  (London,  1650); 
John  Smith,  The  Sea-man’s  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  (London,  1699);  Tobias  Gentle¬ 
men,  Englands  way  to  win  wealth,  and  to 
employ  ships  and  mariners  (London,  1614), 
and  my  favorite  Sir  William  Monson, 
Naval  Tracts — printed  officially  for  the  first 
time  at  London  in  1703.  This  book  contains 
unique,  valuable  observations  for  research 
concerning  West  European  warships  in 
the  years  1585-1602,  when  the  future 
famous  admiral  served  in  the  Navy  start¬ 
ing  from  the  position  of  ship's  boy 

For  the  study  of  the  history  of  ship¬ 
building  and  technology  there  are  many 
significant  descriptions  in  this  publication. 
For  example,  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  for  centuries  for  shipowners 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in 
other  warm  waters  has  been  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  hulls  against  worms,  particularly 
Terredo  navalis,  which  delights  in  eating 


timber.  It  is  known  that  in  ancient  times,  in 
Greece,  sheets  of  lead  were  added  to  the 
bottom  surface  of  ships  to  protect  them. 
Authors  on  the  history  of  ships  very  sel¬ 
dom  write  about  the  various  techniques  of 
hull  protection,  known  as  sheathing.  Also 
many  have  believed  that  the  plates  of  lead 
were  popular  only  in  antiquity,  and  that 
such  technology  disappeared  in  the  new 
era.  But  thanks  to  Monson’s  book  we  have 
really  exact  descriptions  of  various  forms 
of  ship  protection  in  his  times,  and  we  can 
see  that  ancient  techniques  were  still  in  use. 

On  the  pages  346-347,  Monson  writes: 
“In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  sheath  ships 
with  lead;  not  durable,  heavy  and  subject 
to  many  casualties.  Another  sheathing  is 
with  double  planks  within  and  without, 
like  a  furring;  weighty,  endures  but  a 
while,  because  the  worm  works  through 
the  one  and  the  other.  Some  have  done  it 
with  fine  canvas;  of  small  continuance, 
and  not  regarded.  To  burn  the  upper  plank 
till  it  come  to  be  like  a  very  coal  in  every 
place,  and  after  to  pitch  it,  is  not  amiss.  In 
China  they  say,  they  have  a  bitumen,  or 
varnish,  like  an  Artificial  Pitch,  with  which 
they  trim  the  outside  of  the  ships:  it  is  said 
to  be  durable  against  worm,  water,  or  sun. 
Some  have  used  a  certain  pitch  mingled 
with  glass,  and  other  ingredients  beaten  to 
powder,  but  of  no  great  use.  The  best  is 
with  thin  boards,  half  inch  thick,  the  thin¬ 
ner  the  better,  and  elm  better  then  oak,  for 
it  does  not  split,  it  endures  better  unde: 
water,  and  yields  better  to  the  ship’s  side. 
. . .  Some  impute  the  killing  of  the  worm 
to  the  tar,  others  to  the  hair,  that  involves 
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and  choaks  it;  this  is  the  best,  and  of  least 
cost.  The  worm  begins  with  a  hole  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  needle’s  head,  and  by  degrees 
becomes  as  great  as  a  man’s  finger;  the 
thicker  the  plank  is,  the  greater  it  grows; 
they  are  the  most  near  fresh  waters  and 
rivers.” 

William  Monson’s  book  also  includes 
perceptive  remarks  concerning  Spanish 
and  English  fleets,  and  warships  of  other 
nations,  which  explains  why  his  text  was 
kept  secret  by  the  Admiralty  for  many 
years.  The  reason  was  obviously  the 
importance  of  his  observations.  For 
example,  on  page  349  we  can  read:  "The 
greatest  inconveniency  in  his  Majesty’s 
ships  is  the  placing  the  cook-room  in  the 
mid-ships,  and  so  low  in  the  hold,  that 
many  inconveniencies  and  dangers  arise 
by  it;  if  it  take  fire,  it  is  not  so  easily 
quench’d  as  if  it  were  aloft,  and  in  the  fore¬ 
castle;  secondly,  it  will  make  the  ship  cam- 
berkeel;  thirdly,  the  continual  fire  that  is 
kept  in  that  part  of  the  ship  casts  such  a 
heat  amongst  men  and  victuals,  that  it 
begets  sickness,  and  disperses  such  an 
offensive  smoke  in  the  ship,  that  it  putrifies 
victuals,  and  makes  it  both  unwholsome 
and  untoothsome  to  be  eaten.” 


The  location  of  cook  rooms  in  the 
middle  of  a  hull  is  associated  with  medieval 
European  tradition,  when  sailors  were 
able  to  cook  their  food  on  the  ballast 
stones  in  the  main  hold.  In  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  on  many  ships  constructed  in 
Europe,  the  place  for  a  fire  or  a  kitchen 
was  located  near  the  bow,  giving  the 
smoke  a  shorter  way  out. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  the 
great  value  of  Sir  William  Monson’s  book 
for  studies  on  the  history  of  shipbuilding. 
It  is  also  a  pity,  that  now,  when  I  am  deputy 
director  of  the  Polish  Maritime  Museum,  I 
have  no  time  to  publish  numerous  works, 
the  results  of  my  fruitful  research  in  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library.  Nevertheless  I 
hope  to  do  it  in  coming  years. 
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L ... 

prose,  the  seventeenth-century  encyclope¬ 
dist  and  cartographer,  Vincenzo  Coronelli, 
in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Libro  dei  Globi  ( Book  of  Globes)  (1705),  exco¬ 
riated  the  ‘Aristarchi”  who  almost  certain¬ 
ly  were  not  among  the  preface's  readers. 
These  'Aristarchi,”  Coronelli  insisted,  dep¬ 
recated  the  works  of  others  only  because 
of  their  ignorance. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times,  Coronelli 
had  scant  patience  for  his  numerous  crit¬ 
ics.  Yet,  in  1705,  when  the  second  edition  of 
the  Libro  dei  Globi  appeared,  he  had  partic¬ 
ular  reason  for  being  defensive.  At  that 
time,  he  was  beset  by  a  series  of  reversals 
that  were  to  culminate  in  the  loss  of  his 
influential  position  as  Minister  General  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Franciscan 
Order.  With  the  loss  of  that  position, 
Coronelli  lost  the  financial  support  that 
made  works  like  the  Libro  dei  Globi  possi¬ 
ble,  and  he  lost  as  well  the  fame  that  might 
have  prevented  the  Libro  dei  Globi  from 
becoming  just  another  seemingly  obscure 
work. 


Happily  for  me,  a  specialist  in  Coronel¬ 
li,  the  John  Carter  Brown  contains  one  of 
two  extant  copies  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Libro  dei  Globi  (the  other  copy  is  in  the 
Marciana  in  Venice,  Coronelli’s  home 
city).  Moreover,  despite  Coronelli's  shrill¬ 
ness  in  introducing  this  edition  of  the  Libro 
dei  Globi,  and  despite  this  edition's  obscuri¬ 
ty,  it  exemplifies  Coronelli's  considerable 
range,  not  to  mention  his  sense  of  enter¬ 
prise,  as  a  cartographer. 

First  and  foremost,  this  edition  of  the 
Libro  dei  Globi  contains  celestial  and  terres¬ 
trial  globes  modeled  after  “the  largest 
globes  the  world  had  ever  seen,”  which 
Coronelli  had  presented  to  Louis  xivth 
and  with  which  he  had  launched  his 
career.  Also  noteworthy  are  various  maps 
of  the  oceans  and  charts  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctica. 

The  combination  of  celestial  and  ter¬ 
restrial  drawings  suggests  the  encyclopedic 
vision  that  informed  many  of  Coronelli’s 
other  works,  although  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  implementation  of  that 
vision  came  easily.  In  1705,  Coronelli  was 
still  producing  volumes  of  his  encyclopedic 
Biblioteca  Universale  Sacro-Profana  (1701-07), 
and  he  was  able  to  recycle  portions  of  the 
Biblioteca  Universale  within  the  Libro  dei 
Globi,  just  as  he  inserted  portions  of  the 
Libro  dei  Globi  in  the  Biblioteca  Universale. 


Not  only  was  this  rare  edition  of  the 
Libro  dei  Globi  available  to  me  as  a  fellow  at 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1982,  but  I  also  found  at  the  library 
a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  I  was 
able  to  turn  my  still  somewhat  inchoate 
notes  on  Coronelli  into  the  dissertation 
that  I  completed  a  year  later.  As  I  was  writ¬ 
ing,  I  benefited  from  the  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  other  fellows  as  well 
as  of  the  John  Carter  Browns  incompara¬ 
ble  staff,  particularly  Susan  Danforth. 
Thanks  in  no  small  part  to  this  help  I 
received  as  a  John  Carter  Brown  fellow,  I 
was  able,  unlike  Coronelli,  who  got  only 
as  far  as  the  letter  “C"  in  his  Biblioteca  Uni¬ 
versale,  to  see  my  project  to  the  end. 
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A 

jlJLs  pesquisas  sobre  a  Inquisigao 
Moderna  fizeram  consideraveis  progressos 
nas  ultimas  decadas,  principalmente  as 
que  dizem  respeito  ao  Tribunal  do  Santo 
Oficio  da  Inquisi^ao  espanhola.  Os  resulta- 
dos  dessas  pesquisas  levaram  historiadores 
a  reformular  as  teses  classicas  sobre  os  Tri¬ 
bunal  Inquisitoriais,  apresentando  um 
quadro  totalmente  diferente  do  que  a  histo- 
riografia  tradicional  nos  legou.  O  Tribunal 
e  apresentado  nao  como  uma  institui^ao 
injusta,  arbitraria,  impingindo  horror  ate 
ao  ser  mencionado,  mas  como  um  orgao 
justo,  moral  e  humano.  Criou-se  a  chama- 
da  “Nova  Historia  da  Inquisi^ao,”  que  inclu¬ 
sive  “desjudaizou”  os  Tribunais  espanhois, 
pois  alguns  autores  advogam  que  a  ideolo- 
gia  que  levou  a  sua  introdugao  e  manu- 
ten^ao  durante  seculos,  nao  foi  o  anti- 
judaismo,  mas  as  anti-heresia.  Algumas 
obras  que  foram  publicadas  nos  ultimos 
anos  vem  marcadas  por  uma  tendencia 
“revisionista,”  que  em  nossos  dias  carac- 
teriza  tambem  obras  sobre  a  escravidao  e 
o  nazismo.  O  panorama  geral  da  Inquisi^ao 
nas  centenas  de  obras  publicadas,  algumas 
de  inegavel  valor  cientifico,  chega-nos  con- 
troverso,  polemico,  respondendo  a  tenden- 
cias  reformuladoras  e  minimizadoras. 

Sobre  os  Tribunais  portugueses  as 
pesquisas  estao  defasadas  em  rela^ao  a 
produgao  espanhola.  O  que  permitira  tirar 
os  estudos  inquisitoriais  desse  impasse  e  o 


aprofundamento  da  pesquisa,  principal¬ 
mente  a  analise  das  fontes  primarias  exis- 
tentes  sobre  a  inquisi^ao  portuguesa, 
muitas  delas  ainda  mal  conhecidas,  e  que 
poderao  acrescentar  uma  nova  compreen- 
sao  e  uma  nova  dimensao  a  uma  insti- 
tui^ao  poderosa  que  serviu  o  Estado  e  a 
Igreja  durante  seculos. 

Uma  fonte  primaria  rara  encontra-se 
na  John  Carter  Brown  Library  com  o  titu- 
lo:  An  account  of  the  Cruelties  Exercise’d.  by 
the  Inquisition  in  Portugal  (Impresso  em 
Londres  por  Burrough  and  F.  Baker  at  the 
Sun  and  Moon  in  Cornhill,  1708).  Encon- 
trei  essa  obra  no  ano  de  1988,  qando  inves- 
tigava  sobre  a  Inquisi^ao  na  America 
colonial  na  JCBL.  Chamou-me  a  aten^ao 
por  tratar-se  de  um  titulo  diferente  de  uma 
obra  que  eu  ja  conhecia  com  o  nome  Noti- 
cias  Reconditas  do  Modo  de  proceder  da 
Inquisigao  com  os  seus  presos,  publicada  por 
Hernani  Cidade.1  Foi  escrita  por  um  por- 
tugues,  pertencente  a  cupola  “interna”  do 
Tribunal,  o  secretario  ou  notario  da  Inqui- 
si^ao  de  Lisboa  e  diz  ele  que  a  escreveu 
porque  “a  sua  consciencia  nao  pode 
aguentar  as  barbaras  crueldades  e  injustos 
procedimentos  usados  contra  os  crimi- 
nosos.” 


Nao  temos  ate  hoje  certeza  sobre  o 
nome  do  autor  dessa  “Rela^ao.”  Aceitam 
alguns  historiadores  a  probabilidade  de  se 
tratar  de  Pedro  Lupina  Freire,  porem  o 
volume  existente  na  JCBL  aumenta  ainda 
mais  as  duvidas  sobre  a  sua  autoria,  uma 
vez  que  algumas  afirma^oes  vem  con- 
tradizer  constata^oes  anteriormente  le- 
vantadas. 

No  Arquivo  Nacional  da  Torre  do 
Tombo  em  Lisboa  existe  um  processo  re- 
lativo  a  um  padre  com  esse  mesmo  nome 
Lupina  Freire,  onde  vem  afirmado  que  o 
reu  foi  degredado  para  o  Brasil  por  5  anos. 
Alguns  autores  que  se  referem  a  Lupina 
Freire  dizem  que  apos  3  anos  voltou  a  Por¬ 
tugal,  onde  foi  nomeado  para  o  cargo 
publico  de  Administrador  Geral  da  Corte, 
com  uma  remunera^ao  de  5.000  reis  men- 
sais.2 

Na  obra  existente  na  JCBL  aparece 
contudo  uma  afirma^ao  que  poe  em  duvi- 
da  o  que  vem  acima  mencionado:  Diz  o 
autor  do  'Account”. . .  que  os  injustos  pro- 
cedimentos  (do  Tribunal)  foram  tanto  con¬ 
tra  o  seu  cora^ao  que  “resolveu  deixar 
Portugal  e  retirar-se  para  Roma  no  ano  de 
1672”  e  que  “nao  achava  seguro  para  ele 
voltar  para  Portugal,  pois  se  ele  caisse  nas 
maos  do  Santo  Oficio,  os  Inquisidores  o 
sacrificariam  para  vingar-se.”  O  documen- 
to  que  diz  que  voltou  a  Portugal  e  que  foi 
ainda  nomeado  para  um  cargo  importante 
nao  parece  muito  veridico  uma  vez  que  e 
considerado  gravissimo  o  crime  de  violar 
segredos  internos  do  Tribunal,  donde 
podemos  considerar  mais  provavel  a  ver- 
sao  do  proprio  autor  anonimo  do 
‘Account,”  que  diz  nunca  mais  ter  voltado 
a  Portugal. 


Sabemos  que  em  1672  encontrava-se 
em  Roma  o  padre  Antonio  Vieira,  da  Cia. 
de  Jesus,  tentando  “desmascarar”  e  “minar” 
o  Tribunal  portugues,  junto  as  autoridades 
eclesiasticas  romanas.  Durante  muito 
tempo  o  Relatorio  atribuido  a  Pedro 
Lupina  Freira  constou  como  de  autoria  de 
Padre  Antonio  Vieira,  uma  vez  que  coin¬ 
cide  em  seu  conteudo  com  as  ideias  do 
jesuita.3  Vieira  nao  escreveu  o  texto,  mas 
certamente  o  conheceu,  corrigiu  e  anotou. 

O  conhecido  historiador  portugues 
Hernani  Cidade  diz  que  as  “Noticias  Recon- 
ditas”  foram  publicadas  “pela  primeira 
vez”  em  Londres  em  1722,  e  em  italiano, 
pelo  rabino  de  origem  portuguesa  David 
Neto.4  Joao  Lucio  de  Azevedo  confirma 
sua  publica^ao  em  1722  constando  de  duas 
partes,  a  primeira  em  portugues  e  a  segun- 
da  em  castelhano.5 

Conffontando  a  edi^ao  do  Account' 
existente  na  JCBL  com  o  texto  publicado 
por  Hernani  Cidade  vemos  que  se  trata  da 
mesma  obra  anonima  provavelmente 
traduzida  para  o  ingles  5  anos  antes  da  ver- 
sao  italiana  e  espanhola.  E  interessante  que 
o  “Account”  vem  prefaciado  tambem  por 
um  autor  anonimo,  que  diz  sentir-se  obri- 
gado  em  publica-lo  para  que  o  mundo 
tomasse  conhecimento  dos  injustos  pro- 
cedimentos  desse  terrivel  tribunal,  mas 
que  quando  a  obra  ja  estava  quase  impres- 
sa  um  amigo  lhe  comunicou  a  existencia 
de  uma  outra  “rela^ao”  que  mostra  a 
maneira  com  que  sao  tratados  os  que  caem 
nas  maos  da  Inquisi^ao  espanhola  na 
America,  o  que  mostra  que  a  Inquisi^ao  na 
Espanha  agia  com  o  mesmo  espirito  de 
persegui<;ao  do  que  a  Inquisi^ao  em  Portu¬ 
gal. 
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Esse  segundo  relato  trata  da  prisao  de 
um  frances  Louis  Rame,  e  foi  publicado 
por  Frederic  Max  em  sua  obra  Prisonniers 
de  la  Inquisition.  Max  diz  que  nao  conhece 
o  texto  escrito  em  frances  por  Rame  e  o 
viu  pela  primeira  vez  na  obra  anonima 
“Account”  publicada  en  1708  em  Londres.6 

O  texto  atribuido  a  Pedro  Lupina 
Freire  e  uma  denuncia  contra  a  Inquisi^ao 
e  o  autor  do  'Account”  a  considera  apenas 
uma  pequena  representa^ao  dos  horrores 
da  Inquisi^ao,  sendo  que  o  resto,  diz  deve 
ser  deixado  a  imagina^ao  do  leitor.  O  doc- 
umento  e  tambem  interessante  pela 
men^ao  que  faz  as  mulheres  nas  prisoes 
inquisitoriais,  o  que  e  materia  muito 
pouco  conhecida.  Diz  que  nao  vai  se 
referir  a  prisao  das  mulheres,  porque  elas 
sao  usadas  com  maiores  sutilezas  e  cau^ao. 
As  prisoes  das  mulheres  sao  mais  dificeis 
de  serem  descobertas,  e  esse  assunto  deve 
ser  tratado  com  cuidado,  pois  trata  da 
honra  das  mulheres  e  ele  teme  ofende-las. 


Diz  que  e  sabido  que  as  “mulheres 
jovens”  e  especialmente  as  atraentes,  eram 
tratadas  com  melhores  palavras  do  que  as 
outras  em  geral,  e  muita  cousa  podia  ser 
dita  sobre  esse  assunto,  se  ele  nao  temesse 
ofender  essas  mulheres.  Conta  que  vivia 
entao  em  Madrid  uma  mulher  possuidora 
de  um  alto  senso  de  honestidade  e  ver- 
gonha,  e  que  devido  “ao  que  lhe  aconte- 
ceu”  numa  das  prisoes  de  Portugal  nao 
encarou  mais  o  rosto  de  ninguem,  e  por 
vergonha  vivia  reclusa  em  Madrid. 

De  grande  relevancia  para  a  reavali- 
a^ao  de  todo  funcionamento  do  Tribunal 
da  Inquisi^ao  e  a  informagao  que  consta 
no  texto  portugues,  como  no  texto  em 
ingles  sobre  a  inocencia  dos  reus,  que 
responde  em  parte  a  longa  polemica  que 
se  travou  sobre  o  assunto,  na  decada  de  60 
entre  o  prof.  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva  da  Uni- 
versidade  de  Lisboa  e  o  prof.  Israel  Revah, 
do  College  de  France.  Afinal  o  autor  ano- 
nimo  descreve  no  “Account”  a  cena  final 
do  arrependimento  e  da  morte.  Considera 
os  cristaos-novos  verdadeiros  cristaos, 
ideia  tambem  defendida  pelo  pde.  Antonio 
Vieira  em  diversos  escritos.  Duvida  da  sen- 
ten^a  ser  justa  e  mostra  que  os  reus, 
mesmo  quando  afirmavam  querer  morrer 
na  fe  de  Cristo,  eram  estrangulados  e  exe- 
cutados.  O  texto  ,anonimo  atribuido  ao 
secretario  da  Inquisi^ao  correu  pelas  maos 
de  pessoas  ilustres  e  causou  um  impacto  e 
indignaq:ao  na  Curia  Romana,  e  um  ano 
depois,  sob  ordens  do  papa,  fechava-se  a 
Inquisi^ao  em  Portugal.7 


A  obra  existente  na  JCBL  e  rarissima 
em  sua  tradu^ao  para  o  ingles,  e  de  funda¬ 
mental  importancia  para  os  estudiosos  das 
Inquisi<;6es  modernas. 

O  conhecimento  dessa  obra  permitiu 
que  eu  ampliasse  meus  estudos  sobre  a 
Inquisi^ao  em  Portugal,  e  reavaliasse  as 
novas  teses  desenvolvidas  nos  ultimos 
anos  sobre  o  Santo  Oficio  da  Inquisi^ao 
nos  paises  ibericos. 

Continuam  ainda  duvidas,  inclusive 
sobre  quern  tera  sido  o  autor  do  ‘Account” 
pois,  mesmo  que  o  pde.  Antonio  Vieira 
tivesse  mencionado  o  nome  de  Pedro  de 
Lupina  Freire  em  uma  de  suas  cartas  a 
Duarte  Ribeiro  de  Macedo  (Setembro  9, 
1673)  a  questao  nao  fica  esclarecida  e 
desafia  para  novas  pesquisas.8 
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An  account  of  the  cruelties  exercis  7d 
by  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal 

(London:  R.  Burrough  andj.  Baker,  1708) 


byANiTA  Novinsky 


In  recent  decades  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the 
modern  Inquisition,  particularly  concern¬ 
ing  the  Tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  As  a  result  of  these 
new  studies,  historians  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  reinterpret  some  of  the  classic  the¬ 
ses  regarding  Inquisition  Tribunals,  as  well 
as  to  establish  a  totally  different  outlook 
from  that  which  traditional  historiography 
has  bequeathed  us. 

The  Tribunal  is  presented  not  as  an 
unjust,  arbitrary  institution,  imposing  hor¬ 
ror  by  the  mere  mention  of  its  name,  but 
rather  as  a  just,  moral,  and  human  entity. 
The  so-called  “New  History  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion”  has  thus  come  into  being,  and  is  in 
fact  responsible  for  “de-judaizing”  the 
Spanish  Tribunals,  since  some  authors 
argue  that  the  ideology  which  led  to  their 
establishment  and  preservation  through¬ 
out  the  centuries  was  anti-heresy,  rather 
than  anti-Judaism  in  particular.  Some  of 
the  works  published  recently  are  best  char¬ 
acterized  as  “revisionist,”  which  lately  has 
also  influenced  studies  on  slavery  and 
Naziism.  The  general  approach  to  the 
Inquisition,  as  published  in  hundreds  of 
studies — many  of  irrefutable  scholarly 
value — remains  controversial  and  polemi¬ 
cal  in  responding  to  these  revisionist  and 
reductionist  tendencies. 


Research  on  the  subject  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Tribunals  has  been  limited  in 
comparison  to  studies  focusing  on  the 
Spanish  Tribunals.  In  order  for  real 
progress  to  be  made  in  studies  on  the 
Inquisition  there  needs  to  be  further  dedi¬ 
cation  to  serious  research,  particularly  of 
the  kind  that  includes  the  analysis  of  exist¬ 
ing  primary  sources  on  the  subject  of  the 
Portuguese  Inquisition,  many  of  which 
are  not  well  known.  These  sources  will 
allow  for  greater  understanding  and  add  a 
new  dimension  to  this  powerful  institution 
that  served  the  State  and  the  Church  for 
centuries. 

A  rare  primary  source  is  housed  in  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library,  under  the  title: 
An  Account  of  the  Cruelties  Exercis’d  by  the 
Inquisition  in  Portugal  (London:  Burrough 
and  J.  Baker  at  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  Corn- 
hill,  1708).  I  found  this  work  at  the  Library 
in  1988,  when  I  was  researching  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  in  colonial  America.  It  attracted  my 


attention  because  it  had  a  different  title 
from  the  work  I  already  knew  as  “Recon¬ 
dite  Reports  Concerning  the  Manner  in 
which  the  Inquisition  Treated  its  Prison¬ 
ers,”  which  first  appeared  in  1722  and  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  modern  schol¬ 
ars  by  Hernani  Cidade.1  It  was  written  by 
a  Portuguese  who  was  a  member  of  the 
“inner”  council  of  the  Tribunal,  the  secre¬ 
tary  or  clerk  of  the  Lisbon  Inquisition.  He 
claimed  to  have  written  it  because  “his 
conscience  could  not  bear  the  barbarous 
cruelties  and  unjust  treatments  adminis¬ 
tered  against  the  criminals.” 

To  date  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
authorship  of  these  “Reports.”  Some  his¬ 
torians  endorse  the  theory  that  it  was 
Pedro  Lupina  Freire.  The  1708  volume 
housed  at  the  JCB,  however,  further 
increases  doubts  as  to  its  authorship,  since 
certain  statements  in  it  serve  to  contradict 
previously  accepted  evidence. 

An  article  on  file  in  Lisbon's  National 
Archives,  the  Torre  do  Tombo,  relates 
charges  against  a  priest  named  Lupina 
Freire.  It  states  that  the  accused  was 
deported  to  Brazil  for  five  years.  Some 
authors  who  refer  to  Lupina  Freire  say  that 
he  returned  to  Portugal  after  three  years, 
where  he  was  then  named  to  public  office 
as  General  Administrator  of  the  Court, 
with  a  monthly  salary  of  5,000  reis.2 


A  statement  in  the  work  housed  at  the 
JCB  questions  the  validity  of  the  above 
information.  The  author  of  An  Account, 
who  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
author  of  the  “Recondite  Reports,”  says 
that  because  he  was  so  opposed  to  the 
actions  (of  the  Tribunal)  he  “decided  to 
leave  Portugal  and  settle  in  Rome  in  1672,” 
and  moreover,  “he  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
return  to  Portugal  for,  in  the  event  that  he 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Holy 
Office,  he  might  be  sacrificed  by  the 
Inquisitors  for  revenge.”  The  document 
stating  that  he  returned  to  Portugal  and 
that  he  was  then  nominated  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  post  does  not  appear  very  plausible, 
given  that  it  was  considered  an  extremely 
serious  crime  to  betray  the  inner  secrets  of 
the  Tribunal.  Thus,  we  are  more  apt  to 
accept  the  version  presented  by  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  An  Account  who  says  that 
he  never  returned  to  Portugal. 

It  is  documented  that  Father  Antonio 
Vieira,  the  famous  Jesuit  priest,  was  in 
Rome  in  1672,  where  he  appeared  before 
the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  an 
effort  to  “expose”  and  "undermine”  the 
Portuguese  Tribunal.  For  a  long  time  the 
“Reports”  attributed  to  Pedro  Lupina 
Freire  were  recorded  as  having  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Father  Antonio  Vieira,  based  on  the 
fact  that  its  contents  coincided  with  the 
Jesuit’s  ideas.3  Vieira,  however,  did  not 
write  the  text,  though  he  was  certainly 
familiar  with  it,  having  corrected  it  and 
commented  upon  it. 


The  renowned  Portuguese  historian 
Hernani  Cidade  states  that  “Recondite 
Reports”  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
London  in  1722,  and  in  Italian  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese-born  rabbi  David  Neto.4  Joao 
Lucio  de  Azevedo  confirms  its  publication 
in  1722,  stating  that  it  consisted  of  two 
parts:  the  first  in  Portuguese  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  Spanish.5 

In  comparing  the  JCB  edition  of  An 
Account  with  the  text  published  by  Her¬ 
nani  Cidade,  we  note  that  it  consists  of  the 
same  anonymous  work,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  translated  into  English  fourteen  years 
before  the  Italian  and  Spanish  version.  It  is 
interesting  that  An  Account  also  contains  a 
preface  by  an  anonymous  author  who 
claims  to  have  been  obliged  to  publish  it, 
[because]  just  prior  to  publication  a  friend 
communicated  to  him  the  existence  of 
another  “report”  which  documented  the 
treatment  of  those  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  America.  This 
fact  demonstrates  that  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain  acted  with  the  same  intent  of  perse¬ 
cution  as  did  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal. 

A  second  account  concerns  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Rame,  that 
was  published  by  Frederic  Max  in  his  work 
Prisonniers  de  la  Inquisition.  Max  states  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  text  writ¬ 
ten  in  French  by  Rame  and  that  he  saw  it 
for  the  first  time  in  the  anonymous 
Account  published  in  London  in  1708. 6 


The  text  attributed  to  Pedro  Lupina 
Freire  is  a  denunciation  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  the  author  of  An  Account  believes  to 
represent  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition 
only  to  a  limited  degree,  the  rest  being  left 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  The  docu¬ 
ment  is  interesting  also  for  its  mention  of 
women  in  the  women’s  prisons.  This 
charge  was  more  difficult  to  document 
and  was  a  subject  that  needed  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  care  since  it  involved  women’s 
honor,  and  the  author’s  fear  of  offending 
the  women  prisoners. 

According  to  this  text,  it  was  known 
that  “young  women,”  especially  attractive 
ones,  were  treated  in  a  kinder  manner 
than  the  others  in  general,  and  that  much 
more  could  be  said  about  this  subject  “had 
he  not  feared  offending  these  women.”  He 
tells  of  a  woman  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  integrity  and  propriety  who  lived  in 
Madrid,  and  who,  owing  to  “what  hap¬ 
pened  to  her”  in  one  of  Portugal’s  prisons, 
never  again  looked  at  anyone’s  face,  and 
who  lived  reclusively  in  Madrid  out  of 
shame. 
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Material  concerning  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  found  in  the  Portuguese  text 
as  well  as  in  the  English  text,  is  of  great  rel¬ 
evance  to  the  reevaluation  of  the  overall 
operations  of  the  Inquisition  Tribunal. 
This  information  also  partially  responds  to 
the  long  debate  on  the  subject  that  took 
place  during  the  1960s  between  Professor 
Antonio  Jose  Saraiva  of  the  University  of 
Lisbon  and  Professor  Israel  Revah  of  the 
College  de  France.  Finally,  in  An  Account 
the  anonymous  author  describes  the  last 
scene  of  repentance  and  death.  He  consid¬ 
ers  the  New-Christians,  that  is,  the  con¬ 
verted  Jews,  true  Christians,  a  position  also 
defended  by  Father  Antonio  Vieira  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  writings.  He  questions  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  sentences  while  demonstrating 
that  even  when  the  accused  chose  to  die  in 
the  faith  of  Christ,  they  were  still  strangled 
and  executed. 

The  anonymous  text  attributed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Inquisition  circulated 
among  eminent  individuals,  causing  shock 
and  indignation  in  the  Papal  court.  Upon 
orders  of  the  Pope  a  year  later  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  Portugal  was  suspended.7 

The  work  housed  in  the  JCB  is 
extremely  rare  because  it  is  an  English 
translation;  it  is  of  fundamental  signifi¬ 
cance  to  scholars  of  modern  Inquisitions. 
Knowledge  of  this  work  served  to  expand 
my  studies  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal 
and  allowed  me  to  reinterpret  theories 
developed  recently,  concerning  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Iberian 


Questions  still  remain,  including  those 
that  address  the  authorship  of  An  Account. 
For  instance,  although  Father  Antonio 
Vieira  mentioned  the  name  of  Pedro 
Lupina  Freire  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Father 
Manoel  Fernandes  (dated  9  September 
1673)  the  issue  is  still  unresolved,  and  calls 
for  further  investigation.8 

Translated  by  Marguerite  I.  Harrison 
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"The  Milk  Has  Not  Curdled" 

[Officer’s  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch 
merchant  ship  Arents  Bergh  of  Amsterdam] 

[1714-1715] 


by  Wim  Klooster 
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Presently,  he  is  the 
recipient  of  a  grant 
from  NWO,  the 
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for  scholarly  research, 
and  is  working  on  a 
book  on  mercantilism. 


W.  en  the  subject  is  commer¬ 
cial  history,  conducting  research  is  seldom 
exciting.  One  of  the  few  moments  that 
makes  my  heart  beat  faster,  however,  is 
when  the  time  has  come  to  quantify  my 
data.  That  is  when  trends  become  visible 
and  my  hypothesis  is  put  to  the  test.  But 
there  is  more  to  trade  history  than  the 
anonymous  exchange  of  commodities.  It 
involves  people  as  well.  As  a  rule,  little  of 
what  makes  up  their  day-to-day  business  is 
recorded,  and  consequently  anything  which 
does  survive  is  precious. 

My  dissertation  dealt  with  Dutch  trade 
in  the  Caribbean  (1648-1795),  and  even 
though  the  manuscript  was  finished  by  the 
time  I  arrived  in  Providence,  I  was  thrilled 
to  find  at  the  JCB  the  original  log  of  a 
Dutch  merchantman  which  left  Amster¬ 
dam  for  the  Caribbean  in  1714.  For  more 
than  six  months,  the  Arentsbergh  was 
engaged  in  trade  with  Spanish  colonial  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  Caribbean. 

The  intriguing  thing  about  this  ship’s 
log  is  that  it  is  a  tale  of  the  crew’s  activities 
ashore  and  afloat.  Daily  routine  jobs 
included  fetching  water  and  firewood,  as 
well  as  sending  letters  to  Spanish  villages 
and  towns  to  attract  the  interest  of  local 
merchants.  The  use  of  a  password  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  log  probably  facilitated  con¬ 
tacts  with  these  merchants.  In  phonetical 
Spanish  it  is  written:  “The  milk  has  not 
curdled.” 


The  log  also  reveals  how  international 
the  crew’s  make-up  was.  When  the  ship’s 
boat  capsized  near  Chagres  (Panama)  and 
five  sailors  perished,  their  birthplaces  were 
listed  as  Amsterdam,  Ltibeck,  Gothen¬ 
burg,  and  Karlskrona.  The  pilot  steering 
the  vessel  in  Panamanian  waters  was  a 
Jamaican,  hired  by  the  Dutch  captain  who 
thus  availed  himself  of  a  time-honored 
expedient.  When  the  ship  subsequently 
ran  aground,  the  pilot  got  the  blame  and 
without  much  ado,  he  was  dropped  ashore 
and  chased  away.  Gradually,  the  ship’s  hold 
was  filled  with  cacao  and  tobacco.  The 
return  cargo  must  have  included  a  lot  of 
“miscellanies”  as  well,  if  the  captain  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  items  on  an  exotic 
shopping-list  at  the  beginning  of  the  log.  It 
is  highly  doubtful,  however,  that  he  was 
able  to  get  his  hands  on  the  last  items  on 
the  list:  ‘A  parrot  and  a  parakeet  that  both 
speak  Dutch.” 
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John  Rogers. 

A  mid-night- cry  from  the  temple  of  God  to  the 
ten  virgins  slumbering  and  sleeping;  awake, 
awake,  arise,  and  gird  your  loyns,  and  trim 
your  lamps,  for  behold  the  bridegroom  cometh, 
go  ye  therefore  out  to  meet  him 

(New  London:  [T.  Green?,  1722]) 

by  Sergei  Ivanovich  Zhuk 
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Q 

Utudying  the  Quakers  attitudes 
toward  other  sectarian  groups,  I  attempt¬ 
ed  to  recover  the  “Friends”  worldview  and 
their  comprehension  of  themselves  as  a 
“Christian  people”  through  the  study  of 
their  perception  of  others  who  were  relat¬ 
ed  to  them  historically  and  theologically. 
Currents  of  thought  that  are  theoretically 
related  (as  Soviet  Marxism  and  Western 
Neo-Marxism)  are  often  inimical  to  each 
other.  Their  hostility  allows  their  adher¬ 
ents  to  crystallize  their  perception  of 
themselves  as  a  peculiar  social  group  and 
to  strengthen  their  ideological  and  ethical 
differences. 

Looking  through  the  “Journals”  of  the 
“Public  Friends”  who  visited  British 
colonies  in  America  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  I  found 
descriptions  of  the  Quaker  ministers'  dis¬ 
putes  with  one  "Ranter-like,  Enthusiastic 
Preacher”  John  Rogers  from  Connecticut. 
Developing  an  interest  in  Rogers,  I  dug  out 
from  the  wonderfulJCB  collection  Rogers' 
works  that  had  been  published  in  colonial 
America:  An  Epistle  to  the  Churches  of  Christ, 
call’d  Quakers,  [N.Y.,  1705];  An  Epistle  Sent 

from  God  to  the  World _ New  London, 

1718;  The  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ. . . .  Boston,  1720;  A  Mid-Night-Cry 
from  the  Temple  of  God. ...  [New  York,  1705]; 
and  others. 


The  last  book  was  especially  important 
for  me  because  it  included  all  the  treatises 
and  tracts  that  elucidate  Rogers’  main  doc¬ 
trines  and  attitudes  towards  different  reli¬ 
gious  groups  (including  Quakers).  Most  of 
these  tracts  were  written  in  1703-1706 
when  Rogers  had  been  meeting  the 
“Quakers’  Priests”  who,  after  the  famous 
Keithian  schism  among  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  “Friends,”  tried  to  scold, 
rebuke,  “revile,”  “disregard,  slight  and 
shun”  any  kind  of  charismatic  doctrines  and 
preachers,  such  as  “this  suspicious  igno¬ 
rant  Baptist  from  New  London.”  Thus,  I 
was  able  to  compare  the  attitudes  and 
approaches  of  the  man  who  considered 
himself  (and  had  been  considered  by  oth¬ 
ers)  as  a  Quaker,  “being  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  without  Sectarian  Divi¬ 
sions,”  with  Samuel  Bownas'  and  other 
“Public  Friends'”  attitudes  who  distanced 
themselves  from  him. 

As  the  editor  of  his  works,  Joseph 
Bolles,  remarked  in  1721,  John  Rogers 
(1648-1721)  “was  a  Shoemaker  by  Trade, 
and  zealous  of  the  New  England  way  of 
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(  «  5«  ) 


Concerning  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

GEn.  1.17.  So  God.  treated  man  in  his  own 
image ,  in  the  image  of  God  created  be  him. 
Malt  and  Female  created  he  them.  Thus  wai 
Che  Woman  created  in  the  Man,  as  appears 
in  the  5  %thap.  1.  Male  and  Female  created 
JKe  them,  and  blcfled  them,  and  called  their 
name  Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were 
created  y  fo  that  it  appears  they  were  crea¬ 
ted  in  one  body,  and  were  one  flefh  and 
bone,  Ma(.^.  15.  And  did  not  he  make 
one,  yet  had  he  the  refidue  of  the  fpirit, 
end  could  have  created  them  Angle,  and 
diftintt  in  two  bodies  *,  upon  the  confidera* 
tion  of  this,  faith  the  Prophet,  to  the 
husband,  therefore  take  heed  to  your  fpirit, 
and  let  none  deal  treacheroufly  againft  tht 
W ife  of  his  Youth  \  for  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Jfrael  faith,  that  he  hateth  putting  away ; 
which  doth  import,  for  as  much  as  God 
created  the  man  and  woman  in  one  body, 
fo  that  he  made  them  one  in  their  firft 
creation  \  and  therefore  hateth  a  feperation 
alter  they  arc  united  and  become  one  flefh, 
by  the  union  of  Marriage.  Gen.  2. 2 1, 22, 23. 
And  the  Lord  tat* fed  a  deep  Jletp  to  fall  upon 

Adam,  and  h»  tt»d  lo*  %f  his 

Rik/p 


(  1*7  V 

Ribs,  and  clofed  Mp  the  fejh  in  (lead  .  .  v  w 

and  the  Rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  \ 
Marty  budded  he  a  Woman  \  and  brought  her 
unto  the  Marty  and  Adam  fad,  this  it  now  bont 
of  my  honey  ar.d  flefh  of  my  flefh  ;  (he  fhall  be 
called  Womany  becaufe  (he  was  taken  out  of  Man. 
Thus  was  Woman  taken  out  of  the  fide  of 
the  Man,  near  his  heart,  and  then  brought 
to  him  by  God,  to  be  joyned  to  him  again, 
by  a  Marriage  union  •,  and  when  Adam  fair 
her,  he  faid.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones, 
and  flefh  of  my  flefh,  becaufe  fht  was  of 
him,  even  taken  out  of  him,  and  now 
brought  to  him  again  by  God,  to  be  joyned 
to  him,  and  therefore  (faith  the  Lord,  in 
the  24  v.)  fhall  a  man  leave  his  Father  and 
Mother,  and  cleave  to  his  Wife,  and  they 
fhall  be  one  flefh.  Thus  hath  God  joynedl 
them  together,  fhewing  that  a  Man  fhall 
leave  his  Father  that  begot  him,  and  hit 
Mother  that  brought  him  forth,  and  fhall 
cleave  to  his  Wife  \  fo  that  God  ordaineth 
a  feperation  from  Father  and  Mother,  but 
a  perpetual  union  between  t  Man  and  hit 
Wife*  they  are  to  pafs  their  days  together 
by  Gods  decree,  and  none  can  feperate  them 
without  high  contempt  againfts  Gods  Au¬ 
thority  ,  by  violating  his  ordinance  of  Mar? 
riage*,  for  God  hath  thus  joyned  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  hath  deceetd  that  a  Man  fhall 

thnt 
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Worship,  'til  about  the  24th  Year  of  Age,  it 
pleased  God  to  lay  before  his  considera¬ 
tion,  the  vanity  of  earthly  things;  and  the 
necessity  of  being  at  peace  with  God  by 
Jesus  Christ;  which  he  sought  for  by  Secret 
Prayer,  ‘til  it  pleased  God  to  answer  his 
request,  and  in  process  of  time,  made  him 
able  to  teach  others  also.”  (Rogers,  J.  A 
Mid-Night-Cry,  preface.) 

Rogers  joined  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
Church,  but  then  because  of  his  radical 
beliefs  he  broke  with  that  denomination  to 
establish  his  own  sect  in  1677.  As  Carla  Pes- 
tana  comments,  his  adherents,  called 
“Rogerenes,  held  an  eclectic  assortment  of 
Baptist,  Quaker,  and  other  views,  which 
Rogers  proclaimed  in  strident,  apocalyptic 
language.  Despite  frequent  court  appear¬ 
ances  and  occasional  prison  confinements, 
the  Rogerenes  remained  active  in  the  New 
London  area  for  more  than  a  century. 
They  carried  on  the  tradition  of  radical 
sectarian  activity  long  after  the  Quakers 
had  accommodated  to  the  conventions  of 
civil  society  and  the  Ranters  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Although  they  drew  upon  English 
radical  religions,  the  Rogerenes  were  per¬ 
haps  the  first  indigenous  American  sect.” 
(Liberty  of  Conscience  and  the  Growth  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Diversity  in  Early  America,  1636-1786. 
Providence:  JCB,  1986,  p.  56).- 


Rogers  offered  to  Quakers  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  dialogue,  and  in  his  letter  to  them  he 
praised  them  and  called  them  his  “Broth¬ 
ers,  Beloved  in  God”  to  whom  he  speaks 
“by  a  Spiritual  and  Divine  Understanding, 
which  is  given  me  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.” 
(A  Mid-Night-Cry  ,  pp.  189-218).  Moreover, 
he  declared  the  union  of  all  Christians 
(“Papists,  Quakers,  or  Baptists”):  “We 
must  have  no  respect  to  sects. . . .  Thus  we 
see  the  members  of  Christ  are  not  Sec¬ 
taries,  but  are  united  together  in  a  perfect 
bond  of  Love  and  Unity”  (An  Epistle  Sent 
from  God,  pp.  39-40).  The  Quakers  rejected 
a  dialogue  because  of  their  fear  of  reli¬ 
gious  radicalism.  Some  of  these  tracts 
were  printed  by  W.  Bradford,  a  former 
“Keithian,”  which  made  them  unaccept¬ 
able  to  orthodox  “Friends.”  Keithian  con¬ 
troversy  had  put  an  end  to  any  kind  of 
dialogue  with  “enthusiastic,  charismatic” 
leaders,  especially  with  those  Ranter-like 
preachers.  Nevertheless,  all  these  spiritual 
dialogues  and  controversies  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  American  toleration  and 
pluralism.  They  accustomed  American 
colonists  to  a  diversity  of  opinions  and  to 
the  necessity  of  resolving  differences  not 
with  violence  and  bloodshed  but  through 
peaceable  discussion  at  public  meetings 
and  in  the  press. 
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sta  es  una  pieza  poco  difundida 
dentro  de  la  abundante  obra  del  sabio  y 
poligrafo  peruano  Pedro  de  Peralta 
(1664-1743).  No  sorprende  que  no  se  le 
haya  dedicado  la  atencion  debida,  pues 
aparentemente  es  solo  la  cronica  descripti- 
va  de  un  acontecimiento  celebratorio  rea- 
lizado  en  Lima  o  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes 
durante  los  primeros  meses  de  1722  por  la 
noticia  de  las  bodas  de  Luis  Fernando, 
Principe  de  Asturias,  con  la  Princesa  de 
Orleans,  y  de  la  Infanta  Maria  Ana  Victoria 
con  el  Rey  Luis  XV  de  Francia.  Peralta, 
uno  de  los  mas  prominentes  hombres  de 
letras  de  su  tiempo,  narra  las  diversas 
actividades  de  la  celebracion  ordenadas 
por  el  Virrey  Fray  Diego  Morcillo  Rubio 
de  Aurion.  Curiosamente,  esta  cronica 
describe  no  solo  las  usuales  alegorias,  ca- 
rros,  fuegos  artificiales,  corridas  de  toros  y 
otros  eventos  protagonizados  por  la 
poblacion  blanca  de  Lima,  sino  tambien  el 
desfile  organizado  por  los  habitantes  indi- 
genas  de  la  ciudad  y  sus  alrededores.  Este 
desfile  era  una  representation  de  la 
genealogia  de  los  incas  segun  la  propia 
tradicion  local.  Tal  practica  no  era  del  todo 
inusual  en  eventos  de  este  tipo.  Sin  embar¬ 
go,  lo  interestante  del  libro  es  que  el  relato 
del  desfile  indigena  en  la  Plaza  Mayor  de 
Lima  en  abril  de  1722  es  presidido  por  un 
“Compendio  del  Origen  y  Serie  de  los 
Incas,”  en  el  que  Peralta  propone  su  propia 
version  de  la  historia  incaica,  recogiendo 
fuentes  criollas  (como  fray  Buenaventura 


de  Salinas)  y  mestizas  (como  el  Inca  Gar- 
cilaso  de  la  Vega),  y  rescatando  asi  el  papel 
de  los  incas  en  el  pasado  y  el  de  los  criollos 
en  el  presente.  Los  planteamientos  de  Pe¬ 
ralta  son  fundamentales  para  conocer  la 
utilizacion  que  un  importante  criollo  de  la 
epoca  hacia  de  la  informacion  historica 
disponible  en  su  momento  con  miras  a 
proponer  una  idea  de  la  totalidad  social  del 
Virreinato.  Este  texto  forma  parte  impor¬ 
tante  de  las  fuentes  que  encontre  en  sus 
primeras  ediciones  durante  mi  investi- 
gacion  (otono  de  1994)  en  la  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  Se  encuentra  encuaderna- 
do  con  otros  de  su  tiempo  en  el  Tomo  I  de 
una  coleccion  titulada  Noticias  del  Peru,  que 
pertenecio  a  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  y  no 
forma  parte  de  las  obras  de  Peralta  conser- 
vadas  en  la  Biblioteca  Nacional  del  Peru. 
Fue  publicado  en  Lima,  en  la  Imprenta  de 
la  Calle  de  Palacio. 
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T 

_L  HIS  IS  A  LITTLE-KNOWN  piece 

within  the  vast  work  of  the  Peruvian 
scholar  and  eclectic  writer  Pedro  de  Peral¬ 
ta  (1664-1743).  That  it  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves  is  not  surprising, 
since  it  appears  to  be  simply  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  celebratory  event  held  in  Lima  or 
Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  (City  of  the  Kings) 
during  the  first  few  months  of  1722,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  news  of  the  weddings  of 
Luis  Fernando,  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the 
Princess  of  Orleans,  along  with  that  of  the 
Infanta  Maria  Ana  Victoria  and  King  Louis 
XV  of  France. 

Peralta,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  letters  of  his  time,  narrates  the 
various  activities  of  the  celebration  that 
had  been  ordained  by  the  Viceroy,  Fray 
Diego  Morcillo  Rubio  de  Aunon.  But  curi¬ 
ously,  this  chronicle  describes  not  only  the 
usual  allegories,  floats,  fireworks,  bull¬ 
fights,  and  other  events  dominated  by  the 
white  population  of  Lima,  but  also  a 
parade  organized  by  the  indigenous  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  city  and  its  outskirts.  This 
parade  was  a  representation  of  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  of  the  Incas  according  to  local  tradi¬ 
tion;  such  a  practice  was  not  entirely  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  events  of  this  type. 
However,  the  interesting  part  of  the  book 
is  that  the  account  of  the  indigenous 
parade  in  Lima’s  Plaza  Mayor  in  April  of 
1722  is  preceded  by  a  “Compendium  of  the 
Origin  and  Succession  of  the  Incas,”  in 
which  Peralta  proposes  his  own  version  of 
Incan  history,  drawing  from  sources  both 
creole  (like  Fray  Buenaventura  de  Salinas) 


and  mestizo  (like  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega),  in  this  way  redeeming  the  role  of 
the  Incas  in  the  past  and  the  creoles  in  the 
present. 

Peralta’s  conception  of  Inca  history  is 
fundamental  to  understanding  how  an 
important  creole  of  the  epoch  utilized  the 
historical  information  available  at  the  time 
in  order  to  present  an  idea  of  the  entire 
social  realm  of  the  Viceroyalty,  not  just  the 
Spanish.  This  text  is  one  of  the  primary 
sources  that  I  found  during  my  fellowship 
at  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  It  is 
bound  with  other  works  of  the  period  in 
Volume  I  of  a  collection  entitled  Noticias 
del  Peru  (News  of  Peru),  which  belonged 
to  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  and  it  is  not 
included  in  the  works  of  Peralta  conserved 
at  the  National  Library  of  Peru. 

Translation  by  Lisa  Voigt 
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lempre  han  fiJo  los  publicos 
gozos  eti  celebration  delas  ac 
■  ciones  de  los  Principes  los 
mas  preciofos  tributes  defu 
vcneracion :  puts  fiendo  el 
amor  el  deudor  que  los  rinde  y  ei  theforero, 
(jlosrecoge  defimifmo,  los  hate  tanto  mas 
profufso,  quanto  los  pretends  augmentar 
mas  eficaz,  Son  los  omenages  del  alma,  que 
heehos  fobre  el  fecnblance,  producer!  como 
feudos  las  demonftracioncs.  Son  vna  mutua 
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Jh  ray  Diego  de  Tapia  paso  23  anos 
confesando  indios  en  las  misiones  ffancis- 
canas  de  la  provincia  de  Cumana,  en  el 
noreste  de  Venezuela.  Alii,  entre  los 
cumanagotos  y  otros  grupos  indigenas 
afines  que  se  pintaban  el  cuerpo,  se 
deformaban  el  craneo  y  no  exigian  vir- 
ginidad  a  sus,  en  ocasiones,  numerosas 
esposas,  este  ffaile  descubrio,  como  otros 
religiosos  antes  que  el,  cuan  dificil  era 
administrar  el  Sacramento  cristiano  de  la 
penitencia  a  los  aborigenes.  Fruto  de  su 
experiencia,  es  este  voluminoso  manual 
que  dejaba  a  los  confesores  que  vinieran 
detras  de  el  para  ayudarlos  a  abrirse 
camino  en  las  esquivas  conciencias  de  los 
indios. 

El  indigena,  advertia  asi,  llegaba  al  con- 
fesionario  sin  haber  echo  un  examen  de 
conciencia,  manifestaba  escaso  interes  en 
referir  sus  pecados  (Fray  Diego  pronto  des¬ 
cubrio  que  sus  penitentes  indigenas 
temian  morir  si  se  confesaban)  y  no 
mostraban  la  menor  serial  de  arrepen- 
timiento.  A  veces  respondian  afirmativa- 
mente  a  todas  las  preguntas  que  les  hacia 
el  sacerdote  y  cuando  este  se  interesaba 
por  saber  cuantas  veces  habia  cometido  un 
mismo  pecado  contestaban  invariable- 
mente  "diez  veces”  (a  poco  de  llegado  se 
percato  Fray  Diego  que  los  cumanagotos 
no  sabian  contar  mas  que  hasta  diez  o 
veinte). 

Implantar  la  confesion  entre  los  indios 
implicaba,  como  bien  afirma  Serge  Gruzin- 
ski,  imponerles  una  serie  de  catagorias  fijas 
para  evaluar  sus  propios  actos. 


Asi  el  Confessionario  de  Fray  Diego  de 
Tapia  incluye  un  muy  completo  y  enfer- 
mizamente  minucioso  modelo  de  inter- 
rogatorio  (que  incluyen  en  este  caso  hasta 
las  posibles  repuestas  de  los  indios)  para 
ayudar  al  confesor  novato  a  descubrir  (<a 
construir  quizas?)  los  pecados  de  sus  eva- 
sivos  penintentes  nativos. 

La  obsesion,  tipica  de  aquellos  confe- 
sionarios,  por  el  control  del  cuerpo  y  la 
sexualidad  indigena  es  llevada  aqui  hasta  el 
paroxismo.  Asi,  se  inquiere  por  la  mastur- 
bacion  femenina  y  se  pregunta  a  los  indios 
sospechados  de  zoofilia  por  el  tipo  de  ani¬ 
mal  objeto  de  su  deseo  QFue  con  perro?”, 
“^Era  cabrito?”,  “.-Gallina  era?”). 

No  muchos  confesionarios  coloniales 
tienen  la  riqueza  de  este  para  comprender 
las  dificultades,  los  equivocos  y  las 
resistencias  que  encontro  la  confesion  cris- 
tiana  en  el  mundo  aborigen.  He  aqui  pues 
un  texto  admirable  para  estudiar  el  desen- 
cuentro  de  America. 
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IP  ray  Diego  de  Tapia  spent  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  confessing  Indians  at  the 
Franciscan  missions  in  the  province  of 
Cumana,  in  northeastern  Venezuela. 
There,  among  the  Cumanagoto  Indians 
and  other  related  indigenous  groups  that 
painted  their  bodies,  deformed  their  skulls, 
and  did  not  require  virginity  from  their 
sometimes  numerous  wives,  this  friar  dis¬ 
covered — like  other  clerics  before  him — 
how  difficult  it  was  to  administer  the 
Christian  sacrament  of  penitence  to  the 
aborigines.  The  fruit  of  his  experience, 
this  voluminous  manual  was  left  to  help 
the  confessors  who  followed  him  open  a 
path  into  the  elusive  consciences  of  the 
Indians. 

The  Indians,  he  warned,  arrived  at  con¬ 
fessional  without  having  before  examined 
their  consciences,  manifested  scant  inter¬ 
est  in  disclosing  their  sins  (Fray  Diego 
soon  discovered  that  the  indigenous  peni¬ 


'5  <5  2  Platicd 

Ella-. 

„  Siendo  yo  muchacha ,  quando  yo  ana 

daba  a  la  efcuela ,  lo  calle. 

EnchaptiK  huechiriau ,  vel  efcuelayau 
huechiriau  huonamui  muene. 

CONFESSOR. 

Pues  todos.  los  pecados  que  tu  fabes 

que  hizifte ,  antes  que  te  calaras,  ; 

Muen  amachir  temere  ayahuaroto  enit- 
pur  apuitaprare, 

A  ella.  .  1  . 

,,  Antes  que  te  cafaras,  confielTalos  aora. 

.Ivyetaprare,  enequeremaque  chahuana. 

„.P.  Quando  t  u  andabasa  la  efcuela ,  an- 
■„  duvifte  inquieto  con  mugeres? 

P.  Efcuelayau  avechiriauca  hucricham 
pueque?  • « 

A  ella. 

„  Con  hombres? 

Huaraztompueque  ayaznanca  ?  vel  aya- 
ichinimuicai 

,.  R.  No  anduve ,  o  fieropre  anduve.poc 
■„  ellas ,  6  por  ellos. 

R.  Achtmbrahuechi ,  vel  R.  yachinimui 
para  vre. 

„  P.  Las  fornicafteJ 
P.  Mecuicomcai 
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tents  were  afraid  of  dying  if  they  con¬ 
fessed),  and  failed  to  demonstrate  the  least 
sign  of  remorse.  At  times  they  responded 
affirmatively  to  all  the  questions  put  to 
them  by  the  priest,  and  when  he  tried  to 
find  out  how  many  times  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  sin,  they  invariably  answered  “ten 
times”  (shortly  after  arriving,  Fray  Diego 
noted  that  the  Cumanagoto  Indians  could 
not  count  to  more  than  ten  or  twenty). 

Establishing  the  practice  of  confession 
among  the  Indians  implied,  as  Serge 
Gruzinski  has  correctly  affirmed,  the 
imposing  of  a  series  of  fixed  categories  to 
evaluate  their  actions.  Thus,  Fray  Diego  de 
Tapia's  Confessionario  includes  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  disturbingly  meticulous  model 
of  interrogation  (even  including  the  possi¬ 
ble  responses  of  the  Indians),  in  order  to 
help  the  novice  confessor  discover  (or 
invent?)  the  sins  of  his  evasive  native  peni¬ 
tents. 

The  obsession  with  the  control  of  the 
body  and  indigenous  sexuality,  typical  of 
the  confessionals  of  the  time,  is  here  car¬ 
ried  to  a  paroxysmal  extreme.  They 
inquired  about  feminine  masturbation, 
and  Indians  suspected  of  zoophilia  were 
asked  which  type  of  animal  was  the  object 
of  their  desire  (“Was  it  with  a  dog?”  “Was 
it  a  goat?”  “Was  it  a  chicken?”). 

Not  many  colonial  confessionals  have 
such  a  wealth  of  material  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  difficulties,  ambiguities,  and  resis¬ 
tance  that  the  Christian  confession  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  indigenous  world.  Here  is, 
then,  an  admirable  text  for  studying  the 
misencounter  of  America. 

Translation  by  Lisa  Voigt 
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William  Rand. 

The  late  religious  commotions  in 
New-England  considered 

(Boston:  Bushell  and  Allen,  for  T.  Fleet,  1743) 


by  Edwin  Gaustad 


At  the  time  of  his 
fellowship  at  the 
Library  in  the  spring 
of  1987,  Edwin 
Gaustad  was  a 
professor  in  the 
History  Department 
at  the  University  of 
California  at  River¬ 
side.  He  is  currently 
Professor  Emeritus. 


l_/ONG  BEFORE  I  BECAME  aJCB  Fel- 
low,  I  was  a  JCB  debtor  and  devotee.  As  a 
graduate  student  at  Brown  from  1947  to 
1951,  I  soon  learned  of  the  scholarly  riches 
within  ready  reach  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
University  campus.  Those  many  decades 
ago,  I  also  learned  of  gracious  hospitality, 
especially  from  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Jean¬ 
nette  Black,  and  Marion  Adams.  When 
some  manuscript  letters  pertaining  to  a 
seventeenth-century  Baptist  schism  in 
Providence  came  into  the  Library’s  posses¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Wroth  went  so  far  as  to  turn 
them  over  to  a  lowly  graduate  student  for 
perusal  and  sifting.  The  result  was  my  first 
article,  as  well  as  the  first  of  many  "thank- 
you’s”  to  the  JCB. 

When  I  launched  into  my  dissertation 
research  on  the  Great  Awakening  in  New 
England,  the  Library  proved  as  indispens¬ 
able  as  it  was  welcoming.  It  provided  the 
map  (A  Map  of  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsilvania,  H.  Moll,  Geo¬ 
grapher,  1730)  that  enabled  me  to  portray 
the  area  of  the  frontier  revival,  1734-35,  as 
well  as  the  route  of  George  Whitefield’s 
first  tour  of  New  England  in  the  fall  of 
1740.  The  Library’s  holdings  also  inspired 
my  first  and  only  venture  into  bibliograph¬ 
ic  detective  work.  One  of  the  JCB’s  hand¬ 
somely  bound  pamphlets,  The  late  Religious 
Commotions  in  New-England  considered 
. . .  (Boston,  1743)  had  been  regularly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Charles  Chauncy,  Boston’s  most 
prolific  antirevivalist.  I  had  reason  to 
doubt  that  attribution  and,  once  I  had  the 
smell  of  blood,  went  on  to  question  sever¬ 
al  other  dubious  attributions  to  Chauncy. 


Dr.  Wroth  suggested  that  I  try  to  publish 
the  results  of  this  sleuthing  in  the  Papers  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America.  To  my 
amazement,  if  not  to  his,  the  article  was 
accepted  (Vol.  45,  1951)  and  I  was  elated. 

When  the  dissertation  was  completed, 
then  duly  revised,  and  published  by  Harp¬ 
er  &  Brothers  in  1957,  I  thanked  several 
libraries  for  their  assistance,  freely  given. 
Then  I  wrote,  “From  all  I  have  received 
considerable  and  liberal  aid,  but  particular¬ 
ly  from  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
whose  staff  I  have  most  often  troubled.” 
Remarkably,  they  did  not  seem  to  mind 
then,  nor  do  they  mind  now. 

In  the  course  of  an  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  fellowship,  I  had 
occasion  once  again  to  raid  the  resources 
of  the  JCB,  as  well  as  the  John  Hay  Library, 
as  part  of  my  research  for  an  historical 
atlas  of  religion  in  America.  After  that 
final  year  at  Brown,  1952-53, 1  relocated  far 
from  Providence  and  environs,  being 
employed  mainly  on  the  West  Coast.  Yet  I 
continued  to  “borrow”  from  the  JCB,  now 
taking  advantage  of  the  more  modern 
technologies  (for  that  day)  of  photocopy 
and  microfilm.  Then,  many  years  later,  in 
connection  with  researching  a  biography 
of  Roger  Williams,  I  seized  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  return  to  that;  serene,  heavily  carpet¬ 
ed,  central  reading  room.  The  summer 
fellowship  allowed  me  to  commune  with 
familiar  spirits  as  well  to  exploit,  still  again, 
the  unique  resources  of  a  grand  and  gra¬ 
cious  institution.  Liberty  of  Conscience: 
Roger  Williams  in  America  (1991)  cannot 
possibly  mark  the  end  of  a  relationship  so 
durable,  so  beautiful. 


%  y  The  late  Religious  Commotions  in 
f '  New-England  confdered . 
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To  the  Reverend 

Mr.  JonathanEdwards' s 

SERMON, 

Entitled, 

Id  he  dijlinguijhing  Marks  of  a  TV ork 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  applied  to  that 
uncommoii  Operation  that  has  lately 
appeared  on  the  Minds  of  many  of 
the  People  of  this  Land . 

In  a  L  E  TTE  R  to  a  Friend 

Together  with 


t 


Containing  afi  Examination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  William 
Cooper’s  Preface  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  SERMON. 

By  a  Lover  of  T ruth  and  Peace. 

BOSTON:  Printed  by  Green  y  Bujhell ,  and  Alien y  for 

T  Fleet  in  Cornhil.  1743. 
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Jubilos  da  America,  na  gloriosa  exaltagao, 
e  promofao  do  illustrissimo  e  excellentissimo 
Senhor  Gomes  Freire  de  Andrada 

(Lisbon:  Officina  do  Dr.  Manoel  Alvares  Sollano,  1754) 


by  Ernst  Pijning 


Ernst  Pijning  is  a 
graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of 
History  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University, 
and  held  a  fellowship 
at  the  Library  in  1993. 
His  fellowship  was 
sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  New 
World  Comparative 
Studies.  Mr.  Pijning 
expects  to  receive 
his  doctoral  degree 
in  1996. 


In  THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN 

library,  I  encountered  an  interesting 
bundle  of  poetry  entitled  Jubilees  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  (Jubilos  da  America),  printed  in  Lisbon  in 
the  year  1754.  The  authors  were  a  group  of 
intellectuals,  organized  in  a  literary  group 
called  the  Academy  of  the  Selected 
(Academia  dos  Selectos)  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  authors  applauded  the  success  of 
the  Brazilian  governor  Gomes  Freire  de 
Andrade  in  the  re-establishment  of  royal 
authority  over  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  over  the 
gold  mines  district  after  the  world's  first 
gold  rush.  This  could  only  have  occurred 
under  the  leadership  of  a  loyal  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  governor.  At  no  time  was  the 
honor  and  personal  integrity  of  Gomes 
Freire  de  Andrade  called  into  question.  As 
governor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  enjoyed  the 
trust  of  subject  and  sovereign  alike  as  the 
following  poem  demonstrates: 

Do  Povo  so  0  respeito. 

Cur  Populo  cultus  placuit? 
cur  displicet  aurum? 

Num  quia  corruptos 
aurea  dextra  facit? 

Vel  quia  ut  Heroum  pectus  non 
venditur  auro, 

Hinc  pretio  nullo  Freyre 
subesse  potest? 

Rem  capio:  argenti  vilescit 
minus,  &  auri, 

Regia  cum  titulis  dextera 
plena  venit. 


From  the  People  only  respect. 

Why  did  the  adoration  of  the 
people  please? 

Why  did  gold  displease? 

Surely  it  is  not  because  the  golden 
right  makes  them  corrupt? 

Or  because,  since  the  heart  of  the 
heroes  is  not  sold  for  gold, 

Therefore  Freyre  cannot  be 
compromised  for  any  price? 

I  understand  the  situation,  the  gift 
of  silver  and  gold  becomes 
worthless, 

When  the  Royal  hand  of 

friendship  comes  full  of  titles. 

Whereas  his  predecessors  had  been 
behoven  to  the  municipal  council  for  their 
income — thereby  placing  them  in  the 
invidious  and  constraining  position  of 
depending  on  the  good  will  of  the  coun¬ 
cilors — Gomes  Freire  de  Andrade  was 
free  of  this  constraint  and  thus  could  fol¬ 
low  his  own  incorruptible  code  of  honor. 
This  enabled  him  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  Brazilian  people  who  had  so  long 
suffered  from  conflicts  between  gover¬ 
nors  and  powerful  men  undermining 
royal  authority. 
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rDa  America.  1 6 1* 

MAXIMA  SECUNDA. 

s 

Vo  povo  fo  o  rejpeilo. 

E  P  I  C  R  A  M  M  A. 

,  ...  * 

CVr  Populicultus  pJacuit ,  cur  difplicet  awum  ? 

Num  quia  conuptos  a  urea  dextra  facit? 

Yel  quia  ut  Heroum  pedlus  non  venditur  auro  , 
'Hinc  pruio  nullo  Preyre  fubcfle  poteft  ? 

Rem  capio  :  argenti  vilefcit  munus  ,  &  cm i , 

Regia  cum  titulis  dextera  plena  venit. 

-  .  :  - 

maxima  qua  r  t  a. 

\  .  .  .  '  V  ■  )  •  -  '  j.  .  9 ,  • 

O  que  fe  eld  a  Deos ,  da- Jo  totalniente „ 

i  *  .  > 

E  P  I  GRAMM  A. 

STema  tuum  ,  Nonienque  negns  in  fronte  locari  ? 

Totum  Opus  ut  difeant,  te  applicuifle  Deo. 
lir  )d  Onus  Superis  facr.rras  Nrmen  &  ipfum 
Non  Tibi  dedgnas  :  omnia  dnnda  Deo. 

Non  bene  cum  Superis  fieret  de  Nomine  Theils  , 
Quando  negas  operi  quod  Tibi  Tama  dabit. 
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Charles  Thomson. 

An  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  alienation 
of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians  from 
the  British  interest 

(London:  J.  Wilkie,  1759) 

by  Francis  Jennings 

I 


Francis  Jennings  was 
a  Library  fellow  in 
1986  while  he  was 
Director  Emeritus  of 
the  McNickle  Center 
for  the  History  of  the 
American  Indian  at 
the  Newberry 
Library  in  Chicago. 
His  latest  book,  a 
study  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  role  in 
Pennsylvania  politics, 
will  appear  shortly. 


In  1986,  1  had  a  brief  but  happy 
fellowship  at  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  while  researching  for  my  Seven 
Years  War  book,  Empire  of  Fortune.  I  came 
across  a  unique  copy  of  Charles  Thomson, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Alienation 
of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians  from 
the  British  Interest  (London:  J.  Wilkie,  1759). 
It  was  unique  because  it  was  annotated  in 
the  margins  by  Thomas  Penn,  lord  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  anti-Indian 
policies  Thomson  had  itemized  in  damn¬ 
ing  detail. 

Thomson  wrote  as  part  of  an  upsurge 
by  Pennsylvanians  in  opposition  to  propri¬ 
etary  (feudal)  government.  On  one  flank  it 
was  led  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
provincial  assembly,  on  another  by  Israel 
Pemberton,  Jr.,  and  the  Friendly  Association 
for  Regaining  and  Preserving  Peace  with 
the  Indians  by  Pacific  Measures.  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other,  these  agencies  were 
strongly  motivated  to  stop  Indian  attacks 
on  outpost  settlers  during  the  mid-century 
showdown  war  of  France  and  Britain. 
Franklin  and  Pemberton  both  were  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  whether  Thomas  Penn  had 
cheated  Indians  in  land  transactions,  thus 
enraging  them  to  commit  hostilities.  The 
author  of  the  Enquiry,  Charles  Thomson, 
had  cooperated  with  both  leaders. 

Penn  understood  that  if  he  was  proved 
to  have  cheated  the  Indians  he  could  lose 
his  chartered  lordship.  (The  Powhatan 
uprising  in  1622  had  entailed  resumption  of 
direct  control  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  by 
the  crown.)  Penn  fought  strenuously  and 
desperately  to  save  his  “honour.”  He  and 


his  dependent  placemen  fabricated  docu¬ 
ments  purporting  that  Penn  had  always 
dealt  fairly  with  the  Indians,  and  these 
were  accepted  by  professionals  as  legiti¬ 
mate  and  true  for  two  centuries. 

Thomson’s  Enquiry  opened  them  to 
doubt.  Penn  saw  its  importance  and  tried 
to  discredit  it.  He  commented  (in  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  JCB’s  copy)  that  “the  Minisinks 
(Indians)  were  never  supposed  owners  of 
Land  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  [River], 
but  in  1737  Thomas  had  solicited  Minisink 
chiefs  Lappawinzo,  Tishcohan,  and  Man- 
awkyhickon  to  agree  to  the  fraudulent 
Walking  Purchase  of  Delaware  land.  He 
even  had  portraits  painted  of  two  of  them 
which  still  hang  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  building. 

Penn  also  challenged  Thomson  with 
the  comment  that  “the  Six  Nations  [of  Iro¬ 
quois  Indians]  always  claimed  a  right  to 
the  Lands  on  Delaware,”  which  he  knew 
was  false  because  they  had  renounced 
such  a  right  when  treating  with  him  in 
1736.  They  had  to  be  heavily  bribed  to 
make  such  a  claim  against  their  “cousins” 
the  Delawares. 

The  JCB  book  is  insufficient  in  itself  to 
expose  the  machinations  of  the  Walking 
Purchase  and  the  documents  fabricated  to 
uphold  it.  All  of  those  complications  must 
be  patiently  unraveled  from  many  other 
documents,  but  the  JCB’s  copy  of  Thom¬ 
son  positively  reveals  Penn’s  mendacity  in 
his  own  handwriting.  It  is  a  final  “smoking 
gun.” 
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Ear  to  the  French ,  who  declared  that  they  did 
not  Come  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  their  Land, 
but  to  hinder  the  Englijh  from  fettling  weftward 
of  the  Allegheny.  Hiils.  The  Council  of  the  Six 
Nations  were  alfo  difpleafed  at  this  Grant :  For 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  Sale  or  Grant 
was  not  made  agreeable  to  the  Method  which  the 
Deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  the  Treaty  of 
1742,  declared  they  always  obferved  in  the  Sale 
of  Lands.  It  was  not  agreed  upon  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Onondago,  but  condemned  by  them  as  foon 
as  they  heard  of  it :  Neither  were  there  any  De¬ 
puties  from  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio ,  who  looked 
on  thefe  Lands  as  a  Part  of  their  Poileffion  gua¬ 
ranteed  to  them  by  the  Senecas.  In  what  Man¬ 
ner,  and  by  what  Means,  this  Grant  was  ob¬ 
tained,  is  well  known  to  fome  who  attended  the 
Treaty,  as  well  as  the  Artifices  ufed  for  near  a 
Week  to  induce  the  Indians  to  execute  the 
Deed. 

The  People  of  Connell 'icut  had,  under  Colour 

to  fome  Lands  in 
Province  of  Penfyl- 
„  g,  i  uul  it  uiort  Time  before,' fome  Per- 
<•  ft /*■*-  Ions  had  come  from  thence  and  made  Surveys  a 
1  ft^e  above  Shamokin.  At  this  Treaty,  their 
./  /  /  l  '  Com miffioners  wanted  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
'  about  the  Purchafe  of  thefe  Lands.  The  Pro¬ 
prietary  Agent  hearing  this,  endeavoured  to  be 
to  purchafe  the  Lands 
.  Indians  refufed  to  fell. 

?'  ^  ^  Hereupon  it  was  reprefented  to  them,  that,  un- 

^  v  fit/ jr  1 t  Iefs  they  figned  fomething  of  a  Writing  for  thefe 


ft 


ft -y*  yy,/ 


■  7j  J*  /  P  / 

'/{‘■I  >  *  tA7t  The  People  of  Connell icut  h 

of'  their  Charter,  laid  Claim 
y  /„  /lf/t  /w/  the  North- Weft  Part  of  the  Pi 
(  A  '  c  „  A  vania  ;  and,  but  a  fhort  Time 


A, , 


U'fi* 


//. 


Aft  /t’***'  r—  1  -s—  — s  •-< 
V  /A  ^  before  hand,  and  propofed 

'  *  y  'fafy  y  for  the  Proprietors.  The 
ft  y  ■  A™-  Hereupon  it  was  reprefenti 
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//  Lands  to  the  Proprietary  Agent,  it  would  be 
".A  taken  for  granted  that  they  had  either  fold  them 
■,ta7  to  the  French ,  or  intended  to  fell  them  to  the 
People  of  Ncw-Etigland.  In  order,  therefore, 

ft/.u/*  ■-  l*'  '  7  ft  7'f*  A'  -  10 
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(  79  ) 

to  remove  that  Sufpicion,  fome  of  the  Indians 
were,  after  much  Perfuafion,  by  the  Intereft  of 
a  Perfon  known  to  have  a  confiderable  Influence 
among  the  Indians ,  or  at  leaft  thofe  of  the  Mo-  /  , 
hock  Nation,  prevailed  upon  to  fign  the  Releafe/ 
contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  Cuftom  and  Ufage  of/,  ■ 
the  Six  Nations,  not  fo  much  with  a  View  of 
conveying  the  Lands,  as  to  give  the  Proprietaries  . 
Afifurance  that  they  would  not  fell  them  to  any7 A  /  '// 
other.  Yet  even  this  could  not  be  obtained  '  1  ’ 

*■'/» 


.  ;,A: 

,4  /r-,'  7/ /ft", ft 
A’"f  ' 
ft/  '  '■ 


without  fome  private  Prefents  to  particular  In- 
dians  of  known  Influence  and  Authority. 

In  the  Fall  of  this  Year  Conrad  Weifer  was  fent  C.  Wd- 
by  the  Governor  to  meet  at  Aughwick  (or  Auc -  fer’s  Jour- 
quick )  the  Delawares  and  Shawanefe  who  lived  on  nal  A1' 
Ohio.  As  he  had  been  very  aftive  in  the  Bar-  tj!e  Go- 
gain  lately  made  at  Albany ,  it  was  neceflary  he  vernor. 
Ihould  now  ufe  his  Endeavours  to  palliate  that 
Tranfaftion,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  would  give  leaft 
Umbrage  to  the  Pofieflbrs  of  the  Lands,  which 
were  thus  purchafed  without  their  Privity  or  Con- 
fent.  The  Account  he  thought  proper  to  give  in 
Writing  of  this  Part  of  his  Bufinefs,  or  at  leaft  fo 
much  as  was  laid  before  theAfiembly,  is  very  lhort. 

He  only  fays,  that  at  this  Meeting  he  informed 
the  Indians ,  at  their  own  Requeft,  of  what  was 
done  in  the  Treaty  at  Albany ,  and  of  the  Pur¬ 
chafe  of  Land  that  was  made  there.  They  im¬ 
mediately  fhewed  their  Diffatisfadlion  :  Soon  after 
‘  this,  Shecalamy  declared,  that  the  Indians  did  not 
underftand  the  Points  of  the  Compafs,  but  if 
the  Line  was  fo  run  as  to  include  the  weftem 
Branch  of  Sufquehannah  they  would  never  agree 
to  it.  But,  upon  letting  them  know  the  New- 
England  People’s  Defign,  and  putting  them  in 
Mind,  that  the  French  had  -poffefled  themfelves 
of  the  Ohio  Lands,  which  they  might  look  on 

as 
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Francesco  Donnini 
was  a  research  assis¬ 
tant  at  the  University 
of  Florence  when  he 
became  a  fellow  at 
the  Library  in  the  fall 
of  1982.  Currently 
Dr.  Donnini  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Italian,  His¬ 
tory,  and  Geography 
in  the  secondary 
school  of  Greve 
(Florence). 


URANTE  LA  MIA  PERMANENZA 

a  Providence,  nel  1982,  ho  lavorato  a  lungo 
sulla  bella  edizione  dell  Obras  di  Juan  de 
Palafox  (Madrid,  1762). 

Il  vescovo  Palafox,  in  Messico  (1640- 
1649),  scateno  violentissime  polemiche: 
per  un  certo  periodo,  egli  dispose  di  enor- 
mi  poteri  politici  e  religiosi,  ed  entro  in 
conflitto,  da  un  lato,  con  gli  Ordini  reli¬ 
giosi — e  soprattutto  con  i  Gesuiti — dall’al- 
tro,  con  gli  ufficiali  spagnoli  venuti  nelle 
Indie  per  arricchirsi  e  ritornare  poi  in 
patria  ( Gachupin ),  e  con  i  loro  funzionari 
indiani.  Infatti  Palafox  identificava  la 
volonta  di  Dio — e  quindi  finteresse  del 
Re — con  la  causa  del  basso  Clero  secolare 
e  di  quegli  Spagnoli  ormai  decisi  a  rimanere 
in  Messico  per  costituire  una  nuova 
Nazione  ( Creoli ). 

In  particolare  si  oppose  alia  redditizia 
organizzazione  gesuitica  del  lavoro  indiano 
nelle  grandi  aziende  missionarie  pratica- 
mente  indipendenti  dal  potere  dello  Stato 
(Riduzioni).  Tale  organizzazione,  osta- 
colando  la  spagnolizzazione  degli  Indiani, 
impediva  la  nascita  della  nuova  nazione 
ispano-americana  voluta  dai  Creoli,  in 
quanto  conservava  la  cultura  antagonistica 
degli  Indiani  e  impediva  la  sostituzione  dei 
funzionari  indiani  con  il  Clero  secolare 
iberico  o  ispanizzante.  Al  tempo  stesso, 
tuttavia,  le  “Riduzioni”  sviluppavano  in 
modo  incontrollabile  il  commercio  nel 
Pacifico,  opponendosi  al  desiderio  del  re  di 
mantenere  la  colonia  dipendente  eco- 
nomicamente  dalla  Madrepatria. 

Durante  la  contesa,  Palafox  soprawisse 
a  un’accanita  persecuzione,  divenendo 
l’eroe  dei  Creoli.  La  sua  opposizione  ai 
Gesuiti  piacque  pero  anche  ai  Giansenisti, 
condannati  dalla  Chiesa  di  Roma  per  le 
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loro  teorie  sulla  Grazia.  Dopo  la  morte  di 
Palafox,  fimbarazzante  sostegno  giansen- 
ista  ne  ha  impedito  fino  ad  oggi  la  beatifi- 
cazione  che  sembrava  sicura  poiche  il 
Tribunale  ecclesiastico  lo  aveva  iscritto  gia 
nel  numero  dei  Venerabili. 

Nelle  Obras  vi  e  una  singolare  autobi- 
ografia,  la  Vida  interior,  che  Palafox  scrisse 
dopo  il  suo  ritorno  in  Spagna.  Egli  descrive 
le  sue  disawenture  messicane  come  opere 
della  misericordia  divina.  Ritiene  infatti 
che,  in  Messico,  il  libero  arbitrio  minac- 
ciasse  continuamente  la  salvezza  della  sua 
anima,  e  che  le  disgrazie  siano  state  pun- 
tuali  segnali,  inviati  appositamente  da  Dio, 
che  gli  hanno  permesso  di  non  smarrire  la 
“retta  via.”  In  questa  lettura  totalmente 
finalistica  della  propria  storia,  Palafox  anal- 
izza  perplesso  le  proprie  visioni  e  di  alluci- 
nazioni,  e  si  sforza  di  distinguerne  volta 
per  volta  la  natura,  per  mezzo  di  in  una 
fitta  routine  di  rituab,  e  al  tempo  stesso  di 
continue  operazioni  di  razionalizzazione. 

Ad  esempio  Palafox  stabilisce  una  cate¬ 
na  causale  fra  la  propria  ambizione  e  il 
rilassamento  sensuale.  Di  conseguenza, 
(pur  restando  pero  certo  del  proprio  buon 
diritto)  puo  riconoscere,  in  modo  auto- 
critico,  la  vera  causa  della  furiosa  lotta  fra 
lui  e  i  Gesuiti  che  consiste  nella  poco  cris- 
tiana,  spasmodica  ricerca  di  maggiore 
onore  che  anima  i  rapporti  sociali  e  natu- 
rali  di  quel  periodo. 

In  conclusione,  pur  servendosi  di 
un  organizzazione  del  pensiero  tanto  biz- 
zarra,  l’autore  redige  con  perfetta  coerenza 
mTefficacissima  precettistica  per  la  buro- 
crazia  del  nuovo  Stato  assoluto  e  centraliz- 
zato,  di  modo  che  il  suo  testo,  concepito 
con  finalita  edificanti,  riveste  oggi  un  alto 
interesse  antropologico  e  politologico. 


Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza. 

Obras  del  ilustrissimo,  excelentissimo, 
y  venerable  siervo  de  Dios  don  Juan 
de  Palafox  y  Mendoza 

(Madrid,  1762) 
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D  uring  my  stay  in  Providence  in 
1982,  I  devoted  much  time  to  the  beautiful 
edition  of  Juan  de  Palafox’s  Obras  (Madrid, 
1762).  Bishop  Palafox  became  involved  in  a 
series  of  violent  polemics  during  his  stay 
in  Mexico  in  the  years  1640-1649.  For  a 
time,  he  wielded  enormous  political  and 
religious  power,  and  came  into  conflict,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  religious  Orders — 
above  all  with  the  Jesuits — and,  on  the 
other,  with  Spanish  officials  who  were  in 
the  Indies  to  enrich  themselves  and  then 
return  home(the  so-called  gachupin ),  and 
with  these  officials’  Indian  functionaries. 
Palafox  identified  God’s  will — and  there¬ 
fore  the  king’s  interest — with  the  interests 
of  the  lower  secular  clergy,  and  of  those 
Spaniards  determined  to  remain  perma¬ 
nently  in  Mexico  to  create  a  new  nation 
(creoli  or  creoles). 

Most  especially,  Palafox  opposed  the 
Jesuit  organization  of  Indian  labor  in  great 
missionary  plantations  (the  riduzioni  or 
reductions),  which,  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  had  remained  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  state’s  power.  In  his  estimation,  this 
type  of  organization  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  a  hostile  Indian  culture 
and  discouraged  the  replacement  of  Indian 
functionaries  with  the  Iberian  and  his- 
panizing  secular  clergy.  This,  in  turn,  pre¬ 


vented  the  hispanization  of  the  Indians 
and  impeded  the  birth  of  the  new  Hispanic- 
American  nation  envisioned  by  the  creoles. 
And  yet,  the  “reductions”  helped  to  launch 
a  vital  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a 
development  which  ran  counter  to  the 
king’s  desire  to  keep  the  colony  economi¬ 
cally  dependent  on  the  Mother  Country. 

During  this  controversy,  Palafox  sur¬ 
vived  a  series  of  vicious  attacks  and 
became  the  hero  of  the  creoles.  His  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Jesuits  also  pleased  the 
Jansenists,  whose  theories  on  divine  grace 
had  earned  them  the  Church’s  condemna¬ 
tion.  To  this  day,  the  embarrassing  support 
given  him  by  the  Jansenists  has  prevented 
Palafox’s  beatification,  a  step  which  seemed 
almost  assured,  since  shortly  following  his 
death  the  ecclesiastical  Tribunal  had  de¬ 
clared  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Church’s  Venerabili. 

The  Obras  contains  a  singular  autobi¬ 
ography,  the  Vida  interior,  written  by 
Palafox  following  his  return  to  Spain.  In  it, 
he  described  his  Mexican  misadventures  as 
products  of  divine  charity.  In  fact,  Palafox 
maintained  that  during  his  Mexican 
sojourn,  free  will  constantly  menaced  his 
soul’s  salvation.  His  misadventures,  he 
thought,  were  precise  divine  signals,  which 
helped  him  not  to  lose  his  spiritual  direc- 
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tion.  In  this  intensely  personal  account, 
Palafox,  puzzled  and  perplexed,  analyzed 
his  own  visions  and  hallucinations,  all  the 
while  trying  to  discern  their  nature  by 
engaging  in  a  complex  routine  of  rituals, 
and  in  a  series  of  intense  exercises  of 
rationalization.  For  example,  Palafox  estab¬ 
lished  a  causal  connection  between  his  own 
ambition  and  sensual  enjoyment.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  he  self-critically  acknowledged 
that  the  true  cause  of  his  bitter  battle  with 
the  Jesuits  was  the  un-Christian  and 
intense  search  for  honor  which  defined  all 
of  the  social  relations  of  his  time. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  his  reliance 
on  a  peculiar  system  of  thought,  and  his 
edifying  intentions,  Palafox  composed  a 
most  effective  set  of  precepts  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  absolute  and  centralized 
state’s  bureaucracy.  For  this  reason,  his 
text  holds  great  interest  to  anthropologists 
and  to  historians  of  political  organization. 
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I  came  to  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  to  substantiate  my  ideas  about 
recurrent  patterns  in  Spanish  efforts  at 
overseas  conquests  up  to  1600.  The  chron¬ 
icles,  reports,  and  memoirs  on  the  great 
expeditions  against  the  mighty  American 
mainland  empires  of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas 
are  generally  available  through  university 
libraries.  More  crucial  to  my  needs  was  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  actions  in  the 
Canary  and  Caribbean  islands  so  that  I 
could  see  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
Spaniards  translated  to  the  American 
mainland  crucial  aspects  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  military  campaigns 
in  Iberia  itself  against  the  Islamic  Moors — 
a  warfare  that  ended  only  in  1492.  It  is 
commonly  assumed  and  stated  in  Latin 
American  history  that  the  Spaniards  trans¬ 
ferred  the  typical  Reconquest  practice  of 
organizing  campaigns  privately  and  locally 
to  the  American  mainland.  However,  the 
process  by  which  they  did  so  as  they 
moved  overseas  against  their  first  non- 
Western  opponents  had  not  been  scruti¬ 
nized. 

Great  then  was  my  joy  when,  soon 
after  my  arrival  at  the  JCB,  I  discovered 
Juan  de  Abreu  de  Galindo,  The  History  of 
the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  the  Canary 
Islands  (1632),  trans.  by  George  Glas,  Lon¬ 
don,  1764.  This  is  a  reliable  translation  of 
an  early  Spanish  history  of  that  country’s 
activities  in  the  Canary  Islands  from  its  ini¬ 
tial  voyages  through  the  final  conquest  of 
the  last  of  the  islands  in  the  1490s,  exactly 


as  Spain  was  reaching  the  Americas.  It 
made  clear  the  country’s  gradual  increase 
in  interest  in  these  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  the  crown’s  reluctance  and 
inability  to  itself  mount  a  concerted  cam¬ 
paign  of  subjugation.  Instead,  private  indi¬ 
viduals  were  given  concessions  to 
undertake  these  endeavors,  and  they  orga¬ 
nized  and  financed  their  expeditions  in  the 
same  fashion  as  their  predecessors  had 
done  during  the  Reconquest,  with  heavy 
use  of  company  agreements.  Their  con¬ 
duct  of  warfare  was  likewise  similar,  as 
was  their  distribution  of  rewards  on  a 
share  basis  to  all  active  participants.  The 
leader  of  the  expedition  petitioned  the 
crown  for  exactly  the  sorts  of  honors  as 
had  the  leaders  of  campaigns  in  Iberia. 

Further,  these  endeavors  were  orga¬ 
nized  in  southern  Spain,  particularly 
around  Seville,  as  soon  would  be  Spanish 
efforts  in  the  Caribbean.  The  organizers 
utilized  similar  methods  of  supplying  and 
financing  the  operations,  even  sometimes 
turning  to  the  same  individuals  and  trad¬ 
ing  firms.  Similar  types  of  individuals 
joined  the  expeditions  under  the  same 
terms  and  commitments. 
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O  ne  of  the  small  gems  found  in 
the  JCB  collection  is  Robert  Rogers’s  play 
Ponteach:  Or  the  Savages  of  America.  A 
Tragedy.  Published  in  London  in  1766,  this 
play  captures  the  typical  sentiments  of 
English  colonial  traders  and  settlers 
toward  the  Indians.  The  traders’  discus¬ 
sions  about  cheating  and  killing  the  Indi¬ 
ans  illustrate  the  problems  British  officials 
encountered  while  trying  to  implement 
regulations  designed  to  end  the  abuses 
associated  with  the  Indian  trade.  The  play 
influenced  my  research  in  four  areas:  the 
morality  of  those  involved  in  the  trade, 
the  question  of  how  traders  conducted 
their  business,  the  ethnic  background  of 
the  traders,  and  finally  the  role  of  violence 
in  the  fur  trade. 

My  interest  in  the  play  was  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  the  first  two  acts.  Act  one  focuses  on 
a  conversation  between  two  Indian  traders, 
McDole  and  Murphey,  who  discuss  the  art 
of  the  Indian  trade.  Their  goal  is  to  maxi¬ 
mize  profit.  Murphey,  new  to  the  trade,  is 
idealistic  and  naive.  McDole,  a  veteran,  sets 
Murphey  straight.  Their  conversation  rais¬ 
es  serious  moral  questions.  McDole  claims 
“it’s  no  crime  to  cheat  and  gull  an  Indian.” 


He  does  this  by  using  unbalanced  scales, 
alcohol,  and  sleights  of  hand.  When  Mur¬ 
phey  sees  the  profits  McDole  rakes  in 
through  his  machinations,  Murphey’s 
moral  certitude  disappears.  Rogers’s  play 
challenges  any  romantic  view  of  the  Indi¬ 
an  trader  one  may  have.  Murphey  and 
McDole  are  economic  men  driven  by  a 
desire  to  secure  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

The  play  also  mentions  the  goods  an 
Indian  trader  needed  to  conduct  business. 
Traders  like  McDole  regularly  used  alco¬ 
hol  in  the  exchange.  Indian  complaints 
about  the  role  of  rum  in  trade  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  documents.  What  makes 
Rogers’s  play  different  from  the  colonial 
records  is  that  he  shows  the  traders  in  their 
element.  His  characters  water  the  rum 
and  rationalize  this  form  of  cheating.  The 
reader  sees  the  results  of  such  actions.  The 
play  gives  the  reader  a  behind  the  scene 
look  at  the  Indian  trade. 

The  play  does  more  than  raise  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  morality  of  those  involved 
in  the  Indian  trade  and  describe  how  the 
business  was  conducted.  Even  the  charac¬ 
ters’  names  carry  important  information. 
Many  of  those  involved  in  Anglo-Indian 
relations  came  from  a  region  in  Ireland 
known  as  "the  pale.”  Two  real-life  partici¬ 
pants  during  the  period  in  question  were 
William  Johnson  and  George  Croghan. 
McDole  and  Murphey  are  other  names 


from  the  region.  By  using  names  from  this 
region,  the  author  gave  his  play  the 
authenticity  of  an  eye-witness.  The  char¬ 
acters  names,  their  actions  and  attitudes, 
suggest  that  the  author  of  the  play  knew 
the  fur  trade  from  experience. 

The  opening  of  the  second  act  begins 
with  two  colonists  killing  an  Indian  hunter 
and  stealing  his  pelts.  Colonial  documents 
suggest  this  type  of  event  occurred  more 
often  than  one  would  like  to  believe. 
Again,  Rogers’s  play  gives  us  insights  into 
the  rationale  of  the  murders.  The  result  is 
an  introduction  to  the  less  savory  aspects 
of  the  fur  trade.  While  not  a  unique  con¬ 
tribution,  the  play  complements  the  com¬ 
plaints  found  in  the  colonial  documents, 
and  the  analyses  presented  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  sources.  The  play  breathes  life  into 
the  problems  besetting  Anglo-Indian  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Robert 
Rogers  Ponteach:  Or  the  Savages  of  America. 
A  Tragedy,  provided  me  with  an  unusual 
avenue  for  understanding  Anglo-Indian 
relations  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


OR  THE 


Savages  of  America. 


A  c  T  I. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Indian  Trading  Houfe. 

Enter  M‘Dole  and  Murphey,  Two  Indian  Traders , 
and  their  Servants. 


MlDole. 

^O,  Murphey ,  you  are  come  to  try  your  Fortune 
Among  the  Savages  in  this  wild  Defart  ? 
Murphey.  Ay,  any  Thing  to  get  an  honefl: 

[Living, 


Which  ’faith  I  find  it  hard  enough  to  do  ; 

Times  are  fo  dull,  and  Traders  are  fo  plenty. 

That  Gains  are  fmall,  and  Profits  come  but  flow. 

A  3  Mi-Dole. 
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1  his  book  was  of  paramount 
importance  for  my  research  on  the  British 
roots  of  the  American  presidency.  One  of 
my  objectives  was  to  identify  thinkers  who 
influenced  the  Founding  Fathers'  model  of 
executive  power.  I  found  out  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  were  important:  Thomas 
Hobbes,  John  Locke,  Algernon  Sidney, 
James  Harrington,  the  Scot,  David  Hume, 
Thomas  Paine,  etc.  However,  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  Commentaries  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  Sir  William  Blackstone  was  a 
key  influence  on  the  American  idea  of  a 
chief  magistrate. 

Blackstone’s  Commentaries  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  in  1765  and  reprinted  in 
pre-revolutionary  America  in  1771-72.  I 
realized  that  the  book  was,  in  fact,  a 
remarkable  vehicle  for  delivering  British 
common  law  and  polity  to  America.  For 
the  Founding  Fathers  it  was  a  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  such  concepts  as 
mixed  government,  separation  of  powers, 
checks  and  balances,  and  design  of  a  strong 
executive.  Remarkably,  both  competing 
parties — Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists — 
used  the  Commentaries  in  their  argumenta¬ 
tion  pro  and  contra  the  new  Constitution 
during  the  ratification  campaign. 

I  was  especially  impressed  by  how 
Blackstone’s  model  of  the  executive  was 
extensively  borrowed  by  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Charles  Pinck¬ 
ney,  and  James  Wilson,  who  each  played 
crucial  roles  in  designing  the  American 
presidency.  Many  scholars  have  mentioned 
Blackstone’s  impact  on  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution  in  a  general  sense. 


However,  few  historians  have  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Commentaries’  role  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  American  presidency.  It  was 
my  own  “small  discovery”  made  during 
my  stay  at  the  JCB. 

First  of  all,  the  Founding  Fathers  used 
Blackstone’s  idea  of  the  compact  between 
the  king  and  the  people  to  justify  the 
American  revolt  against  the  British  crown, 
a  contract  that  the  Americans  felt  the  king 
had  violated.  At  the  same  time  they 
believed  such  a  contract  should  be  a  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  a  new  American  polity.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Founding  Fathers  referred  to  the 
Commentaries  to  explain  the  need  for  a 
strong  magistrate  to  fulfill  a  number  of 
important  functions:  the  execution  of 
laws;  the  maintenance  of  order  and  stabil¬ 
ity  in  society;  the  preservation  of  unity 
among  the  subjects  of  the  state;  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  people  from  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies;  securing  the  balance 
between  the  branches  of  government;  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  etc.  Third, 
the  Founding  Fathers  tended  to  design  the 
president’s  powers  in  a  way  close  to  Black- 
stone’s  description  of  the  British  king’s 
powers. 

Also  it  is  important  to  say  that  even 
after  two  and  a  half  centuries  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries  is  still  a  perfect  argument  in 
favor  of  balanced  government.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principles  defended  by  the  author 
are  especially  relevant  now  for  many  post- 
Communist  countries  going  through  a 
period  of  transition  and  rapid  changes. 
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JL  HIS  FAMOUS  ENGRAVING  first 
came  to  my  attention  as  late  as  1984  when 
I  held  a  JCB  Fellowship  in  the  fall  of  a  year 
in  which  I  had  published  the  second  of 
two  substantial  monographs  on  the  Jaco¬ 
bite  risings  in  Scotland  on  behalf  of  the 
exiled  Stuart  dynasty  Originally  trained  as 
an  imperial  historian,  my  earliest  pub¬ 
lished  article  had  been  on  British  colonial 
wars  in  18th-century  India.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  my  book  on  The  Jacobite  Risings  in 
Britain  1689-1746  (London,  1980),  proved 
something  of  a  self-perpetuating  trap,  for 
its  relative  success  generated  pressure  for 
more  of  the  same,  in  a  field  where  I  do  not 
wish  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life.  To 
escape  this  fate,  I  concluded  the  next  Jaco¬ 
bite  book,  The  Jacobite  Clans  of  the  Great 
Glen  (London,  1984),  with  a  chapter  called 
“The  Way  Back — From  Culloden  to  York- 
town,”  which  dealt  with  the  employment 
of  Scottish  Flighland  regiments  in  colonial 
America.  This  was  meant  to  be  a  bridge 
back  to  colonial  history. 

There  are  several  versions  of  this 
engraving.  The  British  Library  has  one,  as 
has  the  Library  of  Congress,  whose 
18  Vs"  x  22%"  version  is  the  one  usually  cited 
and  reproduced.  The  print  is  an  adaptation 
in  reverse  of  a  satiric  print  of  1774  by  John 
Dixon  called  “The  Oracle,”  which  features 
three  female  allegorical  figures  symboliz¬ 
ing  Britannia,  Hibernia,  and  Scotia.  “The 
Tea-Tax  Tempest”  replaces  these  with 
females  representing  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  represents  Father  Time  in  up- 
to-date  mode  projecting  an  allegory  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  a  curtain  in  the 
shape  of  a  teapot  exploding  over  a  fire  of 
stamped  documents.  Out  shoot  a  liberty 
cap  and  a  serpent.  America,  in  Indian 


mode,  advances,  redcoats  flee.  The  print 
reflects  the  publication  of  news  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  in  the  London  Evening 
Post  of  January  20,  1774. 

I  referred  to  the  print  in  an  article  on 
which  I  was  working  concerning  “Trade 
and  Territory:  The  Rise  of  Imperial  Britain 
1603-1763,”  which  was  first  a  part  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  Week-End  Television  historical  series, 
and  was  then  printed  in  the  book  of  the 
series,  The  Making  of  Britain:  The  Age  of 
Expansion,  ed.  Lesley  M.  Smith  (London, 
1986).  That  was  the  start  of  my  return  to 
the  imperial  fold. 

Yet  the  print  keeps  coming  back  to 
haunt  me.  After  being  Harrison  Visiting 
Professor  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  1988-89,  I  started  writing  articles 
for  Colonial  Williamsburg  journal,  originally 
on  fellow-Scots  like  Alexander  Spotswood, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  1710-1722, 
but  then  broadening  out  through  colonial 
Freemasonry  to  a  piece  for  that  journal  on 
the  Chesapeake  equivalent  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  which  occurred  off  Yorktown  a 
year  later.  I  use  “The  Tea-Tax  Tempest”  as 
an  illustration  in  this  article.  Over  the 
years  I  have  learned  to  read  more  of  its 
iconography.  For  example,  the  snake  is  the 
rattlesnake,  a  symbol  of  both  the  string  of 
rebelling  colonies,  and,  with  the  motto 
“Don’t  Tread  on  Me,”  of  their  resolution 
to  defend  their  rights.  John  Paul  Jones,  as  a 
captain  in  the  infant  Continental  Navy 
bore  motto  and  snake  on  his  epaulette  and 
buttons.  The  Colonial  Williamsburg  journal 
article  includes  not  just  the  print,  but  the 
JCB’s  version,  which  is  uniquely  and  splen¬ 
didly  tinted.  To  the  fascination  of  a  com¬ 
plex  image  from  a  great  collection  like  the 
JCB  there  is  no  end. 
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Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  Signed  at 
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I  came  across  this  two-page  docu¬ 
ment  halfway  through  my  stay  at  the  JCB. 

I  was  working  on  the  Atlantic  economies 
in  the  period  after  the  American  Revolution 
as  essential  background  to  my  central  topic, 
which  is  the  remarkable  European-wide 
naval  shipbuilding  race  which  took  place 
in  the  1780s,  and  its  impact  on  the  world¬ 
wide  supply  of  timber  which  it  consumed. 

In  spite  of  the  reversal  of  British  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  mar¬ 
itime  strength  of  the  country  was  still  as 
great  as  ever.  From  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1783,  British  loggers  had  penetrated  the 
Mosquito  coast  in  central  America  to  cut 
mahogany  and  logwood.  This  minor 
treaty  represented  Spain’s  efforts  to  try  to 
prevent  further  damage  to  her  empire.  I 
would  not  normally  check  what  looked 
like  diplomatic  material,  but  a  JCB  fellow¬ 
ship  gives  you  the  luxury  of  time.  The 
short  document  was  to  start  a  new  train  of 
thought. 

From  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  the 
Convention  starts  off  in  fine  style  and 
absolute  terms.  The  British  were  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  Mosquito  coast,  "as  well  as  the 
Continent  in  general,  and  the  Islands  adja¬ 
cent,  without  Exception,  situated  beyond 
the  Line  hereinafter  described.”  But  the 
rest  of  the  agreement  is  shot  through  with 
every  sort  of  qualification  which  shows 
how  weak  the  Spanish  position  was.  The 
line  in  question  was  redrawn  from  its  1783 
position  much  more  generously  for  the 
British,  and  they  could  occupy  and 
colonise  St.  George’s  Key,  off  present-day 
Belize;  while  the  cutting  of  mahogany  was 


prohibited,  logwood  was  allowed,  valued 
for  its  hardness  and  for  the  production  of 
dye;  saw  mills  were  also  allowed,  as  was 
the  transporting  of  timber  down  rivers; 
merchant  ships  could  be  refitted,  but  not 
warships,  nor  was  there  to  be  planting  of 
crops. 

How  could  a  weak  Spain  possibly  hope 
to  enforce  the  complexities  of  this  agree¬ 
ment?  Of  course,  the  country  had  been  on 
the  defensive  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  in  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  they  had  had  to  transfer  the 
“asiento”  privilege  to  British  merchants. 
But  for  me  this  document  was  a  direct 
reminder  of  how  vast  and  important  the 
Spanish  empire  was  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  how  meager  were  resources  to 
defend  it,  how  much  the  British  wanted  it, 
and  how  little  I  knew  about  it.  The  maps 
which  I  then  consulted  in  detail  showed 
how  much  smaller  and  less  rich  were 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  territories  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

An  obvious  point,  you  might  say,  but 
not  as  obvious  as  it  might  be  to  a  British 
historian  brought  up  in  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  tradition,  which  tends  not  to  have  as 
much  contact  as  it  should  with  Hispanic 
specialists.  Not  so  at  the  JCB,  where  the 
collections  attract  -both  Anglocentric  and 
Spanish  scholars.  If  I  brought  away  a  new 
perspective  from  the  JCB,  it  was  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  see  the  naval  conflict  and 
mercantile  competition  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  between  Britain  and 
France,  with  Spain  as  an  add-on;  the  whole 
picture  was  different. 
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Convention  between  His  Britannick  Majefty 
and  the  King  of  Spain .  Signed  at  London , 
the  14th  of  July ,  1786. 


E  S  Rois  d’ Angleterre  et 
d  'Efpagne,  ajiimes  du 
meme  Defir  de  rafermir, 
par  tons  les  Moyens  qui 
font  dans  leur  Pouvoir,  i’Amitie  qui 
heureufement  fubfifte  entre  eux  et 
leurs  Royaumes,  et  fouhaitant,  d’un 
commun  Accord,  de  prevenir  juf- 
qu’a  I’ Ombre  de  Meiintelligence, 
qui  pourroit  etre  occaiionnee  par 
des  Doutes,  des  Malen'tendus,  ou 
d’autres  Motifs  de  Difputes  entre 
les  Sujets  des  Frontieres  des  deux 
Monarchies,  fur  tout  dans  des  Pays 
eloignes,  comrne  ceux  de  1 ' Ame- 
%  '  rique-y  ont  juge  a  propos  d’etablir? 

de  la  meilleure  Foi  pofiible,  par 
une  nouvelle  Convention,  les  Points 


HE  Kings  of  England 
and  rf  Spain,  animated 
with  the  fame  Defire  of 
confolidating,  by  every 
Means  in  their  Power,  the  Frtend- 
Jhip  fo  happily  fubffting  between  them 
and  their  Kingdoms,  and  wijhing. , 
with  one  Accord,  to  prevent  even  the 
Shadow  of  Mi  funder flanding  which 
might  be  occafioned  by  Doubts,  Mif- 
conceptions,  or  other  Caufes  of  Dif¬ 
putes  between  the  SubjeSis  on  the 
Frontiers  of  the  two  Monarchies , 
efpecially  in  diftant  Countries,  as  are 
thofe  in  America,  have  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  fettle,  with  all  pofible  good 
Faith,  by  a  new  Convention,  the 
Points  which  might  one  Day  or  other 
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Worcester  Magazine 
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JLhe  historical  record  of  late 
eighteenth-century  America  is  available 
from  a  variety  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources.  What  is  oftentimes  missing  from 
this  record  is  the  subtle  shading  or  color 
that  makes  the  historical  material  worth 
examining.  For  my  dissertation  research 
on  Shays’  Rebellion,  this  color  was  provid¬ 
ed  by  Isaiah  Thomas’s  Worcester  Magazine. 
For  evidence  of  this  color,  one  need  look 
no  farther  than  Thomas’s  cast  of  pseudo¬ 
nymous  authors.  They  range  from  the 
noble  Justitia  to  the  plebian  A  Yeoman.  In 
between,  Thomas  finds  room  for  those 
with  less  subtle  pseudonyms,  such  as 
Paper  Money,  and  the  most  recognizable 
symbol  of  the  day,  Tom  the  Tinker.  By  the 
name  and  the  content  of  their  writing, 
each  author  provides  an  insightful  glimpse 
into  the  people  and  events  surrounding 
the  rebellion.  In  other  words,  the  Worcester 
Magazine  breathed  life  into  the  historical 
record. 

Along  with  this  color,  the  Worcester 
Magazine  enabled  me  to  test  a  contempo¬ 
rary  hypothesis  with  historical  data.  It 
afforded  solid  historical  evidence  for  my 
Watts  Riots-based  hypothesis  that  Shays’ 
Rebellion  was  the  result  of  a  breakdown  of 
grievance  redress  mechanisms.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  from  an  Answer  of  the  Town  of 
Greenwich:  "We  mean  not  to  say  that  they 
are  the  proper  means  but  perhaps  they  are 


the  only  means  to  convince  that  we  need 
redress.”  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
breakdown  of  grievance  redress  mecha¬ 
nisms  was  necessarily  an  acceptable  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  rebellion.  Judge  Cushing’s 
charge  to  the  Middlesex  grand  jury  assert¬ 
ed  that:  "No  pretention  of  reforming  the 
laws,  or  removing  grievances  can  be  of 
any  avail  in  excuses.” 

The  fact  that  Thomas  included  both 
sides  in  this  and  other  testimony,  and  in  his 
reporting  of  convention  proceedings  and 
protests  against  these  proceedings,  tells  us 
a  great  deal  about  the  editorial  character 
that  sets  him  apart  from  the  more  partisan 
editors  of  the  day.  After  earlier  establishing 
the  Massachusetts  Spy  as  an  impartial  paper, 
Thomas  "reluctantly  converted  the  Spy 
into  a  stridently  one-sided  organ  of  opin¬ 
ion”  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  Thomas  then  decried  the  role  of 
printers  in  revolutionary  Boston  because 
“he  must  be  either  of  one  party  or  the  other 
(he  cannot  please  both)”  (Botein,  1980).  By 
1786,  however,  Thomas  had  abandoned 
Boston  for  Worcester  and  the  partisan  role 
for  editorial  integrity,  as  evidenced  by  his 
reporting  on  Shays’  Rebellion.  So  while 
my  utilization  of  the  Worcester  Magazine 
provided  both  historical  data  and  color,  it 
also  provided  insight  into  the  career  of  Isa¬ 
iah  Thomas,  founder  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society. 
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NUMBER  IX. 

•  For  the  Firjl  Week  in  JUNE,  1786. 

WORCESTER,  (  Maffacbufetts)  Printed  by  I.  THOMAS,  by  whom  Subfcrip- 
’  tions,  Eflays,  &c.  &c.  for  this  Work  are  taken  in. 

„  >  1  •  •  '  ^ 

[Price  SIX  PENCE  Single.] 


Ay*  The  Editor  returns  his  unfeigned  thanks 

So  a  number  of  Gentlemen ,  in  various  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  pajl  have  added  their  names  to  the  lijl  of  fubjcnbers  for  this 
work.  IVhilJl  he  regrets  the  exifance  of  an  Adi,  which  eventually  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  publication  of  ihe  Maffachufetts  Spy,  he  is  happy  to  fnd  the 
Worcefter  Magazine  fo  generally  approved  of  and  Jhould  the  publication  of 
it  be  continued,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months. 
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B  O  O  K  S. 

The  following,  very  valuable  BOOKS,  among  a  great  variety  of  others,  are  to  be  SOLD  bjr 

ISAIAH  THOMAS,  in  Worcefter , 

f  V  - V  I  z. - 

E"‘  LEGANT  Folio  Pulpit  and  Family  Bibles,  with  aM 

without  Cuts,  which  will  be  fold  cheaper  than  they  can  be  purchafed  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth.  ^  . 

Henry’s  Annotations,  complete  in  5  Vols.  Folio.  EngUIh  edition,  ■ 

Johnfon’s  Englifh  Dictionary,  complete  in  2  elegant  large  tolio  Vols.  laft  Edition. 

Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave,  18  Vols,  , 

Swift’s  Works,  complete  in  27  Vols. . 

Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  onEaft-India  Affairs,  proper  for  the  perufal  of  gentlemen 
who  wifh  to  be  interefted  in  the  trade  of  that  country.  Lately  publiihed  in  London, 
4  Vols.  folio,  in  boards.  „  . 

Blackftone’s  Commentaries,  lali  London  Edition,  4  Volsi 
Burn’s  Jufticc  of  the  Peace,  laft  London  Edition,  4  Vols. 

Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  George  theThird,  zVohu  ,  ,  , 

Watfon’s  (Lord  Biftiop  of  Landaff )  Chemical  Eflays.  A  new  Work,  juftly  celebrated  and 
admired,-^  Vols,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

E  the  Subfcribers  being  appointed  CommiiTioners  by 

,  the  Honourable  Judge  of  Probate,  for  the  County  of  Hampfhire^  to  receive  and 
examine  the  claims  of  the  feveral  creditors  to  the  eftate  of  REHAM  BANCROFT,  late 
of  Warwick,  decdafed,  reprefented  infolventj  and  three  Months  being  allowed  for  the  cre¬ 
ditors  to  bring  in,  and  prove  their  claims  :  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  we  {hall  attend  that 
fervice,  at  the  houfe  of  Doftor  Medad  Pomeroy,  in  faid  Warwick,  on  the  laft  Tuefdays  of 
this,  and  the  two  next  following  Months,  from  avo  to  fix  o’clock,  P.  M.  on  each  of  faid 

JOSEPH  METCALF,  7  Cpmmii- 


w 


days 


Warwick,  May  %'tb ,  1786. 


MEDAD  POMEROY,  j  fioners. 


Tanned  Lamb  and  Sheep  Skins. 

A  LARGE  quantity  of  Sheep*  and  Lamb  SKINS,  drefied 

dHL  clean  and  thin,  without  Oil,  6t  for  Book'-binding,  are  wanted.  Enquire  at  the 
Ptinting-Office  in  Worcefter 
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Olaudah  Equiano. 

The  interesting  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Olaudah  Equiano ,  or  Gustavus  Vassa, 
the  African.  Written  by  himself 

(London:  Printed  for,  and  sold  by  the  author,  1789) 


by  Vincent  Carretta 
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professor. 
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U  PIRITUAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Cap¬ 
tivity  narrative,  travel  book,  adventure 
tale,  slavery  narrative,  economic  treatise, 
apologia,  and  argument  against  the 
African  slave  trade,  Equiano’s  Narrative 
was  the  longest  (360  pages)  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant  published  work  produced  by  a 
person  of  African  descent  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  author  supervised  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  nine  British 
editions  between  1789  and  1794,  and  during 
his  lifetime  (1745-1797)  unauthorized  edi¬ 
tions  and  translations  appeared  in  Holland 
(1790),  New  York  (1791),  Germany  (1792), 
and  Russia  (1794).  Part  of  the  book’s  great 
popularity  can  be  attributed  to  the  timing 
of  its  initial  publication  at  the  height  of  the 
movement  in  Britain  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade.  Equiano’s  was  the  only  account  of 
slavery  in  Africa  written  by  a  former  slave, 
and  he  describes  as  well  the  Middle  Pas¬ 
sage,  and  his  experience  in  the  West  Indies, 
North  America,  and  Britain.  His  first  re¬ 
viewers  quickly  acknowledged  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Narrative. 

The  literary  and  historical  value  of 
Equiano’s  Narrative  transcends  the  imme¬ 
diate  occasion  of  its  first  publication.  Born 
in  1745  in  what  is  now  southeastern  Nige¬ 
ria,  and  kidnapped  into  slavery  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  Equiano  was  taken  to  the  West 
Indies  for  a  few  days  before  being  brought 
to  Virginia,  where  he  was  sold  to  a  local 
planter.  He  was  soon  bought  by  Michael 
Henry  Pascal,  an  officer  in  the  British 
Royal  Navy,  who  renamed  him  Gustavus 
Vassa  and  brought  him  to  London. 


Equiano  served  under  Pascal  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War  (1756-1763),  but  Pascal  reneged 
on  his  promise  of  freedom,  selling 
Equiano  into  West  Indian  slavery  at  the 
end  of  1762.  Fortunately,  Equiano  was  able 
to  purchase  his  own  freedom  in  1766. 

As  a  free  man,  he  remained  in  the 
employ  of  his  former  master,  the  Quaker 
Robert  King,  for  a  year,  making  several 
trading  trips  to  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Between  1767  and  1773,  Equiano,  based  in 
London,  worked  on  commercial  vessels 
sailing  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West 
Indies.  After  joining  an  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  seeking  a  Northeast  Passage  in  1773, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he 
embraced  Methodism.  Soon  again  grow¬ 
ing  restless,  in  1775-1776  he  helped  his 
friend  and  former  employer,  Dr.  Charles 
Irving,  in  a  short-lived  attempt  to  establish 
a  plantation  in  Central  America,  with 
Equiano  acting  as  buyer  and  driver  (over¬ 
seer)  of  the  Black  slaves.  Back  in  London 
in  1777,  he  became  increasingly  involved 
with  efforts  to  help  his  fellow  Blacks,  with 
the  project  to  resettle  the  Black  poor  in 
Sierra  Leone,  and  with  the  drive  to  abolish 
the  African  slave  trade. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  has 
copies  of  the  first  and  eighth  British,  as 
well  as  the  New  York,  editions  of  the  Nar¬ 
rative.  Seeing  the  first  edition  at  the  jcb 
prompted  my  interest  in  working  on  the 
text,  which  directly  led  to  the  publication 
of  my  edition  of  Olaudah  Equiano’s  The 
Interesting  Narrative  and  Other  Writings 
(Penguin,  1995). 
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Mederic-Louis-Elie  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery. 
Danse 

(Philadelphia,  1796) 
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O  ne  of  the  more  eccentric  JCB 
titles  is  a  short  work  by  Mederic-Louis-Elie 
Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  (1750-1819)  entitled, 
simply  and  provocatively,  Danse.  Like 
dancing  itself,  the  book  is  confusing,  yet 
enjoyable  when  you  stop  trying  too  hard 
to  analyze  it.  The  dizziness  sets  in  with  the 
title  page.  Although  Moreau  de  Saint- 
Mery  was  French  (more  specifically,  Fran- 
co-Martiniquais-Haitian),  the  tract  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  where  Moreau 
fled  in  the  aftermath  of  the  French  and 
Haitian  revolutions.  He  had  narrowly 
escaped  Robespierre  two  years  earlier,  and 
the  printing  shop  he  established  in 
Philadelphia  quickly  became  an  important 
salon  for  expatriates  (including  Talleyrand, 
Volney,  and  Louis-Philippe,  the  future 
King  of  France).  A  French  book  published 
in  the  United  States  (and  during  a  period 
of  acute  Francophobia),  Danse  instantly 
arouses  curiosity.  It  is  also  compelling  for 
our  knowledge  that  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery 
was  expelled  by  John  Adams  under  the 
Alien  Act  two  years  later.  Finally,  it  is  quite 
rare,  especially  in  this  first  edition  (it  was 
reissued  at  Parma  five  years  later). 

The  mysteries  of  the  book  deepen 
upon  perusal.  First,  it  claims  to  be  part  of 
a  larger  work,  never  written.  Moreau  de 
Saint-Mery  did  write  prolifically  on  the 
Saint-Domingue  colony,  but  he  never  ven¬ 
tured  again  into  dancing.  He  wrote  it  in 
1789,  the  year  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  but  never  explains  why  it  took  seven 
years  to  publish.  Very  likely  the  Revolution 
got  in  the  way  (he  received  the  keys  to  the 
Bastille  from  the  mob  that  stormed  it.) 


Danse  opens  with  a  general  discussion 
of  the  subject,  but  moves  quickly  to  its  real 
strength:  African-American  culture.  Un- 
apologetic  and  fascinated,  Moreau  is  way 
ahead  of  most  Anglo-Saxon  commenta¬ 
tors,  admiring  black  dances  for  their  rhyth¬ 
mic  excellence,  diversity,  and  even  their 
political  power,  mentioning  several  that 
were  outlawed  in  Saint-Domingue  for  the 
excess  excitement  they  generated.  The  list 
of  arresting  dances  includes  the  Don 
Pedro,  the  Voodoo,  the  Chica,  and  my 
favorite,  the  Congo  Minuet.  A  heated 
description  concludes,  “What  a  bizarre 
being  is  man!  In  such  excess  does  he  search 
for  pleasure!” 

Almost  a  century  later,  the  timeless¬ 
ness  of  Danse  was  obvious  to  Lafcadio 
Hearn  and  George  Washington  Cable  as 
they  began  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
black  music,  laying  the  groundwork  for 
white  America’s  embrace  of  jazz,  rhythm 
and  blues,  and  rock  and  roll.  So  in  a  very 
roundabout  way,  this  obscure  little  book  is 
still  with  us.  It  is  brief,  digressive,  and 
peculiar,  yet  it  remains  relevant  for  the 
light  it  sheds  on  racial  and  musical  harmo¬ 
ny  (sometimes  the  same  thing).  Had  Dick 
Clark  been  alive  in  1796  (a  distinct  possibil¬ 
ity),  he’d  have  recognized  this  book  as  an 
important  precursor  to  American  Band¬ 
stand. 
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EXTRAIT  D’UN  OUVRAGE 
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John  Gabriel  Stedman. 

Narrative,  of  a  five  years’  expedition, 
against  the  revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam 

(London:  J.  Johnson,  1796) 


by  Mordechai  Arbell 
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OR  MORE  THAN  25  YEARS  I  have 
been  conducting  research  on  the  first  Jew¬ 
ish  settlements  on  the  American  continent 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  One  of  the 
most  important  among  them  was  that  of 
Surinam.  I  have  visited  modern-day  Suri¬ 
nam  several  times  in  the  course  of  this 
research  seeking  sources.  For  written 
material — very  scarce — I  had  to  rely  on 
official  governmental  archives,  Jewish 
community  records,  history  books  written 
from  the  18th  century  through  today,  and 
gravestone  inscriptions.  What  I  lacked  was 
a  real  description  of  everyday  life,  how 
things  looked  on  this  isolated  tropical 
Dutch  colony. 

The  Stedman  book  Five  years’  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam, 
found  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
was  what  I  was  looking  for,  and  as  an 
added  bonus,  it  enabled  me  to  correct  mis¬ 
takes  committed  by  historians  who  did  not 
have  Stedman’s  work  in  hand. 

Stedman  served  in  Surinam  (1773-1778) 
as  an  officer  of  the  Scots  Brigade  which 
was  part  of  the  Dutch  army.  His  main 
activity  was  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
“maroons,”  known  in  Surinam  as  “bush 
Negroes” — escaped  slaves  who  formed 
marauding  bands,  attacking  plantations 
and  outposts. 


With  Stedman’s  descriptions,  I  could 
enter  plantations  deep  in  the  jungle,  where 
food  was  served  on  “plate  and  china  of  the 
newest  fashion  and  most  exquisite  work¬ 
manship.”  I  could  stroll  the  streets  of  Para¬ 
maribo,  “a  very  lively  place,  the  streets 
crowded  with  planters,  sailors,  soldiers, 
Jews,  Indians  and  Negroes,  while  the  river 
covered  with  canoes  and  barges  constantly 
passing  and  repassing,”  and  see  the  dress  of 
the  inhabitants — ’’silk  embroidery,  Genoa 
velvets,  diamonds,  gold  and  silver 
lace. . .  buttons  and  buckles  of  solid  gold.” 
(A  map  of  Paramaribo  made  by  Stedman 
is  also  found  there.) 

The  description  I  was  seeking  of  Jew¬ 
ish  life  told  me  that  “the  Jews  Savan¬ 
nah,  ...  is  distant  from  the  town ...  by 
water  above  sixty  miles.  Here  the  Jews 
have  a  beautiful  synagogue  and  keep  their 
solemn  fasts  and  festivals;  here  they  also 
have  their  capital  schools  and  seminaries, 
for  at  this  village  reside  some  very 
respectable  Jewish  families  . . .  with  rights 
and  privileges  I  never  knew  Jews  to  possess 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.”  (He  adds  a 
painting  of  the  settlement.) 

His  attitude  to  his  official  enemies,  the 
maroons,  is  surprising:  “Cruelty  and  ill 
treatment  had  driven  these  poor  creatures 
to  extremities. . . .  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
inflict  such  inhuman  tortures,  according  to 
the  humour  and  caprice  of  an  unfeeling 
master?”  Stedman’s  descriptions  are  vivid: 
“Miss  Sp. . .  n  who  lived  next  door,  who  I 
saw  with  horror  from  my  window  give 
orders  that  a  young  black  woman  should 
be  flogged  principally  across  the  breasts,  at 
which  she  seemed  to  enjoy  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction.” 


Stedman’s  book  helped  me  clarify,  as  I 
have  said,  some  errors  of  earlier  histori¬ 
ans.  With  the  French  occupation  of 
Cayenne  in  1664,  a  Dutch  newspaper 
wrote  that  the  Jews  were  taken  from  their 
village,  Remire,  to  La  Rochelle,  from 
where  they  had  to  trek  to  their  homeland. 
Many  theories  were  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  Jews  had  been  taken  to  France  whence 
they  had  to  trek  to  the  Netherlands.  We 
learn  the  actual  facts  from  Stedman’s  men¬ 
tioning  a  military  outpost  in  Surinam 
called  La  Rochelle — ”a  Jew  soldier  of  the 
Society  post  La  Rochelle,”  or,  “During  all 
this  time  strong  patrols  cruised  between 
Magdenburg,  La  Rochelle  and  the  Jew’s 
Savannah.”  In  the  map  he  drew,  Stedman 
places  La  Rochelle  near  the  border  of 
French  Guyana  and  Surinam.  From  there 
it  is  logical  that  the  Jews  trekked  to  the 
Jew’s  Savannah,  and  not  elsewhere. 

From  the  descriptions  of  wild  life, 
plants,  and  battles  coupled  with  everyday 
life,  a  researcher  of  Surinam  can  find  infor¬ 
mation  not  usually  found  in  history  books. 
A  final  point,  the  book  revealed  to  me  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  agricultural  success 
of  the  Jewish  settlement  in  Surinam — 
’’Water.  .  .  accounted  as  most  excellent, 
and  is  brought  by  the  sailors  from  as  far  as 
Jew  Savannah,  which  is  above  sixty  miles 
from  the  town  of  Paramaribo.” 

Stedman’s  work,  along  with  other 
books,  narratives,  diaries,  and  pamphlets 
found  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
enabled  me  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
my  research. 
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Juan  Antonio  Gonzalez  Canaveras. 
Planisferio  6  Carta  General  de  la  Tier r a 

(Madrid,  1800) 


by  W.  Michael  Mathes 
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mong  the  most  curious  printed 
maps  ever  produced  is  the  Planisferio  6 
Cana  General  de  la  Tierra  designed  by  Juan 
Antonio  Gonzalez  Canaveras,  a  widely 
published  professor  of  geography  from 
Cadiz  and  treasurer  of  the  Spanish  royal 
palaces  of  San  Ildefonso,  Balsam,  and  Rio 
Frio.  The  map  was  drawn  by  Gonzalez 
Canaveras’s  son,  Francisco  de  Paula,  and 
engraved  by  the  famed  Valencian  Jose 
Antonio  Ximeno  y  Carrera,  one  of  the 
greatest  engravers  of  his  time.  Printed  by 
Benito  Cano  on  twelve  sheets  in  Madrid  in 
1800,  when  assembled  this  magnificent 
map  forms  a  square  of  1.52  by  1.43  meters. 

Immediately  notable  on  the  plani¬ 
sphere  are  two  features,  one  anachronistic 
and  the  other  technically  modern.  Exten¬ 
sive  maritime  exploration  and  charting  of 
the  northwest  coast  of  North  America  in 
the  final  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
notwithstanding,  the  map  retains  the  mid¬ 
century  imaginary  delineations  based  by 
French  cartographers  Philippe  Buache  and 
Joseph  Nicolas  de  l’lsle  upon  the  apoc¬ 
ryphal  voyage  of  the  nonexistent  Admiral 
Bartolome  Fonte.  More  instantly  notable 
is  the  unusual  projection  which  produces 
narrow,  elongated  continental  land  forms 
and  horizontally  exaggerated  polar 
regions,  with  parallel  meridians,  equal- 
area,  full  symmetry,  centered  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean  rather  than  on  the  Atlantic. 


Similar  to  the  contemporary  projec¬ 
tions  employed  by  Arno  Peters,  the  1855 
Orthographic  projection  of  James  Gall, 
and  the  1910  Cylindrical  Equal-Area  pro¬ 
jection  of  Walter  Behrmann,  Gonzalez 
Canaveras’  projection  was  extraordinary 
for  its  time,  preceded  only  by  that  devel¬ 
oped  by  Johann  Heinrich  Lambert  of 
Alasace  in  1772.  Use  of  this  projection  type 
is  very  limited  and  of  little  value  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  true  image  of  the  earth.  However, 
such  was  not  the  intent  of  Gonzalez 
Canaveras  whose  thirty  years  of  devotion 
to  teaching  and  the  publication  of  didactic 
treatises  motivated  production  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  instructive  map. 

As  explained  in  the  extensive  text  of 
the  cartouche,  Gozalez  Canaveras  sought 
to  produce  a  map  that  would  permit  the 
user  to  determine  the  time,  sunrise,  sunset, 
hours  of  daylight,  seasons,  and  meteoro¬ 
logical  trends  of  any  given  area  of  the 
globe  on  any  date;  instructions  for  usage  of 
the  map  appeared  in  an  accompanying 
pamphlet  bearing  the  same  title  as  the  map. 

Gonzalez  Canaveras  and  his  plani¬ 
sphere  are  unrecorded  by  historians  of  car¬ 
tography.  Probably  due  to  its  size,  the  map 
is  excessively  rare,  and,  apart  from  the 
John  Carter  Brown  copy,  the  only  other 
known  example  is  in  the  Archivo  Historico 
de  Zacatecas  in  Guadalupe,  Zacatecas. 
Although  the  British  Library  catalogues 
the  accompanying  pamphlet,  it  cannot  be 
located,  and  the  only  extant  copy  is  in  the 
Sutro  Library,  San  Francisco. 
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Manoel  Ayres  de  Cazal. 

Corografia  brazilica,  ou  Relagao 
historico-geografica  do  reino  do  Brazil 

(Rio  de  Janeiro:  Impressao  Regia,  1817) 


by  Shawn  W.  Miller 
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OR  PREVIOUS  GENERATIONS  of 

historians,  geography  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  interpretation  of  history.  Nine¬ 
ty  years  ago  or  more,  one  might  have  been 
surprised  to  discover  a  general  national 
survey  that  did  not  introduce  its  subject 
with  an  ample  geographical  treatise. 

In  my  attempt  to  compare  the  relative 
successes  of  the  colonial  timber  economies 
of  North  America  and  Brazil,  geography 
has  once  again  come  to  the  fore.  There  has 
long  been  in  Brazilian  historiography  the 
misconception  that  Brazil  has  been 
blessed,  among  many  other  things,  with 
an  abundance  of  ports  and  navigable 
rivers,  which  are  crucial  elements  in  any 
type  of  trade  but  especially  so  for  com¬ 
modities  of  high  bulk  and  low  value  such 
as  timber.  This  error  has  been  in  no  small 
part  based  on  the  fact  that  Brazil’s  4,600 
mile  coastline  was  endowed  at  creation 
with  the  world’s  most  voluminous  river 
and  two  of  its  most  commodious  ports, 
those  of  Salvador  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Brazil’s  greatest  geographical  work, 
however,  Corografia  brazilica,  reminds  us 
that  with  the  exception  of  these  shining 
examples,  safe  havens  and  navigable  rivers 
were  unfortunately  few  and  far  between. 
Published  in  two  volumes  by  the  royal 
press  in  the  year  1817,  the  Corografia  was 
Manoel  Ayres  de  Cazal’s  ambitious 
attempt  to  describe  systematically  the 
Kingdom  of  Brazil  in  every  economic  and 
geographical  detail,  settlement  by  settle¬ 
ment.  In  large  part  he  succeeded.  There  is 
no  better  reference  for  Brazil’s  colonial 
geography,  or  for  a  summary  of  each 


comarca’s  flora,  fauna,  and  early  19th-cen¬ 
tury  trade.  It  is  also  of  note  that  after  317 
years  of  archival  obscurity,  the  letter  of 
Pedro  Vaz  de  Caminha,  chronicler  of  the 
discovery  of  Brazil,  was  first  published  in 
the  Corografia  s  opening  pages. 

Of  particular  relevance  to  my  work, 
Ayres  de  Cazal  described  most  of  the 
colony’s  ports  and  rivers,  with  details 
about  soundings,  anchorage,  and  naviga¬ 
bility.  Notably,  in  Brazil’s  most  important 
ship  timber  producing  areas,  southern 
Bahia  and  Alagoas,  the  dearth  of  ports  and 
rivers  is  particularly  acute. 

Studied  in  isolation,  Brazil’s  ports  and 
rivers  have  appeared  sufficient  to  profuse. 
But  when  compared  to  the  coastlines  of 
other  regions,  excepting  that  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  with  which  it  may  have  one 
time  been  joined.  Brazil’s  facilities  for 
marine  harbors  and  riverine  transport 
were  rather  meager.  It  is  probably  not  an 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  in  the  colonial 
era  there  was  more  anchorage  in  New 
England  than  in  all  of  Brazil  south  of  Para. 
And  south  of  the  incomparable  Amazon, 
Brazil  has  no  river,  excepting  the  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco,  comparable  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Connecticut,  Hudson  or  even  Penobscot, 
as  the  Corografia  illustrates. 
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(Santiago,  Chile:  Imprenta  del  Estado,  1817) 
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P 

JL  rocurava,  n a  j.c.b.,  materials  para 
minha  pesquisa  sobre  as  universidades  na 
America  Latina  Colonial,  quando  encon- 
trei  uma  cole^ao  de  panfletos  aparecidos 
no  Chile,  durante  o  periodo  das  lutas  por 
sua  independencia  politica.  Estava  procu- 
rando  alguma  referenda  sobre  a  posi^ao 
da  Universidad  de  San  Felipe  diante  do 
movimento  rebelde.  Nao  achei  o  que 
procurava.  Entretanto,  os  panfletos  eram 
tao  interessantes  e  inesperados  que  acabei 
copiando  na  Integra  alguns  deles. 

Afgum  tempo  mais  tarde,  decidi  escre- 
ver  um  artigo  sobre  a  participa^ao  das 
mulheres  nas  lutas  pela  independencia  da 
America  Latina.  Buscava  elementos  para 
provar  que  tal  participa^ao  fora  mais 
intensa  e  efetiva  do  que  a  historiografia 
tern  registrado.  Encontrei  fontes  para 
mostrar  que  a  mulher,  alem  de  enfer- 
meira,  foi  financiadora  da  luta,  mensageira 
e  soldado. 

Nesse  momento,  os  panfletos  chilenos 
ganharam  um  lugar  central  para  minha 
argumenta^ao,  pois  havia  uma  serie  de 
tres  escritos,  de  1817,  que  apresentavam 
um  dialogo  entre  dois  irmaos  e  uma  irma, 
Rosa,  Clarideo  e  Paulino.  No  primeiro, 
Clarideo,  utilizando-se  de  argumentos  li¬ 
berals,  convencia  Rosa  da  necessidade  da 
independencia.  Ela,  realista,  estava  ame- 
drontada  com  os  castigos  que  a  religiao  lhe 
prometia — excomunhao,  inferno — caso 
abragasse  as  novas  ideias.  Porem  Clarideo 
a  persuadiu  dos  males  causados  pela  Igreja 
ligada  a  opressao  dos  espanhois.  Rosa, 
enfim,  cedeu,  afirmando  estar  agora  ao 
lado  do  irmao.  Em  outro  panfleto,  o  dialo¬ 


go  se  passa  entre  Paulino  e  Rosa,  abordan- 
do  o  tema  mais  complexo  da  necessidade 
da  violencia,  para  se  alcan^ar  a  liberdade. 
Mais  uma  vez,  a  irma  foi  convencida. 

De  um  lado,  aparece  o  homem,  como 
dono  da  razao,  convencendo  a  mulher, 
imersa  no  mundo  dos  sentimentos  reli- 
giosos.  Entretanto,  por  outro,  ele  lhe  con- 
feria  uma  dimensao  mais  ampla  que  a 
domestica,  interessado  que  estava  em  per- 
suadi-la  da  importancia  de  sua  adesao  a 
causa  publica  da  independencia. 

Desta  forma,  o  material  encontrado  na 
J.C.B. ,  na  forma  de  panfletos,  constitui-se 
em  elemento  chave  para  a  sustenta^ao  da 
principal  hipotese  do  artigo. 


LA  JU STIC  I  A 

en  defensa  deiaverdad. 

DIALOGO  ENTRE 

Clarideo ,  y  aludievdo  al  de  esla  y  Paulino. 

(^/LARTDEO.  ’Hahiendo  llegado  querida  Rosa  &  toU  oidoa 
Vuestra  conversacion»  la  he  mirado  como  el  ftnico  fruto  que  debo 
esperar  cl  pobre  Paulino  de  tu  trabaj©.  f  Quanto  lo  compadezco  al 
yerto  ‘disputar  imitilmente  !  Nuestros  enemigoa  amiga  mia  se 
burlan  de  nuestros  escntos  ;  al  pasta  que  siemp'-e  que  bc  halla  a 
sus  alcanzei,  nosmachucan  sin  misericordia  en  correspondence. 
No  es  tiempo  ya  de  convencerlos  con  razones,  ni  argumentos,  / 
el  mejor  arbitrio  e9  valernoa  del  azote. 

ROSA.  Extrano  mucho  Clarideo  vuestro  sentir  acerca  de  los 
discuraos  de  Paalino,  puos  no  duda  que  bus  concluyentes  raciocinlos 
desen ganardn  4  mas  de  quatro  ;  quaado  por  el  contrari©  aostitur 
yendo  a  estos  medios  de  sufividad  los  de)  rigor  y  la  dureza,  el 
resuitado  debe  ser  fatal. 

Cla •”  Hermans  mia  :  un  exceso  de  bondad  y  sencillez  es induce 
&  pensar  de  eBe  modo.  Mi  opinion  se  funda  bn  la  necesidad  de 
adoptarla,  dtspues  que  una  triatc  experi  ncia  nos  ha  hecho  conocer 
e)  c&racter  de  nuestros  adversarios.  /Cres  que  si  se  encontrdra 
en  eilos  un  razgo  de  tu  docilidad  y  buena  fe  para  exlnainar  impar*. 
cialmente  las  poderoaas  raxones  que  sc  han  alegado  en  defenza  de 
la  jubticia  araeric&na,  me  opondria  yo  &  la  demostracion  de  unas 
Verdades,  cuyo  conocimiento  es  tan  interesante  ?  £  Ingnoro,  por 
ventura,  que  la  perfect*  union  eatie  ios  individuo3  de  una  aociedad 
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Lajusticia  en  defensa  de  la  verdad 

(Santiago,  Chile:  Imprenta  del  Estado,  1817) 


by  Maria  Ligia  Coelho  Prado 


A 

iIt  the  jcb  I  had  been  searching  for 
materials  to  support  my  research  on  uni¬ 
versities  in  colonial  Latin  America  when  I 
found  a  series  of  pamphlets  that  had 
appeared  in  Chile  during  the  period  of 
struggle  for  political  independence.  I  had 
been  looking  for  some  reference  concern¬ 
ing  the  University  of  San  Felipe’s  position 
with  regard  to  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  I  did  not  find  what  I  was  investigat¬ 
ing.  The  pamphlets,  however,  were  so 
interesting  and  unexpected  that  I  ended  up 
copying  some  of  them  in  full. 

Sometime  later  I  decided  to  write  an 
article  about  women’s  participation  in  the 
struggle  for  independence  in  Latin  America 
[which  appeared  in  Revista  Brasileira  de 
Historica  under  the  title  “In  Search  of 
Women’s  Participation  in  the  Struggle  for 
Independence  in  Latin  America”.]  I  was 
looking  for  indications  to  prove  that  this 
participation  had  been  more  intense  and 
effective  than  that  typically  recorded.  I 
found  sources  ascertaining  that,  beyond 
serving  as  nurses,  women  financed  the  bat¬ 
tles  and  were  messengers  as  well  as  soldiers. 

At  that  point,  the  Chilean  pamphlets 
assumed  a  central  role  in  my  study 
because  there  was  a  series  of  writings 
from  1817  that  presented  a  dialogue 
between  two  brothers  and  a  sister:  Rosa, 
Clarideo,  and  Paulino.  In  the  first  one, 
Clarideo  uses  liberal  arguments  to  con¬ 
vince  Rosa  of  the  need  for  independence. 
Being  realistic,  she  is  frightened  by  the 
punishments  that  religion  promised  her — 
excommunication,  hell — if  she  should 
embrace  these  new  ideas.  Clarideo,  how¬ 


ever,  persuades  her  of  the  ills  caused  by 
the  Church  in  connection  with  the  oppres¬ 
sion  by  the  Spaniards.  Rosa  finally  gives  in, 
thereby  affirming  her  position  on  her 
brother’s  side.  In  another  pamphlet,  the 
dialogue  takes  place  between  Paulino  and 
Rosa,  relating  to  the  more  complex  subject 
of  the  need  for  violence  in  order  to  achieve 
freedom.  Once  again,  the  sister  becomes 
convinced. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  man  appears  as 
master  of  reason,  influencing  the  woman 
who  is  immersed  in  the  world  of  religious 
feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he 
might  be  said  to  bestow  upon  her  a  broad¬ 
er  dimension  beyond  that  of  the  domestic 
sphere,  interested  as  he  is  in  persuading 
her  of  the  importance  of  her  commitment 
to  the  public  struggle  for  independence. 

In  this  manner,  the  material  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets  found  at  the  JCB  com¬ 
prises  a  key  element  in  the  substantiation 
of  the  main  thesis  of  my  article. 

Translation  by  Marguerite  I.  Harrison 


Haiti,  ou  Renseignemens  authentiques 
sur  V abolition  de  Vesclavage  et  ses  resultats 
a  Saint-Domingue  et  a  la  Guadeloupe 

(Paris:  L.  Hachette,  1835) 


by  Julie  Winch 


In  1993-94  Julie 
Winch  was  a  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  fellow 
at  the  Library.  At  the 
time  of  her  appoint¬ 
ment  she  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Black 
Studies  Department 
at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts, 
Boston.  She  now 
holds  a  joint  appoint¬ 
ment  in  History  and 
Black  Studies  at  the 
same  institution. 


T  AM  AIC  AN-BORN  RICHARD  HILL 

(1795-1870),  the  child  of  a  black  mother 
and  a  white  father,  was  a  leading  figure  in 
British  antislavery  circles.  He  and  his  fel¬ 
low  abolitionists  believed  that  slaves,  when 
freed,  would  continue  to  work,  but  skep¬ 
tics  needed  proof.  In  1830  Hill  agreed  to  go 
to  the  independent  black  republic  of  Haiti 
to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  “free 
labor.”  The  abolitionist  Zachary  Macaulay 
used  Hill's  journal  to  prepare  a  report,  and 
an  enterprising  Parisian  publisher  translat¬ 
ed  Macaulay’s  work  into  French.  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  has  one  of  the  few 
surviving  copies  of  this  book. 

Hill  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
hundreds  of  American  blacks  who  had 
emigrated  to  Haiti.  Some  had  settled  in 
Haiti  and  others  in  what  is  now  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Did  these  emigrants, 
Hill  wondered,  regret  their  move?  With  lit¬ 
tle  money  or  education,  how  had  they 
fared?  What  lessons  did  their  experiences 
hold  for  Britain’s  West  Indian  colonies? 

On  his  visit  Hill  met  many  Americans. 
He  described  in  detail  two  communities. 
He  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
farming  collective  established  by  eight 
families  outside  Port  au  Prince,  and  his 
respect  increased  when  he  heard  of  the 
settlers’  early  struggles.  “Completely  with¬ 
out  experience  as  farmers,”  they  had  made 
costly  mistakes  at  first.  In  despair,  they  had 
left  the  countryside  for  the  city,  but  “this 
imprudent  resolution  only  served  to 
aggravate  their  distress.”  Unemployed, 
homeless,  and  hungry,  they  had  decided  to 
try  farming  again.  This  time  they  had 


pooled  their  resources  and  their  labor. 
Their  efforts  paid  off.  “They  have  pigs, 
cows  and  poultry  which  suffice  for  their 
needs,”  and  they  were  just  about  to  har¬ 
vest  their  first  sugar  crop  [p.  119].  The  story 
was  the  same  at  Samana.  The  settlers 
there  had  had  their  setbacks,  but  they,  too, 
were  prospering. 

None  regretted  “having  abandoned  a 
land  where  the  government  made  their  life 
a  constant  source  of  bitterness.”  Those  who 
had  been  slaves  told  Hill  that  bondage  had 
meant  for  them  the  absence  of  hope.  On 
Haiti  they  had  hope  [p.120].  Those  who 
had  been  legally  free  in  the  United  States 
had  lived  in  dire  poverty.  They  had  left  out 
of  “pure  necessity”  [p.  174].  Now  they  were 
self-sufficient  farmers. 

His  observations  reassured  Hill  that 
black  people  would  work  without  the 
threat  of  the  lash.  When  Britain  abolished 
slavery,  he  put  his  faith  in  free  labor  to  the 
test,  returning  to  Jamaica  and  spending  the 
rest  of  his  life  defending  the  rights  of  the 
ex-slaves. 
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Italy.  R.  Commissione  colombiana. 
Raccolta  di  documenti  e  studi  pubblicati 
della  R.  Commissione  colombiana,  pel  quarto 
centenario  dalla  scoperta  deW America 

(Rome:  Ministro  della  Pubblica  Istruzione,  1892-96) 


by  Foster  Provost 


At  the  time  of  his 
fellowship  in  1983, 
Foster  Provost,  Jr. 
was  a  professor  in  the 
English  Department 
at  Duquesne  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  currently  in 
active  retirement  at 
the  same  university. 


D 

JL  re  pa  ring  Columbus:  an  annotated 
guide  to  the  scholarship  on  his  life  and  writ¬ 
ings,  1730-1988  (1991),  which  the  JCB  spon¬ 
sored  as  a  result  of  my  1983  fellowship, 
involved  locating  and  describing  signifi¬ 
cant  publications  on  Columbus  since  1750. 
These  publications  divide  conveniently 
into  four  phases,  concerned  respectively 
with  (1)  the  unearthing  of  the  relevant 
written  documents  of  the  discovery  peri¬ 
od;  (2)  the  initial  publication  of  these  doc¬ 
uments;  (3)  the  critical  editing  of  the 
documents;  and  (4)  the  attempts  to  define 
the  details  of  Columbus's  life  and  to 
resolve  the  many  issues  deriving  from 
these  various  scholarly  efforts. 

The  preparation  of  the  Guide  did  not 
involve  the  JCB’s  early  European  books  on 
America  except  as  a  chief  source  of  funda¬ 
mental  background  knowledge.  But  the 
library’s  copy  of  the  famous  Italian  Raccol¬ 
ta  of  1892-96 — not  available  in  my  home 
city — proved  absolutely  essential  to  the 
project.  The  first  four  tomes  of  the  Raccol¬ 
ta  present  what  is  still  the  only  critical  edi¬ 
tion,  with  full  apparatus,  of  all  the 
writings  of  Columbus  known  at  the  time 
of  editing.  The  remaining  tomes  supply 
editions  of  the  other  known  documents 
relating  to  the  life  of  Columbus  and  to  his 
family,  including  the  Book  of  Privileges,  and 
editions  of  the  Italian  sources  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  New  World,  including  exten¬ 
sive  pertinent  European  correspondence 
and  194  fully  annotated  contemporary 


accounts  of  Columbus  and/or  the  new¬ 
found  lands.  The  tomes  of  the  Raccolta 
also  provide  a  copious  assortment  of 
scholarly  monographs  on  portraits  of 
Columbus,  on  his  medals,  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  seagoing  vessels  in  Colum¬ 
bus’s  day,  on  pertinent  contemporary 
maps  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  world,  on  Paolo  Toscanelli,  on 
Peter  Martyr,  on  Amerigo  Vespucci,  on 
John  Cabot,  on  Antonio  Pigafetta,  and  on 
other  pertinent  figures;  and  a  monumental 
bibliography  of  writings  in  Italian  on 
Columbus.  Finally,  they  provide  a  mono¬ 
graph  treating  compendiously  the  ques¬ 
tions  about  Columbus  that  were  at  issue  in 
the  1890s.  No  other  single  publication 
came  close  to  the  Raccolta  in  supplying  the 
information  needed  to  execute  Columbus: 
an  annotated  guide  to  the  scholarship  on  his 
life  and  writings,  1730-1988. 
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Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  way  of  a  ship:  an  essay  on  the 
literature  of  navigation  science 

(Portland:  Southworth-Anthoensen  Press,  1937) 


by  Robert  Foulke 


Robert  D.  Foulke 
held  an  Alexander  O. 
Vietor  Memorial 
Fellowship  at  the 
Library  in  the  fall  of 
1993.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment 
he  was  a  professor 
emeritus  in  the 
Department  of 
English  at  Skidmore 
College,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. 
He  is  currently  com¬ 
pleting  a  book 
entitled  Sea  Voyage 
Narratives. 


W.  ILE  BROWSING  IN  THE  JCB 
catalogue,  I  came  upon  a  loadstone 
book — one  that  pointed  me  in  all  the  right 
directions  for  one  segment  of  my  research 
on  sea  voyage  narratives.  It  was  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  essay,  in  the  old-fashioned,  infor¬ 
mal  sense  of  that  word,  entitled  The  Way  of 
a  Ship:  An  Essay  on  the  Literature  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  Science  and  written  by  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Librarian  of  the  JCB  between  1923 
and  1957.  Wroth’s  musings  on  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  adventurous  voyages  and 
navigation  are  interesting  even  when  over¬ 
simplified,  as  in  his  comment  on  Viking 
voyages  and  Columbus:  “For  lack  of  a 
compass  the  Norse  discovery  of  America 
became  of  no  avail,  but  the  rumor  of  it, 
tradition  says,  persisted  to  help  in  forming 
the  ideas  of  Columbus”  (18).  The  book’s 
prime  value  for  my  work  lay  elsewhere 
because  it  grew  out  of  an  exhibition  that 
displayed  the  Library’s  most  significant 
holdings  on  navigation  and  seamanship. 
Thus  it  served  as  an  authoritative,  com¬ 
pact  annotated  bibliography,  a  compass 
laying  down  courses  to  the  thousands  of 
volumes  listed  in  T.  R.  Adams  and  D.  W 
Waters,  English  Maritime  Books  Printed  before 
1801  Relating  to  Ships  and  Their  Construction 
and  Operation  at  Sea,  and  D.  Elliott,  Mar¬ 
itime  History:  A  Hand-List  of  the  Maritime 
Books  (1474  -  ca.  i860 )  in  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  both  published  by  the  Library. 


Of  particular  interest  was  Wroth’s  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  evolution  of  the  medieval  por- 
tolano  into  the  fifteenth-century  portolan 
chart  with  atlas,  often  accompanied  by 
portolan  sailing  directions,  called  “routiers” 
by  the  French  and  “ratters”  by  the  English. 
Lucas  Jansz  von  Waghenaer  published  a 
breakthrough  compendium  entitled  Spieghel 
der  Zeevaerdt  in  1584.  It  included  a  treatise 
on  navigation,  a  description  of  its  instru¬ 
ments,  sailing  directions  and  charts,  and 
became  so  important  to  seamen  that  “wag¬ 
goner”  became  a  common  noun  among 
them.  It  was  translated  into  English  at  the 
behest  of  Charles  Howard,  Lord  Admiral, 
in  1588  and  published  as  The  Mariner’s  Mir- 
rour. 

Wroth  then  describes  and  lists  a  number 
of  important  manuals  of  navigation  deriv¬ 
ative  from  Abraham  Zacuto’s  Almanach 
perpetuum  (ca.  1473-78),  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (with  a  few  additions  from  my  own 
research): 

Alvise  Ca  da  Mosto,  Questa  e  una 
opera  necessaria  a  tutti  li  navigajnfti, 
Venice,  1490 

Pietro  Martire  d’Anghiera,  Libretto 
de  tutta  la  navigatione  de  Re  de  Spagna, 
Venice,  1504 

Regimento  do  estrolabio  e  do  quadrante, 
1509 
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1937 


Pedro  Nunes,  Tratado  da  Sphera, 

Lisbon,  1537 

Pedro  de  Medina,  Arte  de  Navegar, 
Valladolid,  1545 

Martin  Cortes,  Breve  Compendio 
de  la  Sphera  y  de  la  arte  de  navegar, 

Seville,  1561 

Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio,  Instrucion 
Nauthica,  Mexico  City,  1587 

John  Davis,  The  Seamans  Secrets, 
London,  1595 

John  Smith,  A  Sea  Grammar, 

London,  1627 

Several  of  these  works  from  the  Li¬ 
brary's  collection  have  been  published  in 
the  JCB's  Maritime  history  facsimile  series. 
In  commenting  on  the  first  two  in  an 
introduction  to  their  facsimile  reprints, 
Felipe  Fernandez-Armesto  describes  the 
transformation  of  early  medieval  periploi 
aimed  at  merchants  into  later  portolans  of 
the  thirteenth  century  addressed  to  sea¬ 
men  and  filled  with  utilitarian  information 
about  navigating  the  Mediterranean, 
including  piloting  information  about  ports 
and  sailing  directions  between  them.  He 
notes  that  portolan  charts  appeared  about 
the  same  time  and  were  more  precise, 
speculating  that  they  might  have  been 
more  useful  to  illiterate  seamen  and  that 
the  written  sailing  directions  might  have 
come  later,  whereas  the  reverse  is  usually 
assumed. 


In  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  much 
more  attention  to  Atlantic  coasts  and,  of 
necessity,  tides.  Diego  Garcia's  manual,  the 
first  published  in  America,  expands  the 
subject  from  navigation,  both  celestial  and 
piloting  in  specified  New  World  waters,  to 
some  matters  of  general  seamanship, 
including  naval  architecture,  rigging  and 
equipment,  the  ship’s  organization  and 
defence,  and  an  elaborate  glossary  of  nau¬ 
tical  terminology.  John  Davis's  Seaman’s 
Secrets  continues  this  tendency  towards 
specialization;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  dealing  with  “three  kindes  of 
sayling,  horizontall,  paradoxall,  and  sayling 
upon  a  great  circle  the  second  deals  with 
determining  tides  and  currents  and  finding 
the  declination  of  the  sun.  By  the  time  of 
John  Smith’s  Sea  Grammar,  which  covers 
only  seamanship  and  more  naval  topics, 
increasingly  complex  navigational  materi¬ 
al  had  been  separated  out  and  relegated  to 
separate  treatises. 

Though  now  dated  in  many  respects, 
Wroth’s  unpretentious  volume  published 
in  1937  still  provided  useful  descriptions  of 
this  evolution  and  some  essential  sailing 
directions  through  the  vast  collection  of 
maritime  books  in  the  Library. 
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John  Carter  Brown  Library  Fellows , 
1962  through  1995-96 


The  list  below  is  in  chronological  order.  The 

1969-1970 

Sacvan  Bercovitch 

USA 

country  indicated  is  that  where  each  fellow 

I969-X97O 

John  E.  Crowley 

USA 

was  residing  at  the  time  his  or  her  fellowship 

I969-I97O 

Jerry  William  Frost 

USA 

was  awarded. 

I969-I97O 

Jack  P.  Greene 

USA 

I969-I97O 

Edgar  J.  McManus 

USA 

1969-1970 

JohnJ.  Waters,  Jr. 

USA 

1962-1963 

Lloyd  A.  Brown  f 

USA 

1969-1970 

Robert  A.  Wheeler 

USA 

1962-1963 

Joyce  O.  Ransome 

USA 

I970-I97I 

Edward  M.  Cook,  Jr. 

USA 

1963-1964 

David  H.  Corkran,  III 

USA 

I970-I97I 

David  S.  Lovejoy 

USA 

1963-1964 

David  B.  Quinn 

England 

I970-I97I 

David  B.  Quinn 

England 

1963-1964 

Vsevolod  Slessarevf 

USA 

I97I-I972 

Robert  D.  Arner 

USA 

1964-1965 

Charles  E.  Clarkf 

USA 

I97I-I972 

Ray  Gingerf 

Canada 

1964-1965 

George  E.  McCandlish 

USA 

1971-1972 

Yasuhide  Kawashima 

USA 

1965-1966 

Charles  F.  Carroll 

USA 

1982-1983 

Gillian  Kohl  Bepler 

Germany 

1965-1966 

J.  B.  Harleyf 

England 

1982-1983 

Mitchell  A.  Codding 

USA 

1965-1966 

C.  William  Miller 

USA 

1982-1983 

Francesco  Donnini 

Italy 

1965-1966 

Christopher  M.  Rowe 

England 

1982-1983 

Enrico  M.  Fornif 

Italy 

1965-1966 

J.  Benedict  Warren 

USA 

1982-1983 

James  L.  Fuchs 

USA 

1982-1983 

Lu  Ann  Homza 

USA 

1966-1967 

Philip  S.  Haffenden 

England 

1982-1983 

David  B.  Quinn 

England 

1966-1967 

George  A.  Rawlyk 

Canada 

1982-1983 

Alastair  Saunders 

Canada 

1966-1967 

Gwyn  A.  Williams 

England 

1982-1983 

Richard  C.  Simmons 

England 

1982-1983 

Karen  Stolley 

USA 

1982-1983 

John  C.  Super 

USA 

1967-1968 

Elizabeth  S.  Donno 

USA 

1982-1983 

Eduardo  Tortarolo 

Italy 

1967-1968 

Bruce  B.  Solnick 

USA 

1967-1968 

Lewis  A.  Tambs 

USA 

1967-1968 

Klaus  Weiss 

Germany 

1983-1984 

Urs  Bitterli  Switzerland 

1967-1968 

Marvin  Y.  Whiting 

USA 

I983-I984 

Thomas  Braun 

England 

1983-1984 

Daniel  W.  Brown 

USA 

1983-1984 

Mary  Blaine  Campbell 

USA 

1968-1969 

William  R.  Tillman 

USA 

1983-1984 

Vincent  Carretta 

USA 

1968-1969 

Hugh  B.  Fox 

USA 

1983-1984 

Carol  Elizabeth  Clark 

England 

1968-1969 

Benjamin  Labaree 

USA 

1983-1984 

Furio  Diaz 

Italy 

1968-1969 

Darold  D.  Wax 

USA 

1983-1984 

Anne  Whited  Normann  usa 

1983-1984 

G.  Foster  Provost,  Jr. 

USA 

1983-1984 

Lydia  M.  Pulsipher 

USA 

1983-1984 

Manfred  E.  Piitz 

Germany 

1983-1984 

Roger  Craig  Smith 

USA 

1983-1984 

James  Robert  Tanis 

USA 

j-  =  deceased. 
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1984-1985 

Marie -Noelle  Bourguet 

France 

1987-1988 

Louise  M.  Burkhart 

USA 

1984-1985 

Bernard  Chevignard 

France 

1987-1988 

Edwin  Gaustad 

USA 

1984-1985 

Della  C.  Cook 

USA 

1987-1988 

Kazuhiro  Kobayashi 

Japan 

1984-1985 

Christopher  Couch 

USA 

1987-1988 

Pedro  Lasarte 

USA 

1984-1985 

James  S.  Cummins 

England 

1987-1988 

Karol  Lawson 

USA 

1984-1985 

Oswald  A.  W  Dilkef 

England 

1987-1988 

Murdo  MacLeod 

USA 

1984-1985 

Jose  Escorcia 

Colombia 

1987-1988 

Walter  Mignolo 

USA 

1984-1985 

David  Barry  Gaspar 

USA 

1987-1988 

Jose  Morales 

USA 

1984-1985 

Julie  Greer  Johnson 

USA 

1987-1988 

Michael  J.  Mullin 

USA 

1984-1985 

Ursula  Lambf 

USA 

1987-1988 

Anita  Novinsky 

Brazil 

1984-1985 

John  P.  Larner 

Scotland 

1987-1988 

Michael  Palencia-Roth 

USA 

1984-1985 

Bruce  P.  Lenman 

Scotland 

1987-1988 

Keith  Sandiford 

USA 

1984-1985 

Carla  G.  Pestana 

USA 

1987-1988 

Birgit  Scharlau 

Germany 

1984-1985 

Giuseppe  Ricuperati 

Italy 

1987-1988 

Edward  Schnayder 

Poland 

1984-1985 

Jerome  Williams 

USA 

1987-1988 

Eduardo  Velez 

Colombia 

Bustillo 

1987-1988 

David  Watts 

England 

1985-1986 

Rolena  Adorno 

USA 

1987-1988 

Pauline  Moffitt  Watts 

USA 

1985-1986 

Peter  Bakewell 

USA 

1987-1988 

Steven  Wilf 

USA 

1985-1986 

Philip  P.  Boucher 

USA 

1987-1988 

Stephen  Young 

USA 

1985-1986 

Fred  Bronner 

Israel 

1985-1986 

Jadwiga  Bzinkowska 

Poland 

1985-1986 

Graham  N.  G.  Clarke 

England 

1988-1989 

Henry  Abelove 

USA 

1985-198  6 

John  E.  Crowley 

Canada 

1988-1989 

Ramon  Arzapalo 

Mexico 

1985-1986 

Warren  Deanf 

USA 

1988-1989 

Monica  Barnes 

USA 

1985-1986 

Jerome  Handler 

USA 

1988-1989 

Hortensia  Calvo 

USA 

1985-1986 

Francis  Jennings 

USA 

1988-1989 

Luca  Codignola 

Italy 

1985-1986 

Roger  Joseph 

USA 

1988-1989 

George  Edward  Connor  usa 

1985-1986 

Harry  Kelsey 

USA 

1988-1989 

Oswald  Dilkef 

England 

1985-1986 

John  Mulryan 

USA 

1988-1989 

Robert  Kent  Donovan 

USA 

1985-1986 

John  Otto 

USA 

1988-1989 

William  Eisler 

Australia 

1985-198 6 

Antonio  Rodriguez- 

USA 

1988-1989 

James  Patrick  Fenton 

USA 

Buckingham 

1988-1989 

Daniel  W.  Gade 

USA 

1985-1986 

Michael  Rozbicki 

Poland 

1988-1989 

Raul  Garcia  Heras 

Argentina 

1985-1986 

Geertrui  Van  Acker 

Belgium 

1988-1989 

Alan  Gibson 

USA 

1985-1986 

Patricia  A.  Watson 

USA 

1988-1989 

Jerome  Handler 

USA 

1988-1989 

Jorge  Hidalgo  Lehuede 

Chile 

1986-1987 

Ken  Akiyama 

Japan 

1988-1989 

Barry  Higman 

Jamaica 

1986-1987 

Antonio  Benitez-Rojo 

USA 

1988-1989 

John  Kicza 

USA 

1986-1987 

Bojan  Besevliev 

Bulgaria 

1988-1989 

Thomas  Killion 

USA 

1986-1987 

Richard  Buel,  Jr. 

USA 

1988-1989 

Karen  Ordahl  Kupperman  usa 

1986-1987 

James  F.  Cooper,  Jr. 

USA 

1988-1989 

W  Michael  Mathes 

USA 

1986-1987 

Saul  Cornell 

USA 

1988-1989 

Margaret  Newell 

USA 

1986-1987 

John  Morgan  Dederer 

USA 

1988-1989 

Daria  Perocco 

Italy 

1986-1987 

Angel  Delgado-Gomez 

USA 

1988-1989 

Giuseppe  Ricuperati 

Italy 

1986-1987 

Rick  Hendricks 

USA 

1988-1989 

Rudiger  Schreyer 

Germany 

1986-1987 

Jeffrey  Dana  Knapp 

USA 

1988-1989 

O.  Carlos  Stoetzer 

USA 

1986-198 7 

Ivan  Kupcik 

Germany 

1988-1989 

Elizabeth  Tucker  Van  Beek  usa 

1986-1987 

Robert  E.  Lewis 

USA 

1988-1989 

William  Wilkie 

USA 

1986-1987 

Alexander  Moore 

USA 

1988-1989 

Daniel  Williams 

USA 

1986-1987 

G.  Steven  Ritchie 

Scotland 

1986-1987 

Massimo  Rubboli 

Italy 

1986-1987 

Barbara  Clark  Smith 

USA 

1986-1987 

Avihu  Zakai 

Israel 

1989-1990 

Pierre  Boulle 

Canada 

1991-1992 

Edward  Harris 

Bermuda 

1989-1990 

Lennard  Davis 

USA 

1991-1992 

Herbert  Knust 

USA 

1989-1990 

Jean-Jacques  Decoster 

Ecuador 

1991-1992 

Elizabeth  Kuznesof 

USA 

1989-1990 

Margarita  Garrido 

Colombia 

1991-1992 

Jerzy  Litwin 

Poland 

de  Payan 

1991-1992 

Carlos  Mayo 

Argentina 

1989-1990 

Frank  Graziano 

USA 

1991-1992 

David  Rosen 

USA 

1989-1990 

Bruce  Greenfield 

Canada 

1991-1992 

Joan-Pau  Rubies 

England 

1989-1990 

Valeri  Guliaev 

USSR 

1991-1992 

Benjamin  Schmidt 

USA 

1989-1990 

Teodoro  Hampe  Martinez  Peru 

1991-1992 

Judith  Zeitlin 

USA 

1989-1990 

Regina  Harrison 

USA 

1989-1990 

Joyce  Lorimer 

Canada 

1992-1993 

Liliana  Acero 

Argentina 

1989-1990 

Setha  Low 

USA 

1992-1993 

Cary  Carson 

USA 

1989-1990 

Gesa  Mackenthun 

Germany 

1992-1993 

Carmen  Castaneda 

Mexico 

1989-1990 

Anne  Perotin-Dumon 

USA 

1992-1993 

Stelio  Cro 

Canada 

1989-1990 

Laura  Pires 

Portugal 

1992-1993 

Alan  Cromartie 

England 

1989-1990 

Maria  Ligia  Prado 

Brazil 

1992-1993 

Fermin  del  Pino-Diaz 

Spain 

1989-1990 

Michael  Richey 

England 

1992-1993 

Paul  N.  Edison 

USA 

1989-1990 

Laura  Velli 

Italy 

1992-1993 

Shalom  Goldman 

USA 

1989-1990 

David  Waters 

England 

1992-1993 

Sonia  T.  D.  G. 

Brazil 

Gonsalves  da  Silva 

1990-1991 

David  Armitage 

USA 

1992-1993 

Roger  J.  B.  Knight 

England 

1990-1991 

Elizabeth  Bortolaia-Silva  Brazil 

1992-1993 

Barbara  A.  Mathews 

USA 

1990-1991 

Peter  Bowen 

USA 

1992-1993 

Shannon  Miller 

USA 

1990-1991 

Roger  Buckley 

USA 

1992-1993 

Walter  Minchintont 

England 

1990-1991 

Judith  Laikin  Elkin 

USA 

1992-1993 

James  Muldoon 

USA 

1990-1991 

Roland  Greene 

USA 

1992-1993 

Margaret  Newell 

USA 

1990-1991 

Susan  Kellogg 

USA 

1992-1993 

Luis  Marcello  Ortega 

Chile 

1990-1991 

Robert  Lawson-Peebles  England 

1992-1993 

Shankar  Raman 

Germany 

1990-1991 

Winston  McGowan 

Guyana 

1992-1993 

John  Scanlan 

USA 

1990-1991 

Eileen  Reeves 

USA 

1992-1993 

Thomas  Scanlan 

USA 

1990-1991 

Alfredo  Rehren 

Chile 

1992-1993 

Alexandrina  Sobreira 

Brazil 

de  Moura 

1990—1991 

Peter  Roberts 

Barbados 

1992-1993 

Julie  Winch 

USA 

1990-1991 

Beatriz  Schmukler 

Argentina 

1990-1991 

Uwe  Schnall 

Germany 

1990-1991 

Juan  E.  Tazon 

Spain 

1993-1994 

Mordechai  Arbell 

Israel 

1990-1991 

Dalia  Varanka 

USA 

1993-1994 

Paolo  Bernardini 

England 

1990-1991 

Susanne  Zantop 

USA 

1993-1994 

Alejandro  M.  de  la  Fuente  usa 

1993-1994 

Robert  D.  Foulke 

USA 

1993-1994 

Michael  Fry 

Scotland 

1991-1992. 

Robert  M.  Bliss 

England 

1993-1994 

Edward  Gray 

USA 

1991-1992 

Louise  Breen 

USA 

1993-1994 

Brian  F.  Head 

USA 

1991-1992 

Rodrigo  Canovas 

Chile 

1993-1994 

Nora  Edith  Jimenez 

Mexico 

1991-1992 

Magdalena  Chocano 

Mena  usa 

1993-1994 

Frans  E.'  Koks 

Canada 

1991-1992 

Lucia  Costigan 

USA 

1993-1994 

Nanette  Christine  Le 

Coat  usa 

1991-1992 

Claire  Farago 

USA 

1993-1994 

Dana  Leibsohn 

USA 

1991-1992 

Maria  Cecilia  Forjaz 

Brazil 

1993-1994 

Jill  Lepore 

USA 

1993-1994 

Luisa  Martin-Meras 

Spain 

1993-1994 

Renate  Pieper 

Germany 

1993-1994 

Ernst  Pijning 

USA 

1993-1994 

James  Romm 

USA 

1993-1994 

Alexander  Sergounin 

Russia 

f  =  deceased. 

1993-1994 

Sergio  Serulnikov 

USA 
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1994-1995 

Stanley  Brandes 

USA 

1994-1995 

Brett  Charbeneau 

USA 

1994-1995 

Anunciada  Colon 

Spain 

1994-1995 

Jay  M.  Eidelman 

USA 

1994-1995 

Francesca  Fiorani 

USA 

1994-1995 

Maria  Isabel  Granen 
Porrua 

Mexico 

1994-1995 

Eric  Hinderaker 

USA 

1994-1995 

Lieve  Jooken 

Belgium 

1994-1995 

Carol  Karlsen 

USA 

1994-1995 

Jose  Mazzotti 

USA 

1994-1995 

Margaret  Pearce 

USA 

1994-1995 

Eduardo  Luis  Rodriguez 

Cuba 

1994-1995 

Kirsten  Schultz 

USA 

1994-1995 

Barry  David  Sell 

USA 

1994-1995 

Edward  L.  Widmer 

USA 

1994-1995 

Calhoun  Winton 

USA 

1994-1995 

Sergei  Ivanovich  Zhuk 

Ukraine 

1995-1996 

Crystal  Bartolovich 

USA 

1995-1996 

Manuel  Burga 

Peru 

1995-1996 

Trevor  Burnard  New  Zealand 

1995-1996 

Jesus  Carrillo 

England 

1995-1996 

Angela  Domingues 

Portugal 

1995-1996 

Colleen  Ebacher 

USA 

1995-1996 

Martha  Few 

USA 

1995-1996 

Mary  C.  Fuller 

USA 

1995-1996 

Michael  Jarvis 

USA 

1995-1996 

Willem  Klooster  Netherlands 

1995-1996 

Shawn  Miller 

USA 

1995-1996 

Kenneth  R.  Mills 

USA 

1995-1996 

Juan  Guillermo  Munoz 

Chile 

1995-1996 

Osvaldo  Pardo 

USA 

1995-1996 

Elizabeth  Perry 

USA 

1995-1996 

Geraldo  Pieroni 

France 

1995-1996 

Ann  Plane 

USA 

1995-1996 

Gail  S.  Terry 

USA 

1995-1996 

Nancy  van  Deusen 

USA 

1995-1996 

Cynthia  J.  Van  Zandt 

USA 

1995-1996 

Meredith  Weddle 

USA 

1995-1996 

Natalie  Zacek 

USA 

I  Found  It  at  the  JCB 
was  designed  by 
Gilbert  Design  Associates 
and  printed  by 
Meridian  Printing 
on  Mohawk  Superfine  paper. 

The  type  is  Dante 
based  on  Francesco  Griffo’s 
De  Aetna  type  (1495). 

It  was  cut  in  1955  for  Hans  Mardersteig  s 
private  press  work 
and  later  faithfully  recut 
by  Monotype. 

The  book  was  bound  by  the  Riverside  Group. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
on  the  occasion  of 
the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration 
of  the  Founding  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
October 
1996 
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